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PREFACE. 

The preSDnt work is founded on an essay, which appeared in 
the Biblical Repository for April and July, 1834, then conducted 
by the undersigned The essay was received with favour by the 
pnhl c an 1 awakened an nterest in many minds, as laying open 
a new fleH ot nf rmit n hitherto almost inaccessible to the 
Engl sh read r A f e 7 opies were printed separately for pri- 
vate d fitr but on Some of these were sent to literary men in 
Europe and several scholars of high name among those ac- 
qua nted w th Slav 1 terature, expressed their approval of the 
work S noe that t me -ind even of late, inquiries have repeat- 
edly been made by scholars and by public libraries in Europe, 
for cop ea of that 1 ttle treatise ; which, of course, it was impos- 
eible to sat sfy 

These c ro mstances together with the fact, that in these 
year? j ubl c att nt on his been more prominently directed to the 
character and prospects of the Slavic nations, have induced the 
author to recast the work ; and to lay it anew before the public, 
corrected, enlarged, and continued to the present time ; as a 
brief contribution to our knowledge of the intellectual character 
and condition of those nations, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 
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In its present shape, the work may be said to supply, in a 
certain degree, a deficiency in English literature. It is true, 
that the literature of the Russians, Poles, Bohemians, and some 
others is treated of under the appropriate heads in the Encydo- 
ptddia Americana m articles translated from the Gorman Con- 
veisatiofis Lexuon, though not m thtir Ktest form. The Foreign 
Quarterly Heview also contains articles nf value on the like 
topics, scattered throughout its volumes Dr Bowring, in the 
prefaces to some of his Specimens of fekvio Poetry, has given 
short notices of a similar kind The Biblical literature of the 
Old Slavic and Euasian h^s been well exhibited by Dr. Hender- 
son ;' while an outline of Russian literature in general is pre- 
sented in the work of Otto,^ Valuable information respecting 
the South-western Slavi is contained in the recent work of Sir 
J. G, Wilkinson.' But beyond this meagre enumeration, the 
English reader will find few sources of information at his com- 
mand upon these topics. All these, too, are only sketches of 
separate parts of one great whole ; of which in its full extent, 
both as a whole and in the iatimate relation of its parts, no gen- 
eral view is known to exist in the English language. 

Yet the subject in itself is not without a high interest and im- 
portance ; relating, as it does, to the languages and literature of a 
population amounting to nearly or quite seventy millions, or more 
than three times as great as that of the United States. Those 
topics embrace, of course, the history of mental cultivation among 
the Slavic nations from its earliest dawn ; their intellectual devel- 
opment j the progress of man among them as a thinking, sentient, 
social being, acting and acted upon in his various relations to 

' See infra, p. 45. ' Pnge !00. ' Page lai. 
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other minds. They relate, indeed, to the history of intelleotual 
culture in one of its largest geographical and ethnological di- 

In this connection it is a matter of so small interest, to mark 
the influence which Christianity has exercised upon the language 
and literature of these various nations. It is to the introduction 
and progress of Christianity, that they owe their written lan- 
guage ; and to the versions of the Scriptures into their own dia- 
lects are they indebted, not only for their moral and religious 
culture, but also for the cultivation and, in a great degree, the 
existence of their national literature. The same influence Chris- 
tianity is even now eserting upon the hitherto unwritten lan- 
guages of the American forest, of tho islands of the Pacific, of 
the burning coasts of Africa, of the mountains of Kurdistan ; 
and with tho prospect of results still wider and more propitious. 
Indeed, wherefcr we learn the fact, whether in earlier or more 
recent timeS; that a language, previously regarded as barbarous, 
and esisting only as oral, has been reclaimed and reduced to 
writing, and made the vehicle of communicating fixed thought 
and permanent instruction, there it has ever been Christianity 
and Missionary Enterprise which have produced these results. 
It is greatly to the honour of Protestant Missions, that their 
efforts have always been directed to introduce the Scriptures and 
the worship of God to the masses of the people in their own na- 
tive tongue. In this way they have every where contributed 
to awaken the intellectual, as well as the moral life of nations. 

The present work has been prepared with great care ; and 
with the aid of the latest and best sources of information, so far 
as they were accessible. The author, however, would be the last 
to desire, that any one should regard the volume as comprising a 
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£al! or complete history of the literature of the seven or eight 
Slavic nations. Scholars familiar with the subject, and eapeoially 
intelligent Russian, Polish, or Bohemian readers, will doubtless 
discover in it deficiencies and errors. Limited to the resources 
of a private library, — for the public libraries of the United States 
and of Great Britain have as yet accumulated little or nothing in 
the Slavic department, — and without the privilege f p u 1 'n 
tereourse with others acquainted with Slavic litera y m tt th 
author desires to be distinctly understood, as aim ng nlj t p 
sent a sicetck, an outline,— a, work which may fill ts aj j. \ at 
place, until it shall be supplanted by something mo e p t t 

The preceding remarks have reference especially to the fi t 
three Parts of the volume. In the fourth Part nta n n a 
Sketch of the Popular Poetry of the Slavic nati ns th auth 
is perhaps still more at home ; and the reader, it may I h p d 
will receive gratification from the views and specim n th c p 
scnted. Similar views, and a few of the same specimens, were 
given in an article from the same pen, in the North American 
Review for July, 183G. 

la conclusion, it may not be inappropriate to remark, that 
circumstances have combined to secure to the author some quali- 
fications for the preparation of a work of this kind, which are 
not common to writers in the English language. A residence of 
several years in early life in Russia, first in the southern pro- 
vinces, and afterwards at St. Petersburg, presented opportunity 
for a personal acquaintance with the language and literature of 
that country. At a later period, this gave occasion and afforded 
aid for an extensive study of the Servian dialect and its budding 
literature ; tho results of which were given to the public in a 
German translation of the very remarkable popular songs and 
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ballads of that country.* Tho field was new ; but certainly that 
eaa be regarded as no barren soil, nor that as a fruitless labour, 
wbiob at once drew the attention, and secured to the translator 
the friendship and correspondence, of scholars like Goethe, von 
Humboldt, J. Grimm, Savigny, G. Eitter, Kopitar, and others. 
Similar researches were subsequently extended into the popular 
poetry of the Teutonic and other nations ; a portion of the re- 
sults of which have likewise been given to the public.^ 

I may venture to commend this volume to the good will 
and kind forbearance of the reader, in view of the difficulties 
which must ever presa upon the writer of such a work. The 
enterprising publisher has done his part well ; and I would join 
him in the hope, that the book may prove an acceptable offering 
to the public. 

E. ROBINSON. 

New- Yoke, April 10, 1850. 

* VolkalUJer der Serben, ubersetzt von Talvj, Hnlle 1825-9G, 9 vols. 
' Versach einer gcsi-hichtUchcii Chiirakteristik der Votkslieder germani- 
sebcr H'ationen, etc. von Tahj, Ldpj.ig 1840. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The earliest liietory of the Slavic nations is involved in a 
darknoBs, whicli ali the investigations of diligent and sagacious 
inodern historians and ptilologiana liave not been able to clear 
up. The analogy between their language and the Sanscrit, 
seems to indicate their origin from India ; but to ascertain the 
time at which they first entered Europe, is now no longer 
possible. Probably this event took place seven or eight cen- 
turies before the Christian era, on account of the over-population 
of the regions ou the Ganges.' Herodotus mentions sl people 
which he called Krovyzi, who lived on the leter. There is even 

' Sec Schlegel's Sprache und Weis/ieil der ladier, Heidelb. 1808. Von 
Hammei'a Fundgruhea des Orients, Vol. II. p. 459 aq. Miirrs}''B Hiatory of 
the European Languagea, Edinb. 1823. F. G. ^k\AniS,HistoiredtlaLaneuB 
tt de la Literature des Slaces etc. considerees dans hur origine Itidienne, 
etc. Paris, 1839. — Frenzel, who wrote at the close of the seventeenth century, 
took the Slavi for e. Hebrew tribe and their language for Hebrew. Some 
modrm German and Italian historians derive the Slavic language from the 
Thracian, and the Slavi immediately from Japhet ; some consider the ancient 
Scydiians as Slavl. See Dobrovshy's Slotanka, VII. p. 94. 
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now a tribe in Russia, whose name at least is almost the same.* 
Straho, Pomponius Mela, Pliay, Tacitus, and several other clas- 
sical and a few oriental writers, allude to the Slavic nations 
occasionally. But the first distinct intelligence wo have of them, 
is not older than tho middle of the sixth century.^ At this 
period we see them traversing the Danube in large multitudes, 
and settling on both the banks of that river. From that time 
they appear frei^uently in the accounts of tho Byzantine histo- 
rians, under the different appellations of the Slavi, Sarmatte,* 
Antje, VandaleS; Veneti, and Vendes, mostly as involved in tho 
wars of the two Roman empires, sometimes as allies, sometimes 
as comjuerors j oftciicr, notwithstanding their acknowledged 
valour and courage, as vassals ; but chiefly as emigrants and 
colonists, thrust out of thoir own countries by the pressing for- 
ward of the more warlike Gorman or Teutonic tribes. Only the 
first of the above mentioned names is decidedly of Slavic origin ;° 



' Krivilshi. The Greek La Kp6M'". Herodol, 4. 49. Comp. Strabo VII- 
p, 318. 319. Plin. H.N. IV. 12. 

• The first wrimra, who mention the Siovi expressly, are Jordan or Jor- 
nandea, after A. D. 553 ; Prooopiiis A. D. 569; Menander A. D, 594; and 
the Abbot John of BicUr before A. D. 630. t=ee Schaffitrik^s GescUcUe der 
Stamschen ^raehe und Literatur, Buda, 1896. Dobrovsky's SioKanka.V . p. 
76-84.— Schaffarik, in his more tscent work on Slaeie Antiquities, 1B38, 
and in hia Slavic Ethnography, 1S43, supposes he haa found the first Slavi 
already three centnties B. C. in the Veneti or Wendi on the Baltic. But as 
e?ery connecliiig link between them and llie ftiaioricnJ Slavi is wanliiig, the 

* Sohailarik in his work on Slavic Antiquities attempts to prove that the 
Sfltmalre were no Slavi, but a Feiso-Median nation ; lemnanls of which, he 
thinks, he has discovered in the Alanesand Osetenzes in the Caucasus. 

' The name of the Slavi has generally been derived from slava, glory, and 
their national feelings have of course been gratified by this derivation. But 
ihe more immediate origin of ihe iippellation,is to he sought in the word slnrn. 
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word, sppcch Th» change of o inlo a ocr- ra Itequentlv m the Slavic hn 
gnages (thus slaca comes from skio'i but la m thu case probaMy t< Le 
ascribed to foreigner" viz ByiiiiliiieB, Romans and Germans In thp Idn 
guage ot the laller ihp a in names and vioids of Slavic origin m riany 
inolanees becnm^s a The rad tal syllable tloo is Hill to be found in ilie 
oppellationa which the rmjorily of the SlaMC not ona apply to ihemaelvps or 
kindred nalions e g Sloveiizi Slovaci Slovane Slovem etc The Russians and 
bervians did not eichange the o for a before the sevnth century -lee &chaf 
farik's Geschichie, p. 5. n. e. The same writer obaervea, p. 287. ii. 8, " It is 
remarkable thai, while all the other Slavic nalions relinquished iheir original 
nniienal names, and adopted specific namee, aa Ruaaiona, Poles, Silesiana, 
Czekhes, Moravians, Sorabians, Servians, Morlachians, Czemogortzi, Bulgari- 
ans ; nay, when most of iheni imitating foreigneia altered the general 
name Slovene inlo S/ooene, only those two Slavic brancbeH, which touch each 
other on the banks of the Danube, the Slovaks and the Slovenzi, have lelained 
in its purity their original national name." 
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the second half of the eleventh century.* At this time the Sla- 
vic nations were already in possession, partly as masters, partly 
as servants, of the whole vast estent of territory, which they now 
occupy ; and if we assume that at the present time about seventy 
or eighty millions speak the Slavic language in its different 
dialects, we must calculate that at the above mentioned period, 
and in the course of the next following centuries, before the 
Slavic was by degrees supplanted in the German-SlaTic provinces 
by the German idiom, the number of those who called that 
language their mother tongue was at least the fifth part greater. 
SchlOzer observes, that, with the exception of the Arabians, no 
nation on the globe had extended themselves so far. In the 
South, the Adriatic, the range of the Balkan, and the Euxine, 
are their frontiers; the coasts of the Icy Ocean are their 
limits in the North ; their still greater extent in an Eastern and 
Western direction reaches from Kamtschatka and the Russian 
islands of the Pacific, where many of their vestiges are to be 
found among scattered tribes, as far as to the Baltic and along 
the banks of the rivers Elh M h d Paab, again to the 
Adriatio, It is this immense t t wh h Ids greatly to the 
difficulties of a general survey f th d ff t relations and con- 
nections of nations, broken up t m y j arts. The history 
of the language is our object, n t th h t y of the people ; we 
therefore give of statistic and pit 1 n t s only so much, as 
seems to be requisite for the ill t t t subject. 

The earliest data for the h t j f th lization of the Sla- 

vic race, we find in their mythology ; and here their oriental 



e eirliest Slavic historinn is the Rueeian monk Nestor, bom in the 
6 '5ee helow, in the History of the Old Slavic and of the Eussian 
1 The reodsr will there see, thai even the authority and age of this 
lb been in our days attacked by the hypercritical spirit of the modern 
H otorical school. 
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origin again appears. Tlie antithesis of a good and evil princi- 
ple is met with among most of their tribes ; and as even at the 
present time in some Slavic dialects evcrj thing good, beautiful, 
praiseworthy, is to them synonymous with the purity of the white 
colour, they call the good Spirit Bieh Bog, the white god ; the 
evil Spirit Tcherno Bog, the black god. The liiv of the old 
Russians seem to be likewise akin to the Dee of the Hindoo ; 
the goddess of life, Shiva, of the Polabae, to the Indian ^iva ; 
as the names of the Slavic personification of death, Morjana, 
Morena, Marzana, evidently stand in connection with the Indian 
word for death, Marana. Strabo describes some of the idols of 
the Eugians, in which we meet again the whole significant sym- 
bolization of the East The custom prevalent among many 
Slavic nations, of females burning themselves with the corpses 
of their liusbands, seems also to have been brought from India to 
Europe. 

There are, however, otber features of their mythology wluch 
belong to them exclusively, and which remind us rather of the 
sprightly and poetical imagination of the G-reeks. We allude to 
their mode of attributing life to the inanimate objects of nature, 
rocks, brooks and trees ; of peopling with supernatural beings 
the woods which surrounded them, the mountains between which 
they lived. Tiie Rusalki of the Ilussiana, the Vila of the 
southern Slavic nations, the ZesAie of several other tribes, 
nymphs, naiads, and satyrs, are stUl to be found in many popu- 
lar tales and songs. If, however, we have compared them to the 
poetical gods of the G-rceks, we must not forget to add, that 
their character has less resemblance to these gods, (who indeed 
appear only as ordinary men, with higher powers, more violent 
passions, and less limited lives,) than it has to the northern Elf, 
and the German Nii and mountain Spirit — without heart and 
soul themselves, but always intermeddling with intrusive curi- 
osity in human affairs, liowever void of real interest in tliem ; 
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revengeful towards tie most trifling offence or the least neglect ; 
and beneicent only to favourites arbitral ily ch sen ' 

The earliest historians menticn the 81a\i as diTidtd into sev- 
eral tribes and as speaking d fttrcnt diileets There are no 
very ancient remains of tiieir linf,ui(;t escejt ttoie words or 
phrases, which we find scattered throuirh the works of foreign 
writers ; and these mo tly p t 1 by their want of knowledge. 
Besides these we have th nam f place's of testivah, partly 
K s Zupaii eti There 
f the B ihemians Servians, 
miny which aie evidently 
they ha\e leen {reserved 
IS ume that their diction 
I propoition as the language 
ngs, before they hwe been 
1 lered as much safer proofs 

1 ast one Slavic idiom was 

y ancient times ; for from 

translation of the Bible, 

n th m Idl f th n nth mtury, bears the stamp of 

inp ftau t f and of great copiousness, it 

ntly d t th t th lang age must have been the 

f sp n f th k B several centuries before, 

1 nd d n d ubt th t th t te of the language, as it 

n th 1 1 an lat n, ^ d n short interval of prepara- 



' See Gorres' Myt/tengeschichte. der Asiulisr.hen Well, Heidclb. 1810. 
Kayasarov's Versuch eincr Slavischen Mytkohgie, Gottiiig. 1804, Dobrov- 
Bky'e Slavin, new eJil. by W. Hanka, Progne 1834, p. 263-275. Dmieh 
Bibliolkeca Slavics, Buda 1795. J, Folocki's Voyases dans qaelqaes pnrtUa 
de la Basse Saxe pour la recherche des antiqiiiies Slane^, Haiiib. 179lj. J.J. 
Hanuseh, WissenschafI dea Slaviaehen Mylhue. Lembeig, 1643. 
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The first attempts to convert portiona of the Slavic race to 
Christianity were probably made before the seventh century; but 
it was only at the beginning of the ninth that their partial success 
became of importance to their language and literature. It is true, 
that by the last investigations of the late great Slavist, B, Kopitar, 
the fact has been ascertained, that a portion of the Slavic race was 
already in possession of an alphabet before Cyril ;' but as this fact 
appears to have had no further result, we must still consider the 
ninth century and Cyril's translation of the Gospels as the begin- 
ning of their literary history, the dawn at least of a brighter day. 
Before wc enter upon our examination of the diflerent 
branches, we must not neglect to direct the attention of the 
reader to the whole great trunk, which in the most ancient times 
appears to have ramified into two principal stems. 

A boundless eoufusion indeed reigns in the classification of 
the Slavic nations among the earlier historians and philologists. 
It was the learned Dobrovsky of Prague, who first brought light 
into this chaos, and established a classification, founded on a 
deep and thorough examination of all the different dialects, and 
acknowledged by the equally great authority of Kopitar. Adelung, 
in his Mithridates,' has adopted it. The specific names, how- 
ever. Antes and Slavl, which Adelung applies to the great divi- 
sions, and which were first used by Jomandes, are arbitrary, and 
less distinct than those adopted by Dobrovsky, Kopitar, and 
Schafi'arik; who divide all Slavic nations, according to certain 
philological affinities and differences, into the NortfirWestern 
and SotithrEastern Stems.'" 

' Glagolita Clasianaa, Vindob. 1836. 

' Vol. II. p. 1610 aq. 

'° Schaffarik in his Slavic Btlinagraphy, published nearly Iwentj' yeara 
after his " History of ihe Slavic Language and Lileriture," omils the word 
"North," and divides the Slavi hilo the " Western," and " Soulh-Bastera" 
iialions. He musi mean [he Westetn, and the Sauthfrn ino Eastern, 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

Far better would have been tte terms ' Northern and 
Western,' ' Soutliern and Eastern,' diTisions ; which indeed 
can be the only proper meaning of those appellations. The 
Slovaks in Hungary, for instance, who belong to the first 
division, can in no way be called a JVoj'iA- Western people ; and 
the Russians, who belong to the second, still less a South-EaBt- 
em nation. The origin from the South is common to all the 
Slavic tribes ; hence the appellation of Northern and Southern 
can be applied to them only in a relative sense ; and that portion 
of the Slavic race, which inhabits Russia, is not known to have 
ever lived in a more southern region than their Boheiuian 
brethren. We adopt, therefore, the division of the Slavi into 
Eastern and Western Stems ; which scorns indeed to be the 
only strictly proper one." 

The following enumeration of the still existing distinct 
nations of the Slavic race, may serve to give a clearer view of 
them. 



A. EASTERN STEM. 

I. RUSRIAS BRANCH. 

1. Russians. The Russians of Slavic origin form the bulk 
of tho population of the European part of Russia. All the 
middle provinces of this vast empire are occupied almost escla- 
sively by a people of purely Slavio extraction. The numerous 
Slavi who are scattered through Asiatic Russia, arc of the same 

" We acknowledge, however, Ihal even this latter dppellation admils of 
eonie tcatrictlon in tespecl to tbe SloveiiKi or WinJes of Coiniola n.id Cnrjn- 
ihia ; who, nolwithstanJinj; their rather Western situation, belong to tlic Eaat- 
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race. They beloDg to tLo Greek Church. To asoertain the 
exact numhers of the different races of one and the same nation, 
is esceediaglj difBcult. The atatistical tahlea of the government 
afford little help ; since it is the policy of the latter to annihilate 
as much as possihle the difference of races. Schaffarik, in his 
Slavic Ethnography, gives the number of tfio Russians proper at 
38,400,000. Wo follow him, as the most diligent and most con- 
sistent inTestigator of this matter ; but we also feel bound to 
remark, that his statistical assertions have occasioned surprise, 
and mtt witb contradiction. 

2 Bt ssxiAka or RuTHENiANs, also called Russinians and 
BTalo RussMns These are found in Malo-Eussia, the South 
of Poland, G-alieia, Ludomcria or Red Russia, the Bukovina, also 
in the noith eastetn part of Hungary, and scattered over Wala- 
chia and Moldavia. The Kozaks, especially the Zaporogueans, 
belong chiefly to this race , while Ihe Kozaks of the Don are 
more mixed with pure Russians Their number is given at 
more than thirteen millions They all belong to the Oriental 
Church , though a portion of them are Greek- Catholics, or ad- 
herents of the United Church 



n. ILLTEIOO-SERVIAN BEAIITCII. 

1. The Illyrico-Servians proper, frequently called Rmcians 
or Raitzi, comprising five subdivisions. 

a) The Servians in Servia. lying between the rivers Timock, 
Drina, Save, the Danube, and the Balkan mountains ; and, as a 
Turkish province, called Serf Vilajeti. Their number is at 
least a million. In earlier times, and especially at the end of 
the seventeenth century, many of them emigrated to Hungary ; 
where even now between three and four hundred thousand of 
them are settled ; exclusive of their near relatives, the Sla- 
vonians, in the kingdom of Slavonia so called. 
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b) Bosnians, between Dalmatia, the Balkan mountains, and 
the rivers Drma, Verbas, and Save ; from four to five hundred 
thousand in number. Most of them belong, like their brethren 
the Servians, to the G-reok Church ; about 100,000 are Roman 
Catholics. There are of late many Muliammedans among them, 
who still retain their language and most of tlieir Slavic customs, 

c) MoNTENE 1K1 {G "0 tzi) ThcsB are the Slavic inhabi- 
tants of the T A m g he mountains of 
Montenegro. T p m m Bosnia to the 
sea-coast as fa T eople the Turks 
never have be m They enjoy a 

h d chief being a 
T m to nearly 60,000 

of the Austrian 

a, between Hun- 

ut half a million 

g Romish Church ; 

g Adriatic, between 

islands, is called 

be g to the Austrian 

ore north of it, 

belong to the 

K C holies ; with the 

g ck Churcli. 

Tir time, between 

D nd the Adriatic, 

Porphyrogenitus, 

H "ary, and the in- 

B t contains about 

than -00,000 belong to tho Greek 

■e Catholics, "We shall see further 



sort of milita 

Bishop with v m d 
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habitants of th T 
800,000 souls. Of these Iet,i 
Church ; the great majority a 
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on that the Croats are divided in respect to tJieir language into 
two parts ; one o£ them having affinity witli the Servians and 
Dalmatians, tlie other with the Slovenzi of Carniola and Ca- 
rinthia^ 

3. Slovekzi or Vindes. These names comprise the Slavic 
inhabitants of tlie duchies of Stjria, Garinthia, and Carniokj 
(the two latter forming the kingdom of lUjria,} and also thoso 
of the hanks of the rivers Eaah and Muhr in Hungary. Their 
nambcr is over one million. With the exception of a fow Pro- 
testants, they are all Catholics, They oall themselves Slovenzi ; 
but are known by foreign writers under the name of Vindes. 



III. BULGARIAH BEAMCII. 

The BoLCAniANs occupy the Turkish province Sofia Vilayeti, 
between the Danube, the EusinOj the Balkan, and Scrvia ; they 
are about throe and a half millions ia number, the remnant 
of a great nation. About 80.000 more are scattered through 
Bessarabia and the other provinces of South Russia. Schaf- 
ferik enumerates seven thousand as Austrian subjects, living in 
that great receptacle of nations, Hungary. Most of them 
belong to the Greek Church. 



B. WESTERN STEM. 

1. CZEKHCKSLOVAKIAN BRANOH. 

1. BoHEMiAKs and Moravians (Czekhes). These are the 
Slavic inhabitants of the kingdom of Boiiemia and the Margravate 
of Moravia, both belonging to the Austrian empire. They are 
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about four and a lialf millions in number ; of whom 100,000 are 
Protestants, the rest Catholics. Schafiacik includes also 44,000 
of the Slavic inhabitants of Prussian Silesia in this race. 

2. Slovaks, Almost all the northern part of Hungary is 
inhabited by Slovaks ; be.sides this thej are scattered through 
the whole of that country, and speak different dialects. They 
arc reckoned at between two and three millions. 



II. POLISH OE LECKIAH BRAINCH. 

This comprises the luhal itants of the present kmgdoni of 
Piland of a part of what are callci '5mee 1772 the Rus'iian 
Polish pioTinces of the duchy of Posen , aud of G-alina and 
Ludomeria The bulk ot the people m this lattci countii are 
Kussniaks or EuthcEiani In the Russian provinces which 
were formerly called "White Ru'-MS Black Eussia and Red 
Russia, and were conijuered by the Poles in former times, the 
peasantry are Rusbiius and Eus&nuks in Lithuania th(,y are 
Lithuiniana or Lettonea a lacc of i different f imily of nations 
In all tbe>e countries only the nobility and inhabifantB of the 
cities are really Poles or Slavi of thi, Leckian race To the 
same race belongs also the Polish population of Silesia, and an 
isolated tribe in the Prussian province of Pomerania, called the 
Kaasubes. The Slavi of the Leckian race hardly amount to the 
number of ten millions ; all Catholics, with the esctption of about 
half a million of Protestants. 



m. SOEABIAK-TEKDISII ETfAHCH. 

There are remnants of the old Sorabro and several other 
Slavic races in Lusatia and some parts of Brandenburg. Their 
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SLAVIC LANGUAGE. 13 

number is leas than 2,000,000; divided between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

There is no doubt, that besides the races here enumerated, 
th '^1 t bes scattered througli Germany, Transylvania, 

W Id d "W lachia, nay, through the whole of Turkey. 

Th f t the Tehaeonic dialect, spoken in the eastern 

p t t t Sp rta and unintelligible to the other Greeks, 

h b p I by one of the most distinguished philologists to 
h b f 81 origin." But to ascertain their number, at 
y t J m II would be a matter of ira possibility, and in 

y p t f 1 ttle consec[iieBce. 

We thus distinguish among the nations of the Slavic race two 
great familiea, the connection of whose meaibers among each 
other is entirely independent of their present geographical situa- 
tion ; and this division rests upon a marked distinction in the Slavic 
language. To specify the marks, by whicli the philologist recog- 
nizes to which of these families each nation belongs, seems to be 
here out of place. The reader, without knowing the language 
itself, would hardly be able to comprehend them sufficiently ; 
and he who understands it, will find better sources of information 
in philological works. All that concerns us here, is the general 
character, the genius of the language. For this purpose we will 
try to give in a few words a general outline of its grammar; 
exhibiting principally those features, which, as being common to 
all or most of its difierent dialects, seem to be the best adapted 
to express its general character. 

The analogy between the Slavic and the Sanscrit languages 
consists indeed only in the similar sound of a great many words ; 

n By Kopitar ; see ihs Wuvtr JahrbllcUr, 1822, Vol. XVH. Kaslanica, 
SilinR, Gorica, and FruEto, are Slsvic names. There is even a piece caUeil 
XKkofioxmpl, Slavic village. Leake in his Researches observes ihat Slavic 
naineB of places occur ihroughout all Greece. 
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the eoustruotion of the former ia purely European, and it has in 
this respect a nearer relation to the Greek, Latin, and German ; 
with which idioms it has e\'idently heen derived from the same 
source." The Slavic has tliree genders. Like the Latin, it 
knows no article ; at least not the genuine Slavic ; for those dia- 
lects which have lost their national cliaracter, like the Bulgarian, 
or those wkich have been corrupted by the influence of the Ger- 
man," employ the demonstrative pronoun as an article ; and the 
Bulgarian has borrowed the Albanian mode of suffixing one to 

" The affitiily of the Slavic and Greek languages il has recently been 
altemplcd to prove in several worlts. Daiikovsky in his woik, Die GrienJten 
ala SprachveriBatidle 4er Slmea, Preaburg 182S, conlends that a Isnowlcdge 
of the Slavic language ia of the higheal importance for the Greek scholnr, as 
the only means by whick be may be enabled to clear up obscure passages and 
to Dscertain the Bignification of doubtful words. Among the historical proofe, 
he fiimishea a vocabulary containing 300 Slavic and Greek words of striking 
analogy. " Of three sisters," he observes, " one kept faithful to het mother 
tongue — the Slavic language ; the second gave to that comtnon heritage the 
highest cnllivHtion— the Greek language ; and the third railed the mother 
tongue with a foreign idiom— the Latin language." A work of the same ten- 
dency has been published in the Greek language, by the Greek priest Con- 
stantine, Vienna 1628. It contains a vocabulary of 800 pages of Sussiari and 
Greek words, corresponding in sound and meaning. — That these views are 
not new, is generally known ; although they hardly ever have been carried so 
far, except perhaps by the author of the History of Russia, I.evesque, who con- 
siders the Latins as a Slavic colony ; or by Solarich, who derived all modern 
languages from the Slavic. Gelenias in his Lexicon Symphunam, 1557, made 
the first etymological attempt in respect to the Slavic languages. In modern 
times, great attention has been paid to Slavic etymology by Dobrovaky, Linde, 
Adelung, Bautkje, Fritsch, and others. An EtymiiUieicoa Universale was 
published in 1811, at Cambridge in England, by W. Whiter.— Galiflee, in his 
Italy and itt Inhabitants, 1816 and 1817, started the opinion, that the Rus- 
sjan was the original language, and that the Old Slavonic and all the rest were 
only dialects. 

" Or rather some writers in Lusaiia and the Austrian provinces comprised 
in the kingilom of lilyria. 
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the noun. For this very reason the declensions are more perfect 
in Slavic than in Germaa and Greek ; for the different cases, as 
in Latin, arc distinguished hy saffixed syllables or endings. The 
Singular has seven easos ■ the Plurai only six the vocative 
having always the form of the nom nat \e As for the Dual a 
form which the Sla o languages do not all po se<i tl no n na 
tive and accusat ve tl e gen t ve an 1 lo al the dat e and n tr i 
mental cases are always al ke 

For the declens ons of adieot ves the Slavic has two pr nc pal 
forms, accord ng ia they are lef t or i df The Old or 

Church Slav n c knows only two degrees of compar son the 
positive and com[ arat ve t his no superlat ve or rather t has 
the same i rm for the cod parative a d superlat ve Th s s 
regularly male by the ixffix * n Ostly un ted w th one of those 
numerous s bilantg, for which the i-ngl sb language has hardly let 
tera or signs sA tt/i s!f shtsh etc In the more mjdera d alects 
this deficiency has been supplied in most of them a superlative 
form IS made by prefixing the particle nai e g in Servian 
mtidm, wise mvdnt wiser naimudm the wis(,st The Rus 
sian besides this and several other superlative forms has one 
that IS more perfect is proceeding from the adjective itself 
d&roghn dear doroflK dearer doi oshaiihii dearest Ejually 
rich 18 this language in augmentative and diminutive forms not 
only of the substantive but also ft the adjective a perfection m 
which even the Italian can bardlj bo compared to it of which 
however all the Slavic dialeeta possess more or less Almost all 
tho Russian sulstantivcs have two augmentative a md thret, 
diminutives some have e^en more T\ c abstam with some diffi 
culty from adducing examjles but we are jfraid tf goinf, be 
yond our lim ts It deceives to be mentionel as a peculiarity 
that the Sltvi consilcr only the first four oidmal numbers -js 
adiectivea and ill the foil wing ones it substantnes Fir this 
rea on the g \eined w rd must atind m tht cenitnc m'-teid of 
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the accusative : osni sot {nam. sto), eight hundred. In all nega- 
tive phrases they employ liltewise the genitive instead of the 
accusative. A double negation occurs in Slavic fret[uently, 
without indicating an affirmation ; for evea if another negation 
has already taien place, tlicy are accustomed to prefix to the 
verb the negative particle ne or r>je. 

In respect to the verb, it is difficult to give a general idea of 
its character ; for it is in the forms of this part of speech, that 
there reigns the greatest variety in the numerous dialects of the 
Slavic language. The same termination which in Old Slavonic 
and in Russian indicates invariably the first person of the 
present, u or gu, Is in Servian that of the third person Plural of 
the present and imperfect ; and the general termination of the 
Servian and the Polish for the first person of the present, am, 
em or im, is in Old Slavonic and Russian used for the Plural, 
em and im. There is however one fundamental form through all 
the Slavic dialects for the second person of the present, a 
termination in ash, esk or ish ; and this is consequently the 
person, by which it is to be recognized to what conjugation a 
verb belongs. 

The division of the verbs adopted in all other European lan- 
guages into Active and Passive, seems to he useless in Slavic ; 
for their being active or passive has no influence upon their 
flexion ; and the forms of the Latin Passive and Deponent must 
in Slavic be expressed by a ciroura locution, A division of more 
importance and springing from the peculiarity of tJie language 
itself, is that into verbs Perfect and Imperfect. Neither the 
Greek, nor the Latin, nor the German, nor any of the languages 
derived from them, admits of a similar distinction. It seems 
therefore difficult for persons not perfectly acquainted with any 
Slavic dialect, to form to themselves a clear idea of it. It is 
however one of their most striking features, which adds very con- 
siderably to their general richness and power. The relation in 
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which the perfect and imperfect verbs stand to each other, is 
about the same as that of the perfect and imperfect tenses in the 
conjugation of the Latin verb. Perfect verbs express that an 
action talces place a single time, and therefore is entirely com- 
pleted and past ; from their very nature it results, that they 
have no imperfect tense, aad their conjugation must be in 
general incomplete. Imperfect verbs express that the same 
action continues. Botli have in most cases the same radical 
syllable, and may be formed with a certain degree of freedom ; 
thus in Servian, viknuti, to cry onoe, vilMi, to be crying; umri- 
y^i, to die, umirati, to be dying. There are however others, 
which stand in the same relation to each other without issuing 
from the same verbal stock ; e. g. in Servian, tchtiti and dushati, 
to hear ; reiji and govoriti, to spcai, etc. 

The Polish language, which is remarkably rich in every kind 
of flexion, has a still simpler and more regular way of forming 
also a frerjuentative out of almost every verb ; e, g czytam, I 
read, rzytivain, I read often ; bim-e, I take, bicrani, I take often, 
etc. In Bohemian, which in respect to grammar is by far the 
most cultivated of the Slavic languages, there is a refinement in 
the tenses, of which even the most perfect knowledge of the 
classical languages gives hardly any idea, and the right use of 
which is seldom, if ever, acquired by foreigners. Duration, 
decision, repetition, all the different shades of time and purpose, 
which other languages haie to circumscribe in long phrases, 
the Bohemian expresses by a slight alteration of one or two 
syllables. 

Not le*s rich in these ^a^ia,tiolJS of the verb is the Russian. 
Besides a vast trea.iure of original, genuine hidffinite verbs, 
as they call all those, which have the genera! character of the 
verb of other languages, without any allusion to the duration or 
continuance of the action, they have verbs simpk, freqtKntative, 
and^!i/ett, A single example wiil illustrate the fact 
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Verb indefinite, dvigat,^^ to move. 

Verb simple, dvimtt', to move a single time. 

Verb frequentative, dvigivaf, to move repeatedly." 

Verb perfect, sdvigat', to move completely, 

Th d myjdgf hmlffltp 

p t d y 1 g I bl wb h li 1 ttl 

If ml t It m t b m t 1 b w tb t 

t 11 th b mpl t 1 1 t b t m 

tb y t th t m J f tb t m t b 

t g It p b bly f th tl t f tb t 

dtgbd d tkwldthl t 

th b t if b t p t 11 t t i tl J g t 

f gl b dfftt — p dgwhb 

t 1 t m h t m k th S] f, mm h t 11 

f g 

If tl h t d m g k t h b dly ffi 1 1 g 
th I 1 f th h p d g 1 p t t 

b I ty f tb SI 1 g g t will b 1 11 m d fli It to 
1 h m d t th I t wh h th m t 

d d d p J d t lu 11 f Til Id SI 

alphabet has forty-sir letters ; and from this variety it can justly 
be concluded, that the language had originally at least nearly as 
many different sounds, although a great part of them arc no 
longer to be found in the modern Slavic languages. It is true, 
that all the dialects are comparatively poor in vowels, and, like 

" Tlie t' BignilieB Ihe Yehr, or soft sign of the Ruasiatis in addilioii to ihe 
(. This letter nol existing in the English Isnguage, we have endeavoureJ to 
Bupply it in the beat possible way by the aspirate of the Greek language, which 
when it follows t, is not very unlike it ; e, g. i-iikt' S^epop, written nux^fifpiiy. 
I'he real Bound, however, is more like tlie German soft ch after (, as in 
Stadtchen, Hate/tea. 

" They are to be compared with the Laliii vcibs fi«quei)lalive, asfaciilaie 
instead of facere, cartiiare in^tfad of ciiriere, etc. 
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the oriental languages, utterly deficient in diphthongs." They 
have neitiier the oe nor we, which the Gerinaus consider aa the 
best sounds of their idiom ; nor the Greek ci._ vi._ av. tu, and the like ; 
still less the variety of pronuneiatioc of one and the same vowel, 
peculiar to the English. The PoleS; Russians, and Bohemians, 
possess however a twofold i,'^ a finer and a coarser one; the 
latter of which is not to be found in any other European lan- 
guage, and is unpleasant to the ear of foreigners. The Poles, 
besides this, have nasal voivds, as other languages have nasal 
conionant'i '* 

It IS a stukiTSg peculiarity, that Slavic words very seldom 
hgin with a pure ra,'° hardly ever with e.^' There are in the 
whole Eussian Lnguage, only two words of Slavic origin, which 
have an initial e, and about twenty foreign ones in which this 
letter has been preserved in its purity ; in all the rest the e is 
introduced byy; e. g. Yelisaveta, Elizabeth; J/esf, Lat. est, it 
is ; Yepiscop, episcopus, bishop ; i/wess, heresy, etc. The initial 
a is more frequent, and is especially preserved in most foreign 
proper names, e. g. Alexander, Anna; or in other foreign 
words, where they omit the if, as Ad, Hades, Hell, Alklut/a, 
Hallelujah. But the natural tendency of the language is to in- 
troduce it likewise by y; thus they say yo^iya, in preference to 
agnya, Lat. agnus, although this last also is to be found in the 
old church books ; yaUi^ to eat, yakor, anchor, yavor, maple, 
German. aJiorn."^ The o in the beginning of words is pure in 

" Wilh ihe exceplion of the SlovBkieh dialect. 

" Pronounce the j as in Ihe word machine. 

" To make, io writing, Ihe different ahadeainthe pronuncialioi: ofthe same 
lellere in Polish, is absolutely impossible. They mam be tauj-ht with the ear > 
and, even then, cannot be imitated by the tongue of a foreigner. 

" The Engliah a in fatter. 

" Like the English e in th^y. 

'" Compare the amoolh breathing of the Greeks, aiid the Shemitish Ale2ih 
or Elif. 
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most Slavic dialects, L e. without «t preetding consonant In 
Russian it sounds freijuently more like an a than an o eg 
odin^ one, instead of odin ; atiotz fjtliei, inbtead of otitz But 
the Vendes of Lusatia pronounce it (o is al&o the Bohemians 
in the language of common life, although in higher btile thty 
have a pure initial o. The Croats on the other hand, have 
no pure initial u; thej say vuho, ear instead oiahn or wc/w 

As to consonants, there is a great viriety m the Slavic Ian 
guages. There is however no _/" to be found in inj genuine 
Slavic word ; and even in words adopted from foreign languages, 
this letter has frequently changed its sound So the Bohemnn 
has made banva from the German farbt color In respect to 
the connection of the Slavic with the Latin, it is interesting to 
compare 606 with /oia, bodu with/bt^io, vru withycTTco, ^jwm with 
ferio,plamcr with UumTna, pisiiczoJa mAfistida, etc. 

The greatest variety among the Slavic letters exists in the 
sibilants. Of these there are seven, perfectly distinct from each 
other ; some of which it would be difficult to denote by English 
characters.^' They are the favourite sounds of the language. 
Not only the guttural sounds, g, ch, and Z:, hut also d and i, are 
changed in many cases into analogous sibilants, according to 
fixed and very simple rules. On the other hand, the Slavic na- 
tions have a way of softening the harshness of the consonants, 
peculiar in that extent to them alone. The Frenchman has his I 
mouilli, the Spaniard his elk dobkido and n, the Portuguese his 
Ik and fih ; the Slavic nations possess the same softening sound 
for almost all their consonants. Such is the usual termination of 
the Russian verb in ag or M*, etc. where other Slavic nations say 
aii or iii, or those of the western branch cks or ecz. In the same 
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manner it occurs after initial consonants ; thus mjaso, meat ; hjel, 
white ; Ijubou, love, etc. 

The letters I and r liavc in all Slavic languages the value of 
vowels ; words like twrdy, vyfr, which judging from their appear- 
ance a foreigner would despair of ever being able to pronounce, 
are always in metre used as words of two ayllables. Thus Wlk, 
Srp, are not harsher than Walk and Serp. We feel however that 
these ezampi t t ftth tgpjds 

against the pi y f th Si 1 I t d f - 

selves, let on f tt m t 1 1 t d m t d t d - 
fend them a tthphfgl: dhli 

" Euphony adfm f fl twry 

different thin^ It t th t m t f th SI d 1 t , 
with the esc pt f th 8 th t p d m - 

nant ; but if w d 1 pi 1 ph I p t f 

view, the consonants, as being the signs of ideas, and the vowels, 
as being mere bearers in the service of the consonants, appear in 
a quite different light. The more consonants, the richer is a 
language in ideas, Exempla mnt in promtu. The euphony of 
single syllables is only partial and relative ; but the harmony of 
a whole language depends on the euphonic sound of periods, 
words, syllables, and single letters. What language possesses 
these four elements of harmony in equal measure? Too many 
vowels sound just as unpleasantly as too many consonants; a 
suitable number and interchange of both is requisite to produce 
true harmony. Even harsli syllables belong to the necessary 
qualities of a language ; for nature herself has harsh sounds, 
wkioh the poet would be unable to paint without harsh sounding 
tones. The rougimcss of the Slavic idioms, of which foreigners 
have complained so frequently, is therefore csclusivcly to be 
ascribed to the awkwardness of inexperienced or tasteless wri- 

" Schaffarik in his GfschichU, p, 40 sq. 
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ters; or they are ridiculous mist k f th ad wli una 
quaintcd with the language, rec tl d w th h j 

instead of bis ears."—'- The pur d d t n t It wl h 
does cot leave it to the arbitra j h f th j V t | 

nounce certain vowels or t) fis tt ra, th 

German, French, and English g t th t t tl 

Slavic languages the advantage fa ul ^aa t ty f th 
syllables, as in Greek ; which m h th m 1 tt ad pted than 
any other for imitating the old U t T\ n t i 

however, that this matter hj,a been hitheito neglected in most of 
them, or has been treated with little intelligence. We mean to 
say ; Each Slavic syllable ia by its very nature cither short or 
long ; since each Slavic vowol has a twofold duration, both short 
and long. This natural shortening and lengthening of a syllable is, 
as with the Greeks, entirely independent of the grammatical 
stress or falling of the voice upon them, or in other words, of 
the prosodic tone ; the quantity being founded on the nature of 
the pronunciation, on the longer or shorter duration of the 
vowel itself, and not on the grammatical accent This latter 
may lie just aa well on syllables prosodically short a.'^ on tho e 
which are long." 

From these introductory remarks, we turn again to tl e his 
torieal part of our essay, referring the reader back to our di\i 
sion of the whole Slavic race into Eastern and >\ estern Sttms 
We have, first of all, that most remarkable Old or Church Sla 
vonic, the language of their Bible, now no longer a 1 vm^ tongue 
but still the inexhaustible source of the sublimeat ind holiest 
expresaions for its younger sisters. Then follow the fTUi Ian 
guagea, perfectly distinct from each other, spoken by the hiistern 
Slavic nations, viz. the Russian, Illyrico-Servian, \ indish and 
Bulgarian. Three of them possess a literature ot the r own 
and one of them, the Illyrico-Servian, even a double litoratuio , 
for political circumstances and the influence of the early division 
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of the orionta] and occideEtal churches, having unfortunately split 
the nation into two parts, caused them alio to adopt two different 
methods of writing one and the same language, as we shall show 
in the sequel. And lastly, among the Slavic nations of the 
Western stem, we find either three or four different languages, 
according as we regard the Czekhish and Slovakian idioms as 
essentially the same or distinct, viz. the Bohemian, [Slovakian,] 
Polish, and Sorabic in Lusatia, Of the'ie, the first and third 
have each an extensive literature of its own.*' 



" We absmiii here from giving say historical references, as it would swell 
the volume beyond al! Jue proportion ; and historical noEicea, with the excep- 
tion of those circumstances in immediafe connection with the language, 
cannol properly be especicd. All philological sources have been faithfully 
mentioned. 
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PART 1. 

HISTORY OF THE OLD OR CHURCH SLAVIC (cOMMONLY 

CALLED Slavonic) lamguagb ahd litkiiature. 

It can L^r^lj be doutted tiiat m (trj aicicnt timta the 
wLck Sin c nee "poke onlj one latiguif,c Tin's =i,eiiis towe^er 
ver\ early to have been Irokeii up into several dialects and 
su^'li indeed must have tetn the natural result of the wide ex 
tension of the people Eg nhird the secretiry and historian of 
t harleraagne (ob 83J } calls the Slavic nations whom hi« hero 
fiubjUj,ited ^ eleta,ba9 Sora>Ee Obftrites md Bohemims and 
mtntion-j cxfressly that they did not all sptak the same but 
a verj aim lar Iinguage It would hi, difBcult to decile whit 
portion ot the still esi tmg Slavic tongue has kef t itself the pu 
re t the Old bla\ic has its dra-ciama the Serbian its Turcisms, 
the Polish and Bohemian their G-ermanisms thi, Eus lan its 
Ti tiri'-ms (jermani'ima aud fiallitiims "Ni: lai^uagi, iii the 
world will tvei re'' '■t the influence of the lai g lages of its neigh 
1 urs and even the lofty Chinese Mall cannot protect the 
inhibitnnt&of that vast tmjire from oorruptions in thoir language 
It was formerly the general view, that the ecclesiastical Slavonic 
was to be considered as the inotJter of all the living Slavic dia- 
lects ; and there are indeed even now a few philologians and 
historians who still adiiere to tlint opinion. The deeper inves- 
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tigationa of modern times wlierever -wi (jt^ual ahare of profound 
eruilit on and love of truth has happened to be united in thi, 
same peisini hiie 'safficitnth pioicd that tht t! ur li feWf n c 
IS to he c nsidoicd not as the mother of all the other bh\ie 
languages 1 ut aa standing to tlum only m the relation of an eldei 
Bister — a dialect like them hut earlior de^ clnp od and cultivated 
The iiigual motHu tongue from which they were all derived 
must have peribhel many c untune 4 ago But iiJieic the Old 
Slavic WIS once spoken lud which ot the still living dialects 
his hem developed inimrdi if iy ant of it — in hono ir to which 
all the nations of the cistern stem and one if the we'-tcrn 
aspiro — I a question whirh ill tic inve'^t gat ions and c n 
clusioni of alio historians and philologians ha\e njt hitherto 
been able to answer in a satisfactory manner The higliest 
authorities m Slavic matters .ire divided on this point The 
disp ite« relating to it have been conducted with a decree of zeai 
little propoitioned to its intrinsic impoitanoo naj recently, 
with api^^ion hordeiing upon fierceness, ami what is still more 
to be regretted without that regird to truth and candour, which 
ought to be the foundation of all historical rcseirches The 
great political questions which in the East of Europ have 
already disturbed the peace of nations — the idea ct PansUvism 
the disputed preponderance of \ustria or Kuasia the lealou^-y 
of the SIwi rices against the Germins and among each other — 
have been ill wel to exert a decided influence even on thiv 
purely historical question 

The claims ot the Russians m this matter haie long since 
been given up as easily refuted being indeed destitute of anj 
historical foundition The circumstance, howevei that the 
language of the Slavic Bible was in Eussia until the reign of 
Peter the drcat, exclusively the linguage of boiks confirmed 
the natives for 1 long time m the belief tliit the old Eussim 
and the obircli SliMf were nie in 1 the eime languise and tl it 
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the modern Eusslan was the immediate descendant of the latter ; 
until modern criticism has better illustrated the whole subject." 

The great similarity of the Slovakish language with the Old 
Slavic espeoially of the national dialect spoken by those Slotaka 
who 1 tt d th gh H f, y 1 tl p d f 

thei g t 1 f m d fl t 1 g t f 1 

any th SI vi 1 g g m d t 1 d f th SI k 

An h t lb 1 k w t w f t th hyj th IS 

for th SI k b 1 d t ly t th g t k d m f M 

via wh d g t 11 th t h t Cy 1 d 

Moth d 1 1 It f,l t th 1 t 

th th d h bl H 1 -Vbb t D > ky 

who h mdthp thpd wthm 

exa t d It d t g t 1 th t f th 1 f 

fere t SI d 1 t m d jly th y ihl I t b f 

him d d f th St is A. d g t h th Old Si 
was th t f Cj 1 d M th d th S B 1^ 

Ma d d 1 t th 1 f th 1 Th al 

the b thpl f th tw 1 p tl 

H d mild tetbl tiKpt 

nam f ^ Uy h h th ty d p t =!1 tt 

who fmlj^dwthhmp d Itwkby 



' See below in the Hialory of the Russian Language, and the so called 
Improvement of the Bible and chnrch books. 

' In modern timca Ihia view baa been defended principally by Ruasinii 
philologiats, llie Metropolitan Engene, Kalajdovilch, etc 

* See hia KyriH und Method, Prague, 1823. Schliizer oonaidera likewise 
the Old Slavic as a Bulgarian dialjct of the nititb centuty. See his Notibern 
History, p. 330. In another place he calls it the mother of the other Slavic 
languages ; see his Nestor, I, p. 46. 

* In his Grammar of the Slavic Language in Camioia, Ccrinthia, and 

> .TahtbUchcr der Literaluy, Vienna, 1830, Vol, XVII. Grimm is of the 
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arguments of no less woiglit, that the true home of the language 
of the Slavic Bihle was to be sought among the Pannonic or 
CaTantano-Slavi, the ^ovenzi or Vindes of the present times.' 
The adoption of a number of German (not Greek) words for 
Oh t 1 t k K h. post { i / tU \ te g 

t ly be pi 1 h t 1 y G m gl b h d 

d U m fl Th P SI w M th J 

d f th t t th S pt w fl t 

t 1 t d d Ij 1 by th tw b tl tit 

p I t th B It, AM wh ly 1 t d 

th k d I d 1 t 

Kit g t h 1 tl t f 1 1 t th 

m t SI hi p 11 tl t th F 1 

h 1 wh t II pt t f t th t t! I g f th 

SI B bl w th th t y th B Ig 

dlt dBl tl ShfFk thfet 

m SI il 1 1 1 1 d 1 

wktditthp fl^pt bttt t h 

t t f th h t m t th It th t B ! 

w tb I f th 01 1 bl d th t th 1 t U 

spoken in that province, corrupted indeed by foreign influences 
more than any other Slavic dialect, is its direct descendant.' 
Be this as it may. the Old Slavic has long since become 



same opinion ; see ihe Preface to his translation of Vuk Stephonov itch's Ser- 
vian Grammar. 

' See above, p. 11. 

' This view Schallarik takes in liis work on Sturic Ant:quitifB, and in his 
Slavic Ethnography. Palacky, a distinguished Bohemian scholar, adopted 
the same opinion in hia Hhtury of Bohemia. Prngue 1836. Both were coni- 
balled in a furious review by Kopitar, in Chmel's Oeelr. Gfichichtsforsehir, 
III. 1838 ; printed separately under the title ; Der Fiinnmiische Uispnn^ der 
Sim-is^hfn Lilvrgle. Hc- 
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the common property of ail the Slavic nations, and its treasures 
are for all of them an inexhaustible mine. Dohrovsky counted 
in it 1605 radical syllables.' Hence, it is not only rich in its 
present state, but has in itself the inestimable power of augment- 
ing its richness, the faculty of creating new forms of expression 
for new ideas. But its great perfection does not consist alone 
in this multiplicity of words. Sehlozer, the great historian and 
linguist, justly observes : " Among all modern languages the 
Slavonic (Old Slavic) is one of those which are most fully de- 
veloped. With its richness and other perfections I have here 
no concern. How it became so, the history of its cultivation 
sufEciently explains. Its model was the Greek language, in 
those days the most cultivated in the world ; although Cedrenus 
no longer wrote like Xonophon. No idiom was more capable 
than the Slavonic of adopting the beauties of the Greek. The 
translators, intending a literal version, and not like Csedmon the 
Anglo-Saxon, or Otfried the German, a mere ^wc(k metajjhrase, 
wore in a certain measure compelled to subdue their own lan- 
guage, to make it flexible, to invent new turns, in order faithfully 
to imitate the original,"' 

After having ceased for centuries to be a language of com- 
mon life, the Old Slavic has of course lost that kind of pliancy 
and facility, which only a living language, employed to express 
all the daily wants of men, can possibly acquire. But for this 
same reason it has gained infinitely in solemnity and dignity. 
Imposing by its very sound, exciting in the minds of millions 
sanctifying religious associations, it seems to have grown almost 
unfit for any vulgar use, and to have become exclusively devoted 
to holy, or at least to serious and dignified subjects. 

" Dobrovsky's Eiitwurf tu ti'ner allgemeinen Sln-ciscken Elymologie, 
Prcgue 1812, See also ihe S/ouanSa of Ihia celehraled scholar. 
' Schliizcr's Neslor, IIL p. 994. 
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There are, as we have mentioned above, many c: 
which seem to justify the opinion, that the Slavi were very early 
in possession of a degree of cultivation, whieh would make 
it indeed difficult to helieve, that they should not have known 
bow to read and write before the ninth century, Ditmar of 
Merseburg, the German, speaks of the inscriptions with whicli 
the pagan Obotrites, the Slavic inhabitants of Mecklenburg, used 
to cover their idols. The southern Slavi had much greater 
advantages. Neighbours of tlie Greeks, and in constant inter- 
course with them ; both as a nation, by war and traffic, and 
through individuals who lived at the court of Constantinople; it 
can hardly be supposed, that no earlier attempt should have 
beea made to adapt the Greek alphabet to the Slavic language, 
or to invent a new one founded on that basis. There was how- 
ever not a single satisfactory proof, that this was ever done with 
any degree of success before that time ; notwithstanding all the 
grounds by which some modern writers, zealous and elocjuent 
advocates of this opinion, endeavoured to support it," It is only 
since Kopitar's discovery of some Glagolitic manuscripts at least 
cotemporary with the most ancient Cyrillic documents known, 
that this question has taken another aspect. But whetlier there 
existed already a Slavic alphabet or not, it is very doubtful 
whether Cyril knew it ; since the Slavic tribes among whom he 
and Methodius lived, were not acquainted with it ; for all the 
legends and early historical annals agree in calling Cyril the in- 
ventor of the Slavic alphabet. 

'° Rakoviecky, in his edition of the Pratyda Susska. Warsaw 1820-33. 
KutBiiceich, Specimen Philologia et GeograpMir,, etc. 1795. See also 
Frahn'a publicalion, " Ueber die alleale Sehrifi der Russen," St. Pstersb. 1835 ; 
where a specimen is given of ihe form of writing which the Arabian author 
Ibn Abi Jaliub el Neditn uscribes to Ihe Russians, This writer liied al the 
close of the tenth cenlury. He quotes os hia authority an envoy sent from 
some Caucasian prince to the Iiing of the Russinns. 
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Ih Iph bet d by C 1 f d 1 th (x k 

I dj t ^ t Cj 1 [I J d il tl P k 1 t 1 

tb I t w f th m Ii m h It d th h p th 

f t m h dly t b g d tl p t t 

g th Z dth S" fth G k Th fi th th 1. gl h 
t th G k p t f tb t 1 tt tl 1 tt t 

It d h p tl mm / f th SI 1 g « 1 th 
p d w th th I t f th m d G k Th 

HE Ite U tb th h d th JV f 

th SI Iph b t Tl < k i? (3 w t t th t U 

ft dfT d th w ItdfBik 

5 Th d 11 tb h t t d t &1 d 

wh h h d d t b d th G k Ipb b t Cy 1 1 k f 
th til h L Id Ji d m 1 d 

d tl y J d Ij d d th t m I t f 1 tt t 

m k fcl d wh h ft II th y t m f 

wtgd dfmthLt Ithm h tdd 

h Ipb b t t f tj b t g f th m 

dd Iyf,fp hlfp t 

wh h tb 1 d t d by ! d p t 

Smth tl dtUdmtlt 

d t th p t t t f th S! 1 g g tt ly 

pfl H thlt d^ bdmhd 

th b f th 1 tt 1 Hy 1th 1 th E 

h 1 11 m wh h lib m ! t d w th th 

t ly tt d "Uh th th Old 1 t lly h i t th 

tmfCid t ydffthdf dt 

w Id b Iffi It t d 1 t p t tt th tl ^ h 

t It m y t 1 g fb k 

Cyril, or, according to his baptismal name, Constantine, and 
Methodius his brother^ must bo reckoned among the benefactors 
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of mankind ; for it was tliej who procured for the Slavic nations, 
so early as the ninth eonturj, the inestimahle privilege of reading 
the Holy Scriptures in a language familiar to their ears and 
minds ; whilst the sacred volume yet remained, for oenturiea 
after, inaccessible to all the other European Christians, the exclu- 
sive property of the priesthood. They were horn in Thessa- 
lonica, in the early part of the ninth century, of a noble family ; 
it does not appear whether of Greek or of Slavic estraction, 
Macedonia, of which province Theasalonica was in the times of 
the Romans the capital, was inhabited by many Slavi at a very 
early period. Constantine, who obtained by his learning and 
abilities the surname of the Philosopher, could have learned 
Slavic here, even without belonging to the Slavic nation. As a 
flourishing commercial city, this place was peculiarly favourable 
for learning languages ; and it was probably here too, that Con- 
stantine learned Armenian ; for the introduction of several 
Armenian letters into the Slavic alphabet seams to prove, that 
this language was not unknown to him. When grown up, his 
parents sent him to Byzantium, where he entered the clerical 

It is reported that there came ambassadors from the Kha- 
zares, a Hunnic -Tartaric tribe, to the emperor Michael, to 
ask for a teacher in Christianity. On the recommendation of 
Ignatius, Constantine was chosen for this mission, as being par- 
ticularly qualified by his eloquence and piety. On the road he 
stopped for some time in Cherson on the Dnieper, where he 
learned the Khazarlc language. The empire of the Khazares 
extended from the Volga and the Caspian Sea, across the 
Caucasian isthmus and the peninsula of Tauiida, as far as to 
Moldavia and Walachia. Several Slavic tribes were tributary to 
them ; but about the middle of the ninth century, at the time of 
Cyril's mission, their power began to decline; their vassals 
became their enemies, and gradually their conquerors; until 
towards the end of the tenth and at the beginning of the eleventh 
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ccntuiy their empire becime entirely extinct " Constantine 
converted and baptized their KLan who>ie example wa^ followed 
h\ a great part of the nation It wis probahly ifter he had 
returni,d from this mi^ssion, that Cyril went to convert the 
Butginina At this time or ju-^t hefore, according to Do- 
brovsky s opinion he indented the Slavie lcttor=, and translated 
the fiospela during his stiy m By/antium Ihia however is 
nothing more than an hjpothci'i igun'st whi(,h tther hypotheses 
hi\e been started by othei sdiohrs Between A D 861 and 
8b3 there cime anothei embi^'ij to the i njpcror from the 
Moravian prince Eostislav who isked for a teacher not only to 
instruet hii K ibiBLta m Christianity more, perfectly tbm it had 
been done bef lut al t t h them to read. Most of the 
Moravians w e al ady b pt z d C nstantine, accompanied by 
his brother M th d u w nt t Moravia, where the people 

received them w th xp n f 1 J- They introduced here 

the Slavic lit g\ and p h d n th Slavic language. 

One peculiar circumstance served to give to their persona a 
more than common sanctity, Constantine had been so fortunate as 
to discover in Cherson the bones of the holy Clement, relies which 
he every where carried with him. After three or four years, the 
pope invited the two brethren to Rome, where the possession of 
these relics procured them great honour and distinction. The 
pope Adrian, followed by the clergy and people, met them and 
their treasure before the gates of the city. Both the brothers 
were consecrated as bishopa ; those of their Moravian disciples 
who had accompanied them to Kouie, were made priests and 
deacons. Constantine received the consecration, but did not 
accept the diocese allotted to him. With the permission of the 
pope, he adopted the name of Cyril, and died forty days after- 

" See Rees" Cyclopedia, nrt. Kkazarea; where however it is iiicorteclly 
said, that llipy «-ere a Turkish tribe. 
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wards, Feb. 13, A. D. 868. His remembrance is cherished as 
holy by tlie Slavic natioDS j and even as early as A. D. 1056, we 
ficd, in the calendar of the Evangelium of Ostromir, the four- 
teenth of February set down for the celebration of his memory. 

Methodius returned to Moravia the same year, A. D. 868. 
He was what was called an cpiscnpus regionaritis. and had there- 
fore no fixed residence In the letters of pope John VIII he is 
call d b 1 01 of M rav a an 1 Pannon a Tl e first of tl cse 
count es wai at th s i rod the tl eatre of bloody wars tie 
SUv c nhab tants t the other La I been al cady converte 1 to 
Chr st an ty bj German i r ests a arh a A D In con 

seq ence of th s Metl odi s f nd tl e L t n w si [ c tab! al ed 
here and the Lat n 1 ngu ge n use Tl nnovat n made by 
h m howe er was of eour e f,reatly fa ured by the people 
rho for the first t n e I carl tl e go pel read to them, n a Ian 
euape tLe\ uderstood But he u t th the n re opp t o 
fro u the pr e ts The wl ole jeal usy £ ti T m 1 church 
se ns to have been iwaLeued bj M tl d s jr cee 1 n^s He 
fo nd however a prote tor u t! pope h mself Thofearel[eT 
hafs an cut e 1 enat on of the ^lav o poiulato anl tier 
trans t on to the O e tal cl urch b t •is at tl e s me t m 
lea rous fo pr serve the whole a tl o tj uf tl e Lat n hni,a ^e 
In a letter to the "Mor^ in pr nee fevat pluk le enjo ns s, 
pr sly tlat n 11 the M rav u chur hes tl e ^ sjel for 
the &ake of the greater d gn tj should be read fi st n Lat n 
and afterwir Is tran lat d nto Slav c for t\ e people gn riut of 
the Latin." 

The question, what part of the Scriptures was translated by 
Cyrii himself, what by his brother, and what supplements were 
made by their immediate successors, can now hardly be an- 
swered in a satisfaetory manner. The honour of the invention 
of the alphabet appears to belong exclusively to Oyril ; but in 
the sacred work of translation, Methodius was not less active; 
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and Ills menta m respect to tbe coti\ triion and iDstruction of the 
Sla¥i were more faiouri-d by a longer life Iccording to John, 
exarch of Bulgaria Cjnl tianslated only ■elections from the 
'xispels and the Jjiosfk, as the hook of Acts and the apostolie 
ifL&tles are tngether called in Slavic i e a Lectionat-ium, or 
I 'itracts from thosi, parts of the Scriptures, arranged in such a 
W1J as to seive as a iessun for every sacred day through the 
whole year The Bn^siana call such a lollection Aprakoss, the 
G-rceks euayyckia cKKoyahia A work of this description is the 
above mentioned Eiangelium of Ostromir, of the year 1056, 
writtea out espresily for the domestic use of Ostromir, posad- 
niL'^ of Novugorod, a neir relation of the grand-duke of Izjaslav. 
It IS however held to he more probable, that Cyril translated at first 
the whole of the Gospels, as still contained in a Codes of A. D. 
1 144, in the library of the Synod of Moscow. The Presbyter of 
Dioclea, who wiote about A D llCl aseribi.s to Cjr'l not only 
the translation of the G spcls b it %\bo of the Psalter ' and at 
a later peril d that of tl e wh le Old and New Testaments as 
well as of the 1/ 'f i e the GiecL 1 tnrgy of Basilius and 
Chrysostom. This opinion his since been gmcrallj received. 
In respect to the Old Teatincnt h wcver it is rawh to be 
doubted ; since no ancient Codes of it cxisti or has ev i been 
proved to ha^e existed As to the Ntw Testament the Apoca- 
lypse must at any latc be exec]. ted 

What part of the translation was performed by Methodius 
does not appear Jihn csarch ff BulKiria who lived in the 
same century frinslated the 1 ouks of Johannes Damaseenns into 
Slavic. In the c urse of the tenth and tleventh centuries the 
Brussian and Ser\nn princes ciUed into their empires many 
learned Greeks verse 1 m the felavic languagt that they might 

" Posadnik 19 iboul tl e snme 13 noyor 

" In ihe Slavic lersion ot the Chronicle of Dalmatio, the Epislles instead 
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continue the holy work of translation. From the historian Nes- 
tor it appears, that the Proverbs of Solomon existed in the 
twelfth ceatury in Slavic. The hook of Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, 
the Prophets, and Job, were translated in Servia in the thirteenth 
or foutteenth centi y the Pentate ich n Eu a a r P land 
AD liOO oral out th it t It is e rta n that towards thi 

cl se )f the fittoenth century tl ^sl le B ble was already trans 
lited info Old Slavic A coring to Dobnisky the diflerent 
part ci it w re not colkcted int 1 aft r i^. D 14SS when the 
Bohem an B blc f Prague was printed This latter Berved as a 
molel for the jrrangement of the Sk-vonic Bible what was 
want ng wi at tl at time i-upjlied and th se hooka of the Old 
Testament which had been tr indite 1 from the Greek were 
reviewed inJ correeted accor ling t the "V ulgate The C odex of 
Moscow of A D UIO the most ancient tait 7g cop\ of the 
whole Bihlc m the Old Slavic is jrobaMy at the ame t me the 
first wh ch was ever wholly completed 

The don ims of the Old Slavic langun^e which eeme 1 at 
first tt be of very gr at extent were soon bj tie well known 
jealousy )t the E mish chuKh limited to Ens a and Servia 
In Bohemia wh ch owed its c n vers on to b- rman priests the 
SKvo hturgi seems never to have been generallj introduced 
and the old Slavic cl ur h language ha^ therefore exerted only 
an inconsiderable influence jn the E hen lan In Pohnd too 
the Slavic liturgy was only toft atecl although the first b ks 
with Cjrillic tjpes w n printed there In Moravia Pannonia 
and Illyr a the 'sla^onic worshij was aftei s me struggle &up 
planted by the Lat n in the two latter countries howe\ei the 
language was retained and the occidental church service con 
ducted m the Slavic language i e in a language i hich at fl at 
time was fertectly intelligible to the I!l>ri ns 

It a; pears tl at the \ nest of th s pai t of the c untry 1 a \ 
ne\er adojted the al[h bet which Cyril m^ente! f r f 1 e b i efit 
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of their brethren in Pannonia or Bulgaria :" who, less advanced in 
cirilization than the tribes bordering on Italy, could as yet neither 
write nor read : while the latter were already in possession of an 
alphabet of an ancient and raysterions origin. For the first appear- 
ance of the Glagolitic letters, {glagol signifies in Slavic word, or 
rather verb.) is still buried in perfect darkness. An almost fabu- 
lous antiquity has been ascribed to this alphabet by various o5d 
writers. Aceording to some it was derived from the Goths or 
Getse ; according to others, from the Phrygians and Thraoians ; 
and a very common tradition made St. Jerome, who was a native 
of Dalmatia, the inventor of it. The sounder criticism of our 
a(te seems at last to Lave proved that all these opinions were un- 
tenable. The oldest Glagolitic manuscript known before 1830 was 
a Psalter of A. D. 1220 ; i. e. more than three and a half centuries 
younger than the Cyrillic alphabet, and evidently copied from a 
known manuscript written in this latter. This, in connection 
with some other circumstances, induced the learned Dobrovsky 
to declare the whole alphabet to be the result of a pious fraud. 
It seems surprising that this view should have been generally 
adopted, — at least for a certain time. It was explained by Do- 
brovsky in the following way. 

At a Synod held at Spalatro in Dalmatia, in A, D. 1060, 
Methodius, notwithstanding he had been patronized by several 
popes, was declared a heretic, nearly two hundred years after his 
death ; and it was resolved that henceforth no mass should be 
read except in the Latin or Greek language. From the decrees 
of that Synod, it appears that they took the Gothic and Slavonic 

"■ That the Glagolilic alphabet, as has been afBr»ied, was the one invented 
by Cyril, and was gtadually changed into thnt afterwards known as the 
Cyrilhc, ifl an untenable position ; partly, beonuse no form of writing caald 
change in such a degree in one or two cenluriee ; and partly, because in somi' 
early monuacripts both alphfibels appear mixed, or rather are used alternately. 
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f th an diora. A great part of the inhabitants of lUyria 
m d n theless faithful to their language, and to a worship 
f n 1 t tlieir minds through that language. A siugular 
ma D b sky asserts, was found by some of the shrewder 
priests, to reconcile their inclinations with the jealous despotism 
of Rome. A new alphabet was invented, or rather the Cyrillic 
letters were altered and transformed in such a way, as to approach 
in a certain measure to the Coptic characters. To give some 
authority to the new invention it w^a ascribed to 8t, Jerome. 
This, it was maintained, is the Clagclitic alphabet, so called, used 
by the Slavic priests of Dtlraatii ^nd Croatia until the present 
time. Cyril's translation of the Bible and the liturg o 1 j ks 
were copied in these chani.ti.i'! with a viry f(,w d iiati Q'! m tl e 
language ; whioli probably had their foundation m tl e dift icnce 
of the Dalmatian dialect or were the result of tl e pr gre a of 
time ; for this event took place at least 300 y ars aft r the in\en 
tion of the Cyrillic alphabet. With this moditcati n tl e p lests 
succeeded in satisfying both the people and the l1 a r of Eome 
It sounded the same to the people, and I ^e/ different to the 
pope. The people submitted easily to the ceren on es of the Ho 
mist worship, if only their beloved language was preserve I an 1 
the pope, fearing justly the transition of tl l wh le Slavic pupu 
lation of those provinces to the Greek cl urch peira tted the 
mass to be read in Slavonic, in order to preserve his influence in 
general 

This hypothesis had come to be pretty generally received ; 
when in the year 1830, some Glagolitic manuscripts, which bore 
very decided evidence of being at least as old as the middle of 
the eleventh century, were discovered by Kopitar in the library 
of Count Clotz in Tyrol. The existence of the calumniated al- 
phabet at a period cotemporary with the oldest Cyrillio manu- 
script known {the Evangelium of Ostromir), was a death-blow to 
the above singular narrativo. Kopitar pubUshed the newly dis- 
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covered Codex, accompanied by a thundering philippic against the 
defenders of the former theory, and in favour of the antiquity 
of the Grlagolitic alphabet, and of the Panconian origin of the 
Slavic liturgy." But here the matter rested. Nothing has since 
been discoYCred, (so far as we are informed.) to throw light on 
the first invention or introduction of this alphabet ; no connecting 
link to explain its relation to the Cyrillic forms of writing. 

According to Vostokof, a Russian scholar of great learning, 
and one of the principal names in Old Slavic literature," the 
history of the Old Slavic or Church language and its literary cul- 
tivation, may be divided into three periods ; 

1. From Oyril, or from the ninth century, to the thirteenth 
century. This is the aiwient genuine Slavonic ; as appears from 
the manuscripts of that period. 

2. From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. This is the 
middle age of the Slavonic, as altered gradually by Russian 
copyists, and full of Eussisras. 

3. From the sixteenth century to the present time. This 
comprises the inodern Slavonic of the churcli books printed in 
Russia and Poland ; especially after the Iiiiprov&ment of those 
writings, so called. 

The moat ancient documents of the Old Slavic language, are 
not older than the middle of the eleventh century. There has 
been indeed recently discovered a manuscript of the translation 
of John of Damascus, written by John, exarch of Bulgaria, in 
the ninth century. Vostokof however proves on philological 
grounds, that it cannot be the original, but is a later copy. The 
above-mentioned Kvangelium of Ostromir (lOoG) is the earliest 
monument of the language, as to the age of which no doubt 

" Glagoiil/i Cloxiaaai.Vintleh. 1836. 

" 111 his essay On the Old Slavic Litngnase. See llie Kusaian periodical: 
Tfeatius of a Society of Friends of Husiiaa Lileratute, No. XVII. Mow. 
1&20. 
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exists. It is preserved in the imperial library at St. Petersburg.'' 
According to Vostokof, this is the third, or perhaps the fourth, 
copy of Cyril's own translation. Tbis latter is irretrievably lost, 
as well as "the copy whieJi was made for Vladimir the Great, a 
liundred years afterwards. 

Only a few years younger ia a Sbornik, A, D. 1073, or a col- 
lection of ecclesiastical writings, discovered in the year 1817. and 
a similar Sbctmik of 1076; the former in a convent near Mos- 
cow, the other now in the library of the imperial Hermitage of 
St, Petersburg. Further, the Evangdium of Mistislav, written 
before tbe year 1225, for the prinee Mistislav Vladimirowitoh ; 
and another Evangdium, of tbe year 1143, both at present in 
ecclesiastical libraries at Moscow. 

Besides tbcse venerable documents, there are several inscrip- 
tions on atones, crosses, and monuments, of equal antiquity ; 
and a whole scries of political documents, contracts, ordinances, 
and similar writings ; among which one of the moat remai'kable is 
the oldest manuscript of the Pravda Russkaya,^" a collection of 
the laws of Jaroslav, A. B. 1280. The libraries of the Russian 
convents possess a large number of manuscripts ; some of which 
proved to be of great value, when examined about twenty years 
since by a Commission of scholars, appointed expressly for that 
purpose by the Academy of Sciences.*' The spirit of critical- 

" Extracts ftom it may be seen in the valuable collcclion of Douumenla 
prepared by P. von Koppen : Sabranie ^ovenzki Pamjatniko'B, Si. Peters- 
burg 1627. See also Haiika'a Edition of Dobroveky's Slanin, Prague 1834. 

" This remarkable manuscript was not known until 173S, when it was 
discovered in the chronicles of Novogorod. Il has since be*n published in six 
difierent editions, the first prepared by SohlSier, 1767 ; the last by Ihe Polish 
scholar Rakowiecky,enriched with remarks and illustrations. See note 10, above. 

" AIHu Sahrannyje etc. i. e. Collection of Acts and Documents found in 
the Libraries and Archives of the Russian Empire, by the ArchiHographical 
Commission of Ihe AcHilemy, etc. 4 vols. St. Petersburg, 1836, 1P37. The 
oldest of ih«se documents does not go farther Lack than A. D. 1294 
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historical iaveatigatioii, which took its rise in Germany within our 
own century, has penetrated also the Russian scholars ; and their 
zeal is favoured by their government in a manner at once honoura- 
ble and liberal. Tiie task was not small. The Synodal library 
of Mo'icow alone has a trtiiure ot 700 Old Slivic Codices ; the 
Academj of Sciences in fet Peiersburg possesses liltewise nume- 
rous Slavic manuscripts Aniont; the libr.iries of other countries, 
there is hardly cne of any impoitaucc whith has not like Codices 
of raoie or less \ U le to exhibit Th se of Vienna and the 
Vatican ^re in this department especially rich. These two 
were thoroughly searched by a hke Commissnn " Of the great 
actiy ty and Ihe critical spirit which the Russian historians of 
our daj have shjivn in respect to their own past, more will be 
said in our sketch of the Russian literature 

The number of the monuments of the Old Slavic increases 
considerably in the second period and we find ourselves the 
more obliged to be satisfied with mentioning only the most 
important among them. At the head of thest, stands the 
Latirentmn Codex, the oldest i,sisting copy rf Ne=tor's An- 
nals, A. D. 1377, now in the imperial hbrary at St Peters- 
burg. Nestor, a monk in a convent near Kief born A D. 1096, 
was the father of Russian history He wrote Annals m the Old 
Slavic language, which form the bisis of Slaiio history and are 
not without importance for the whole history of the middle ages. 
They were first printed in A. D, 1767, and subsequently in four 
editions, the last in 1796, Sohlttzer, the great G-crmau historian, 
who published them anew in 1802-9, with a translation, added 
considerably to their intrinsic value by a critical and historical 
eommcntary upon them. But even his edition could not satisfy 

=' Oil the remaikable Slavic manuscript called ■' Teile du Sacre," which 
ivas fust re -discovered on this expedilion, see Glaeolitic Lileriilme, in 
Pan It. Chap. II. 
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tbe more critical spirit of our days. A new one has been pub- 
lished in the coarse of the last seTen years ; for which, not lesa 
than flfty-three maniiscripta were earefnlly compared. The merit 
of it belongs to the Arcbfeographieal Commisaioii of the Academy. 
Th / ; p Ah q w th th t th t y I th 
ftm dftep th hthhdf y 

t jy t tl h ly b t h 1 f If, 

h y w P t fe t 11 g 1 1 Th 

ty f th f y t 1 t It I A 

D 1 12 th P t h t C t t pi t tl 1 t f 

tbTBlI th tl d<k( If 

M t Ath ) t M w t th b 1 b k d t 

tth d t tl (_ 1 1 A tl 1 

my ftwdtUtdg d Ut m 

1 1 h th w k t w t k p p t lly th f th 

same an 1 the folio ng century unt 1 the re s on of the I't rg' 
al books wa prono need to be fin shed n A D ITb b t 
that of tie Bble not before V D IToI The pr nc pi % on 
wh eh th a rev on or iS t was called I p o t was made 

were n d rect confi ct w th the reyer nee due to the g n b 
of the Slav kng age The rev sers n the r unih lo oph e^l 
mode of procee 1 ng tr ed only to m tate the C eek or " nal 
and n a 3 m hte the ^^ram nat eal part of the Kng age a h 

as poss ble to ti o Euss an of the r on n t nes Tl ey all ted n 
the eonT ct on tl at the Idngu-vge of the B 1 le an I 1 tnr^, eal 
books waa merely ob i R I.Ten the litest rev ers of 

the Bible, m 17ol,knew nothing of Cyril or Methodius; and 
had no doubt, that the first translation was made in Russia under 
Vladimir the Great, A. D. 988, in the language which waa then 
spoken. 

Such other works in Old Slavic, as were the productions of 
this period, seem rather to belong to the history of the Russian 
and Servian literature. We have seen from the preceding, that 
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the Old Slavic had altered conaiderably ; nay, was in a certain 
measure amalgamated witli those dialects. "We shall see in the 
secjiiel, how it was gradually supplanted by them,^^ 

I'he printing of works in the Old Slavic, at the present day, is 
almost esclusivelj limited to tlie Bible and to what ia in imme- 
diate connection with it. The first printed Slavonic work was 
set in Glagolitie letters. This was a missal of A. D. 1483.°' 
The earliest Cyrillic printing office was founded about A. D. 
1490, at Kracow, by Svaipold Feel. Nearly at the same time, 
1492, they began in Servia and Uerzegoviiia to print with Cyril- 
lic types. In A. D. 1518, a Cyriliic- Slavonic printing office was 
established at Venice ; and about the same time, a part of the 
Old Testament in the 'White-Ilusaian dialect, printed with Cyril- 
lic letters, was published at Prague in Bohemia. 

In Russia, new the principal seat of the eastern Slavic litera- 
ture, printing was not introduced until after the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The first work was published in Moscow 
A, D. 1564, an edition of the Apostle, executed by the united 
skill of two printers. It would seem, however, that tboy did not 
succeed in Russia ; for a few years after we find one of them in 

" According lo Voatokof, the dialects of oil the Siavic nations deviated 
not only much Icra from each other at the lime of Cyril's (ronslation than they 
now do ; but were even in the middle of the elcvenlli centuty still so similar, 
that the dit&rent nalione were able to nnderetand each other, about as well &3 
the present inliahilants of the differenl provitices of Russia understand each 
other. The difiereiice of the Slavic dialects was then almost ciclnsively 
limited lo the leiical part of the laiigoage ; the gtammBtioal varieties, which 
exist among them at the present day, had not then arisen. The principal 
features which distinguish the Russian of the present day from the Old Slavic, 
are eAhibited in an article on. Russian Literalare in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, Vol. I. p. 609. 

ii Wg learn that F. von KOppeti several years ago discovered a Slavic 
work printed in 1475 ; but being unacquainted with the details, we are unable 
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Lemberg, occupied in printing the same book ; and the other at 
WJlna, in printing the Gospels. In Kussia, the Gospels were 
printed for tlie first time in A, D. 1606. The first complete 
Slayonic Bible was published at Ostrog in Voliijnia (Poland) 
A. D 1 1 f 1 I t J ft th m pt t U<)<) wl 1 1 

was th £ t th t mp h 1 d th wh 1 B bl Th d 
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" The first two editions are described above. The third edition d 
appear till nearly a century later, after the revision of the text had been 
pleled, Moscow 1751, fol. Subsequent editions are as follows; Moscow 1756, 
fol. ib. 1757, fol. Si. Fetfrsb. 1756, fol. Kief 1758, fol, St. Fetersb. 
1759, fol. Moscow 1759,3 vols. 8vo. ib. 1763, fol. ib. 1766, fol. ib. 1778, 
5vol3.evo. Kiefl779,fol. Mosc. 1784,fi>l. Kief 1788, 5 vols. Svo, Moso. 
1790, fol. ib. 1797, fol. ib. 1S03, fol. Ofen (Buda) 1904, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Mosc. 1806, 4 vols, 8vo. ib. 1810, fol. ib. 1813, 5 vols. Svo. ib, 1815, 8vo. 
St, Fetersb, 1816, 8vo. stereotype edition, issued sixteen times up to 
Alsoin4lo,slereotypeedition, issued five times from IBIS to 1831. 

" In the work of J, Lewieky, Grananatik der rutheiiischen oder 
mssischen Sprache in Galixien, Pramyal 1836, (o which is annexed a short 
histoiy of ihe Raihenian Literature, the RuBsinian and Whife-Russiaii dialects 
seem to be wholly confounded. 
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Latin by John Uzewiez, a Student of Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1643. In the year 1822, Dohrovsky published 
his Institution's Lingum Sfavicce dialecti vcteris, a grammatical 
work which, like all the productions of this distinguished scholar, 
throws a new light upon the subject, and renders all former 
works of a similar character useless. 

The lexical part of this literature is more defective. Most of 
the existing dictionaries are merely short and unsatisfactory 
voeahularies. The most ancient is the work of P. Berynda, 
l£X. Siaveno-Rtessicum, Kief 1627. More in use at present are 
the Kratkoi Slotear Slavjanskm^ or ' Short Slavic Dictionary,' 
by Eugenius, St. Petersb. 1784; and the larger 'Church Dic- 
tionary' by Aiexcjcf, 4th ed. St. Pet. 1817-19. A dictionary 
of this dialect for the special use of foreigners, does not yet 

In modern times considerable attention has been devoted to 
the examination of the Old Slavic language and its relation to 
its kindred dialeets. Antiquarian and paleographical researches 
have been happily combined with philological investigations ; 
and the eminent names wliich arc found among these diligent 
and philosophical inquirers, insure the best prospects to their 



" Schaffarik mentions that an Old Slavic Gtammat and a Dictionary were 
prepared and ready in inanuseript, by Voelokof, in 182G. Whether (hese 
works have been since printed we are not informed. 

°' Very valuable and detailed notices on all the subjects in immediate con- 
nection with the Old Slavic and modern Russian Bible, are to be found in 
Henderson's Biblical Eestarckee and Tracels in Russia, Lond. 1826, As 
this book is accessible in this country, and our limila are narrow, wc abalaiu 
from giiing more than a general reference to it, as containing the beat infor- 
mation 00 Slavic movers ever written in the English language. The reader 
will tiiiii there too a table of the Cyrillic and Glagolitic alphabet, taken from 
Dohrovsky's Jnstilutioafn. 
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PAUT IL 

EASTERN SLAVT. 
CnAPTER I. 

inSTOEY OF THE EUSSIAN LAKtiTTAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The name of Russia and the Russians is not older tban the 
ninth or tenth century. The northern part of that vait empire 
however, was long before inhabited by &layio nations who seem 
to have been divided into small states under chiefs ehcsen by 
tl m 1 f ha b n p aceable in their cliaractei and moat 

i tl n t buta y t n powertul neighbours About the 

dll t th n nth ntu y civil dissensions arose among the 
Sla t No f, 1 at th 1 otion ot a new head or posadniL 
T uU d at tl m t a f m without Vy the conquering and 
enterprising spirit of the Varegnns a Seindinavian tribe they 
no longer felt able to make resistance against them and there 
fore, A. D. 862, they chose Kuiik tl e chief of the Varegians 
for their own Lead, These Scandinavians were by the Finns 
called Ruotzi^ an appellation which n their language sign fiea 
strangers. This name, in a somewhit altered form passed o\er 
to the inhabitants of the acquiicd territ ry with whom the c n 
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querors soon amalgamated. Rurik founded thus the first Slavo- 
Russian state j and his followers, long accustomed to a warlike 
nomadic mode of life, settled down among the Slavic inhabitants 
of the country. The nationality of the strangers, comparatively 
few in number, was merged in that of tie natives ; but still, in 
one respect, it exercised a strong influence upon the latter, by 
infusing into them the warlike spirit of tho former. It is only 
since that time, that we find the Slavi as conquerors. Their 
empire rapidly extended in the course of the following hundred 
and fifty years, and their power and external influence also rose ; 
while at the same time the ancient civil institutions of the native 
Slavi were respected and improved. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century, Jaroslav, the 
son of Vladimir the Great, imitating his father's example, 
divided on his death -bed his empire among his sons, and 
thus sowed the seeds of dissension, anarchy, and bloody wars ; 
a case repeated so often in ancient history, that it seems 
to bo one of the few from which modem princes have de- 
rived a serious lesson. The Mongols broke into the coun- 
try; easily subdued the Kussians thus torn by internal dis- 
sensions; succeeded, A. D. 1237, in making them tributary; 
and kept them for two hundred years in the most dishonourable 
bondage. During this long period, every germ of literary culti- 
vation perished. In the middle of tho flfteenth century, Ivan 
Vasilievitch III,' delivered his country from the Asiatic bar- 
barians, then weakened by domestic dissensions ; conquered hia 
Russian rivals ; and united Novogorod with his own princedom 
of Moscow, From that period the power and physical welfare 
of Russia have increased without interruption to the present 
time. The literary cultivation of its inhabitants has likewise 
advanced ; at first indeed with steps hardly proportioned to the 
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external progress of the empire ; but now for more than a cen- 
tury, in consequence of the despotic activity of their sovereigns, 
with a wonderful rapidity. 

The history of llussian literature Las five distinct periods. 
The first period comprises an interval of more than nine centu- 
ries, from the date of our first knowledge of the Russian Slavi, to 
the coming of age of Peter the Great, A, D, 1689. Tlia period 
would easily admit of several subdivisions; and did we pretend 
in these pages to give the reader more than a sketch of literary 
history, we should perhaps find it advisable to adopt them. This 
long period, however, both in a comparative and an absolute 
sense, is so very poor, that, limited as we are, a few words will 
suffice to give a general survey of it ; and so much the more, 
because the productions of this period are closely connected with 
the history of the Old Slavic language, and have mostly been 
Ireid ment oned u d r tl at 1 ca 1 

The Sfco ? per 1 est ds tro n the com n f i^ of I eter 
tie Great to the acoes on of tlz letl hi da [.Iter A D 
1 41 wh h wi the on ue c ent ot Lomonosot s nfluenee 

The t] d per oJ extends f om Lomono of the cr ator of 
Ru an p f,e to Kara z n the reformer of it who was born in 
\ r 

Tl e /o r / pe od covers the interval from Karami n to the 
a CO son of thee peror N cholas 1825 

The fijtf perod beg na w th tie acee on of N cholts n 
1 1 and cent nues to the present t ne 

Beto e how ver we bef, n our h tor cal not es a few words 
rekt ug to the hi a ter t e features of the R s an language 
n ay find a ] lace here Three pr nc pal d alecto ire to be Is 
t gu led vz 

1 The R n prope the true 1 terary language f the 
wl ole Ru s an nat on an 1 spoJ i Mos ow and ^ll tl o cent al 
and northern part of the European Russ an emp re And heie 
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we will mention the remarkable fact that (lie peasant on the 
Wolgo, on tie Oka and on the Moikwa speaks the ^ame pure 
Russian which la heard m the pail ur and fiom the juljit 
"\ulgai and corrupted branches of this dialect 11 c tii ,(. of 
feuzdal lad Olonetuk the hst ot which is mixed with iiunish 
words 

3 The Malo-Euiiian the lingmpe of the south of Hu&sia 
eapeoially towards the east The principal differenci, between 
this dialect and the Russian proper consists partly in the pro 
nunciation of several letters e g in that of the consonant r, 
which sounds in the latter like s hard hut in the tormer like /i 
as hotpoflui instead of ^otjMdin master bid partly in m-iny 
obsolete iorms of cxj rea-ion nhich flecm to sfive to the Mib 
Kussian a nearer relationship to the Old Slavic in which similar 
idioms are to be found The influence of the Poles wko for 
nearly two centuries were mlcra of this pait of the country is 
also still perceptible in the language This dialect 1, especially 
rich in national songs Many f them are of peculiar beauty 
touchmg fimt-et^ and a poetical truth which tar outshines all 
artificial decorations The greater part ot these songs have an 
elegiac character is is the case indeed with most productions of 
the common people-* The d akct itselt howe\er is far from 
being less adapted to the expression of the comic There exists 
in it a travestj of the ^Enoid written by J Kitliare^^ki a 
Kozak which has iound gieat favour throughout all Russia 
iltloigh 1 foreigner is loss able to appreciate its peculiarities 
and beauties sineo indeed all poetie exeelknce of a comic de 
scription can be felt only b> those who are famdiar not only 
with the poetic lancjuape but iho with all those minute local 
and h stone dl circumstances the allusions to which erntribute 
so frejuentlj to augment the lud erous 

• See more on this aubjeel in Part IV. 
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Essentially the fame with the Malo Russian is the idiom of 
the RussniuAs in Red Kn«n, in the eastern part of Galicia, and 
the northeastern di'stnots of Huigiry and the few variations 
which ocmr in it have not jpt bi.cn sufficient^ investigated. 
Comparatively little attention has been paid to this branch of the 
Slavic race , and their beautitul national songs scattered among 
a widelj extended people, have only recently bccimc the object 
of cunoHity and examination 

3 The White Jtifsum is the dialect spoken m Lithuania and 
a portion of White Russia especially Volhj nia The situation of 
these provinces sufficiently accounts for its li.ing full of Polisms. 
All the histoiical document'! ct J ithuann are written in this 
dialect ; and several Russian writers in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries employed it in preference to the Old Slavonic. 
The first Russian translation of the Bible was written in it. It 
is the youngest of the Russian dialects. 

What first strikes us in considering the Russian language as 
a whole, is its immense copiousness. The early influence of 
foreign nations appears here as a decided advantage. The 
German, in the highest degree susceptible for foreign ideas and 
forms of tftoug/d, repels nevertheless all foreign words and forms 
of expression as unnatural excrescences. It is evidently dis- 
figured by the adoption of foreign words, and can preserve its 
beauty only by adhering to its own national and inexhaustible 
sources. The Russian, having been in early times successively 
subjected to the influence of the Scandinavian, Mongolian, Tartar, 
and Polish languages, is in this respect to bo compared, in a 
certain measure, with the English, in which the ancient British, 
the Latin, the Saxon, the Danish, and the French, amalgamated 
in the same proportion as the ideas of these difi'erent nations 
were adopted. Hence nothing that ever eontribated to the 
singular composition of this rich language, appears to be borrow- 
ed ; but all belongs to it as its lawful property. But the great 
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pre-eminence of the Russian appears in the use whicli it made of 
these adopted treasures. Its greater flexibility made it capable 
of employing foreigu words merely as roots, from which it raised 
stems aud branches by means of its own native resources. It is 
this copiousness and variety of >adii.al '<y51ahle«, whi(.h gives to 
the Kus'-nn in tertam respects a claim over all other Slavic 



Another excolknci. is the^jreat fiLcdom of rnnstruitnn which 
it albw" without any danger of becoming unintelligible or even 
ambiguous It rLsembles in this point the classic lingnages ; 
from which however its small number of conjunctions decidedly 
dist nguishes it This want of conjunctions his been objected to 
the language as a defect ; it seems however to be one of the causes, 
why it is so remarkably clear and distinct; since it can only admit 
of comparatively short phrases. In spite of this clearness, its 
adaptedness for poetry is undeniable ; and in this branch the 
incomparable national songs extant in it would afford a most 
noble foundation even in respect to forms, if nature could ever 
obtain a complete victory over the perverted taste of fashion. 
Whether this language is really capable of entirely imitating the 
classic metres, is Still a matter of dispute among distinguished 
Slavic philologians.^ As to its euphony, what has been said 
above in respect to the Slavic languages in general, may be 
applied particularly to the Russian. Here however the ear of 
the unprejudiced listener alone can decide. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

To tlm coming of age of Peter tlte Great, 1G89. 

The influence of the Varegians in respect to the language, 
appears to have been inconsiderable ; their own idiom on the 

' See Sehaflarik, GescMchte p. 178, note 4. 
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contrary being soon absorbed by that of the natives. Rurik's 
grandsons had already Slavic names,* The principal event in 
those ancient times, and one which manifested its beneficent oon- 
sequences in respect to civiliEation here, as every where, was the 
introduction of Christianity, towards the end of the tenth century. 
Vladimir the Great, the first Christian monarch, founded the first 
schools; Greek artists were called from Constantinople to embellish 
the newly erected churches at Kief ; and poetry found a patron and 
at the same time her hero in Vladimir. Vladimir and his knights 
are the Russian Charlemagne and his peers, king Arthur and his 
Round table. Their deeds and exploits have proved a rich source 
for the popular tales and songs of posterity; and serve even now to 
give to the earlier age of Russian history a tinge of that romantic 
charm, of which the history of the middle ages is in general so 
utterly void. The establishment of Christianity was followed by 
the introduction of Cyril's translation of the Scriptures and the 
liturgical books. The kindred language of these writings was 
intelligible to them ; but was still distinct enough from the old 
Russian to permit them to exist side by side as two different 
languages ; the one fixed and immovable, the voice of the Scrip- 
tures, tho priests, and the laws ; the other varying, advancing, 
extending, adapting itself to the progress of time. 

That this latter, the genuine old Russian, had its poets, was, 
until the close of the last century, only known by historical tra- 
dition ; no monument of them seemed to be left. But at that 
time, A, D, 1794, a Russian nobleman, Count Mussin-Pushkin, 
discovered the manuscript of an epic poem, ' Igor's Espedition 
against the Polovtzi,' apparently not older than the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is a piece of national poetry of no common beauty, 
united with an ec^ual share of power and gracefulness. But 
what strikes us even more than this, is, that we find in it no trace 

' Svialoslav, Jaropulb, Jaroslav, etc. 
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of that rudeness, which would naturally he e 
duction of a period when darkness still covered all eastern 
Europe, and of a poet belonging to a nation, which we have 
hardly longer than a century ceased to consider as barbarians ! 
There hovers a spirit of meekness over the whole, which some- 
times even seems to endanger the energy of the representation. 

The genuineness of this poem has, so far as we know, never 
been questioned ; but it is indeed a very surprising feature, that 
during the recent diligent searcli through all the libraries in the 
country after old manuscripts, not a single production has been 
discovered, which eould in any way be compared with it. This 
remarkable poem stands in the history of ancient Russian litera- 
ture perfectly isolated ; and henee eshibits one of the roost inex- 
plicable riddles in literary history.* 

On the whole, the Russians enjoyed at this early period aa 
much mental cultivation as any other part of Northern Europe. 
There were several writers even among their princes. Jaroslav, 
the son of Vladimir the Great, was not leas active than his father 
had been in advancing the cause of Christianity, and ail that 
stands in connection with religion. He sent priests throughout 
the whole country to instruct the people, and founded in Novo- 
gorod a theological seminary for three hundred students. He 
took care that the translation of the church books was continued ; 
but the most remarkable monument of his reign, as well in an his- 
torical as in a philological respect, is the Pravda Russka, a 
collection of laws.' Another grand duke of Russia, Vladimir 

' The chronographic manuscript in which the above poem was foand, enli- 
lled Slowo polka Igora, literally Speech on Igor's Expedition, ia said to have 
also contained several other piecee of poetry. By dii mipDrdonable carelessness, 
the manuscript, after Igor was copied, was lost again. We hear too of an 
old poetical tale. History of the wicked Tznr Mamai ; but have no means of 

' Pravda Biisaka, Jus Russorum. See 
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Vaevolodovitch Monoraact, wbo died in 1 125, wrote ' Instructiona 
for liis Children ;' one of his successors, Constantine Vscvo- 
lodovitcii, a hundred years later, produced a history of the 
Russian princes, which is now lost. The clergy, safe in their 
cells from the tempests of war, were busy in translating from the 
G-rcek ; Nestor T-rote his valuable arnials ;' another priest, Ba- 
silius, described the cotemporary events in the south of Russia ; 
Sylvester, bishop of Pcrejaslavl, ob. 1124, and several others of 
the clergy, continued Nestor's annals;" while Hcguni en Daniel 
wrote his travels to Palestine in the beginning of tlio twelfth 
century. 

The theological productions of the early portion of this pe- 
riod; are of less value than the historical. It was however this 
field, that was cultivated most diligently. There are several 
sermons, or rather synodal oraisons, still extant ; some of which, 
by another Cyril, metropolitan of Kief, A, D. 1281, are said to be 
not without real eloquence. Most of the productions of this 
early period, whioh belong indeed more to the history of the 
Slaronic than of the Russian literature, perished in the devasta- 
tions and conflagrations of the Mongols. 

From A. D. 1238 to 1462, the Russian princes, as we have 
seen, were vassals of the Mongol Tartars, or the Golden 
Horde.' In the course of these two centuries, nearly every 



' These valuable chroniolea were conlinued under different titles, but 
withont interruption, until the reign of AlesiP, fatter of Peter I, 

' The Mongols and Tartars have been frequently eonfouuded by historical 
writers; they are however two races perfectly distinct from each other, the 
first a North -Eastern, the second a South- Western Asiatic nation. The 
Mongols, however between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, conquerors of 
the Tartars as w 11 t 1 If A d f E p f as Silesia, and com- 

paratively not nu Ig d g d llj w h h subjugated Tartars 

among whom th y 1 d Th p M 1 rtly under the sove- 

reignty of Chin 1 Mil ry whence Jenghis 
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trace of cultivation perished. No school existed during this 
whole time throughout all lluasia. The Mongols set fire to the 
cities ; sought out and destroyed what written documents they 
could find ; and purposely demolished all monuments of national 
culture. The convents alone found in their policy a sort of pro- 
tection. Science therefore hecame more than ever the exclusive 
possession of the monks. Among these, however, no trace of 
classical learning, and hardly a, show of scholastic wisdom, was 
to be found. Fortunately they improved their time as well in 
respect to posterity by writing annals, as for their own personal 
benefit by accumulating wealth. 

The re-establishment of Eussian independence in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, bad a reviving influence on national sci- 
ence and literature. The nation however had been too long kept 
back, ever to be able to overtake their western neighbours. 
From this point a new division of this period begins. Some of 
the Russian princes were men of powerful aed active minds; they 
invited artists and physicians from Gfreece, Italy, and Germany, 
into their country, and rewarded them liberally. Ivan IV, '° 
A, D. 1538-84, ordered schools to be founded in all the cities of 
his empire ; under his reign the first printing-office was estab- 
lished in Moscow in 1564, Soou afterwards a theological acad- 
emy was founded at Kief, Boris Godunof, 1598-1605, sent 
eighteen noble youths to study at foreign universities. The prin- 
ces of the house of Romanof showed tliemselves not less active. 
Alexei and Fedor, the father and brother of Peter the Great, 
opened the way for that bold reformer, and appear as his worthy 
predecessors ; indeed the merit of several improvements, which 
have been generally ascribed to Peter, belongs to them. During 

Khsii came; partly Russinn suhjcols, scauered ihrough iNe goveninieiil of 
Irkutjk, anj n.ijed wiih Kaimucka and oiher Asialic tribes, 

'" Also called Ivan II, and Ivan the Cruel ; by modem hisiorians llie 
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this whole later period, the Polish language and literature exert- 
ed a decided influenee on the Russian ; and some writers bcgail 
to use the dialect of White Russia, an impure misture of the 
two,' ' while the pure Eussiau was despised as merely fit for vul- 
gar uso. The Malo-Russian also, or Kuthenian dialect, was, by 
the influence of the Polish language, cultivated before the pure 
Russian ; which last began, only in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth centurj to shike off these chains and acquire for itself an 
m lependent form 

The first gtrms ot dramatic art were likewise carried from 
Poland to Russia In Kief, the theological students performed 
e<:i-le&iasfical dramas and travelled about during the holidays, 
to exhibit their skill m other cities. The scenes which they had 
to repeat most tre ^u ntly. were the three Children in the fiery 
furnaei and Himins execution. The tragedies of Simoon of 
Polotzt, in the Old Slavic language, had great success in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Their renown penetrated 
from the convents to the court; where they were performed 
before Tzar Fedor, the predecessor of Peter.'* His minister, 
Matveyef, the Slavic Mecsenas of his time, and himself a writer, 
invited the first stage-players to Russia j and at his instigation, 
the first secular drama, a translation of Moliere's " Medecin 
malgr6 lui," was played before the gratified princesses and their 
enraptured maids of honour. The sister of the two Tzars, the 
Tzarevna Sophia, was a great patroness of the dramatic art ; and 
was herself the author of several tragedies aad comedies, which 
were acted before her by her ladies. 

This latter portion of the first period, poor as it iaf has nevcr- 

" See above, p. 51. 

" Most of Ihege dramaa are exlanl in matiuFcript in the synodal library at 
MoMOW. A selection has been printed in llie Dreion. Roasisk. Bibluilhtka, 
i. e. Old Russian Library, Moscow 1S18, 
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theless several books of travels to estibit, A merobant of Tver, 
Athana'ius Nikitin trivelled m the year 1470 to India yiaited 
the Deklfiii and Golcondi ind ga%e on bi? rtturn a dcicrijtion 
of those countriPS Two other meiohant^ ofMcscow Korobemi 
kof and Grckof des:,ribed a century later their travels through 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt Pelrr Ba kof Russian envoy to 
China published likewise a book of travels m that remarkable 
country 

In the department of history this portion of the first period 
was surprisingly productive Not only were tht, Annals of tbi, 
venerable !Nestor tho ba'is of all Slavic bi»tor\ continued bv 
the niouka with fidelity and zeal but a whole seriis of other 
annals biographies of single princes, and ch renographies were 
produced and e^en some foreign nations received their share 
of attentitn " Xhe reader however must not expect to find a 
vestige of philosophical genius nor a philosophieal representation 
of the events Entirely umc^uamted with classieal literature, 
the Greek writers of the Byzantine age were their only models 
The best that can be expected is i dry and faithful naiiative of 

The weakest part of the litciature of this later portion of 
the period la the theological branch , a sketch of which however 
maynot beinapprcpriitehere It is true that the ImpyoiemoitQt 

" The above mentioned chronicles, and another series of annals of a gen- 
ealogical character, known under the title Sttpeanajii Knigi, mutually supply 
each other. Simon of Suzdal, the metropolitan Cyprian a Servian by birth, 
and Macarius metropolitan of Moscow a clergyman of great merils, are to be 
named here. Another old chronicle called Sofiiakii Wremenik was first pub- 
lished in 18S0 by Stroyef. A chronicle of Noyogorod referring to the siiteenlh 
century was found by the same scholar in the library at Paris. 

" There is, however, in ihe style of Nestor and his immediate successors, 
a certain efibrt towards animation. Speeches and dialogues are iiilroduoed, 
and pious reflections and biblical eemenoes are scattered through the whole. 
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the old church books was esecuted with niaoli aeal ; but in what 
spirit this was dine in i pi il logical respect, we have mentioned 
above in the h t y f th Old Slavonic literature, to which, the 
labours of the t n 1 t p perly belong. Nikon, patriarch of 
Russia, ob. 1681 d n tb s work with the greatest activity ; 

and besides tl t f ta collection of historical annals," 

The light of th K f m t n vhicb at that time spread its bene- 
ficent beams HE p and exerted particnlarly such a 
strong influenc n P 1 1 d d not penetrate into the night of 
the Russian cbu b , tb ^1 ra of wbioli, however, had always 
been mitigated by a spirit of meekness and Christian charity. 
Still, we notice among the pulpit productions of this time some- 
what of the polemic genius of the age. It was not, however, 
against the bold innovations of Lutherans or Calvinists, that the 
clergy found occasion to turn their weapons, but against the 
Jewish heresy !" A translation of the Psalms of David, Moscow 
1680, deserves to be distinguished among similar productions. 
The writer was the monk Simeon of Poiotzk, author of the above- 
mentioned spiritual dramas, and instructor of the Tzar Fedor. 
Still more remarkable is the first attempt to translate the Bible 
into the Russian dialect. Francis Skorina, the translator, like- 
wise a native of Polotzk, where the Polish influence was stronger 

■= Known under the tille Nikonov spisok, published Si, Pelersbutg 17G7 
-93, 8 vols. For the haprommtnl of ihe Slavonic Bihie, Nihon alone, by 
applying (o ihe Patriarch of Conslantinople and olher Gwek dignilaries, ob- 
tained 500 Greek MSS. of the whole or poriioiis of the N. Test. Some of 
ibein contained also ihe Sepiuagint. These were moaily from Mount Aihos, 
and are now the celebrated Moscow MSS. collated by Matlhiei. See Hen- 
detaon.p, 53,53. 

" Joseph Snuin, a monk, wrote a hislory of the Jewish hereey, 60 called, in 
the fifteeiuh century, and a scries of sermons against it. This last was also 
done by the bishop of Novogorod, Gcnnadius, The Russian church had a 
lealous advocate in the archbishop Lozar Baranovitch, ob, lG93i 
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than in any other quarter, was a doctor of medicine ; but tie 
time had now come wlien it hegan to he felt over all Europe, that 
the holy volume did not belong exclusively to the clergy. Some 
parts only of his translation have been printed." 

In tl u of h sixteenth century, several printing offices 
tad been 11 h d n Russia, almost exclusively for the bene- 
fit of th 1 t, 1 k Nearly all the historical writings were 
preserv 1 n monu p ; and have been first printed in modern 
times. Th wkw d appearance of Cyril's alphabet seemed to 
add an unnect&sary difficulty to the diffusion of the knowledge 
of reading. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Elias 
Kopiovitch ma3e"some improvement in the appearance of the 
Slavic letters ; it was however reserved to Peter's reforming 
band, to give to them a fised and permanent shape. 



SECOND PERIOD. 

From the majority of Peter tfce Great, A. D. 1689, to Lomonosof, 
A. D. 1741. 

The history of the genuine Russian literature begins only 
with the adoption of the language of the people for all civil wri- 
tings. It was Peter the Great, who raised this language to be 
the language of public business, in which all transactions of the 
courts of justice henceforth were to be held, and all ordinances 
to be issued. Ere this energetical man was able to establish a 
Eussian printing office in his owQ empire, in order not to lose 

" A pan of the O.T. Prsgue 1517-19 ; ihe Acts and Epistles, Vilna ISaS. 
Siorina, in one of his prefaces, found it iieoeissry to excuse his roedJIing with 
holy ihinga by the esample of Si. Luke, who, he says, was of the same profes- 
Eion. The dialect of ihis tranalalior is the White Ruasian ; and ihe book of 
Job contains the first spednten of Russian rhymed poetry. 
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time, he gave a privilege for fifteen jears to the Dutch printer 
Tossing for Russian works. It was in Amsterdam, in 1699, that 
the first Rassian hook was printed. About the year 1 704, Peter 
himself indented somo alterations in the Slayic letters, principally 
so aa to make them more similar to the Latin. He caused a 
fount of these new types to he east by Dutch artists ; and the 
first Russian newspaper was printed with them at St. Petersburg 
in 170 The^e letters with some additional alterituna during 
the course of the following ten years were generally adopted for 
the Russian language and are m w'te at the present time The 
saiiie letter's with a tew slight variation's are also used by that 
portion of the Servians who belong to the eisttrn church the 
other p rticn making u'se f the Latin alphabet In all theolo- 
gical writ ngs however tj e ancient forms of the letters are pre 
served This is the dfference hetwecn the i^nshdaftiAit and 
tzerh\tn> n or the (.iiil and cl urch alphabet ' 

Tie energy w th which this cmj eror a real autocrat pro 
cecded tauaed 1 ii people to overleap a whole century If there 
is something revolting to a liberal mind, in the despotic haste 
with which he deprived a great nation at once of a part of their 
nationality, through his arbitrary decision in all that ho deemed 
best for them ; still it serves greatly to allay this feeling, to ob- 
serve that the resistance which he experienced did not proceed 
from the people, but almost exclusively from the obstinate pride 
of a spoiled nobility, and the narrow-minded policy of an igno- 
rant and jealous priesthood. The Russian nation itself is 
indeed, more than any other people, susceptible of deep impres- 
sions. Hence they are in general not averse to innovations ; and 
were in Peter's time, as now, willing to be conducted by a hand 

■• The Russians, however, oul of the forly-eix charHclera of ihe Slavonic 
alphabel, could malse use only of ihirly-fire ; the ServiauB, according to Vuh 
Slephnanovitch, only of iwenly-eighl. 
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! to the luxuries of literature ; tlie Tzar thought only of 
utility. 

These innovations in literature found of course a great many 
opponents among tlie clergy ; hut there were some enlightened 
priests, among those who held the highest standing in the church, 
who favoured in general the Tsar's plan. The field of theology 
heeame somewhat more cultivated during this period, Theophan 
Prokovitch, archhishop of Novogorod, oh. 1736, alone wrote 
sixty works, of which however only ahout half were printed. 
He was Peter's faithful assistant ; and not only hia learning and 
mental gifts, hut hia high moral character, gained him a decided 
influence. He was styled the Russian Chrysostom. 

Tbe metropolitan of Rostof, called the holy Demetrius, ob. 
1709, was likewise a very productive theological writer. He 
was considered by his cotemporaries aa a true pattern of Chris- 
tianity; and was equally distinguished for his learning. The 
metropolitan Stephen Javorsky, ob. 1722, was celebrated for his 
eloijuence in the pulpit. Gabriel Bushinsky, bishop of Ejazan 
and Murom, ob. 1731, was not only a theological writer, but 
translated also works on history. A remarkable example in this 
period, is Elias Kopiyevsky," ob. 1701, who studied theology in 
Holland, and became a proteatant, and afterwarda a pastor at 
Amsterdam. He aided zealously in Peter's great work of trans- 
lations. Several historical and philological works translated by 
him, were published by Teasing. Luther's Catechism was trans- 
lated about the same time by the pastor Gloek of Livonia, who 
had been made a priaoner by the Rusaians and carried to 
Moscow. It was in his house that Catharine, the future empress 
of Russia, was brought up.'' 



'iyevitch, the Bame whom we have mentioned as heving improved 

;eoflhe alphabet. 

me Gltick had translBted the Gospels into Lettoniaii, and made 
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Among the secular writers of thia period prince Antiochus 
Kanterair ob l/4'> must above all be mentioned Of Greek 
extraction a,nd burn in Con'tantinoj le with lU tlie advantages 
of an aeconiphshtd education and in full possession of several 
highly eultnattd language"! he nevertheless ehose Ihe Russian 
idiom tor his poeticnl product ona These ari, mostly satires, 
and cvidLDtly bear the stamp of a thorough knowledge of the 
clia«ics Eesidt' these ht, wrote on diffcnnt subjects of natural 
philosophy and translated a selection from the Epistles of Hor- 
ace ind F ntenelle s woik on the plurality of worlds About 
the same time Leont Mif.nitzkj wrote the first Rassian Arith- 
metic with \rahiL numerals 

Amonf, the Iji c po ts two Kozaks Cyril Dauilof and 
Semen Klimofsky ar nimcd with some listmctinn The first 
of tho two better kntwn under the dm mutiyt, of his name, 
Kirs/ a Dinilof deseryes particultr attention The Russians 
have their cyclus ot heron, legcnls as well a'- the occidental 
natio IS '\ lad mir and his Bcyars are t them what Arthur and 
his Eound table, Charlemagne and his twelve peers, are to 
Britons, Franks, and Germans. These traditions lived still 
among the people in Kiraha Danilof s time ; and yet live to some 
extent as nursery tales. Kirsha versified them ; and, we fear, 
changed them according to the spirit of his time. They have 
only been printed and published in the present century, at least 
seyentj-five years after they were written ; for Kirsha was a 
cotemporary of Peter I. It is no doubt to him, that we owe their 
preservation through an age of a false and pedantic taste, which 
could only have despised these relies of barbarism, and during 
which they were forgotten by the Frenchified literati." 

bIso an allempt lo fMriiish the Russians with a veraion of the Scriptures in 
their vulgar tongue. The delail may be read in Henderson's R*8eiireh*s, 
p. 111. 

" Kirsha Danilofa work was firet published at Moscow, 1804, with the 
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In historical contributions this period is not wholty poor; but 
as the writers paid not the slightest attention to stjle, or did not 
know from what principles to begin, the language remained 
entirely uneultiTated. There was as yet no thought of a Bnssian 
Gram-mar. In poetry the system of rhymed verses, in which 
the syllables were not measured, hut counted, in imitation of the 
Poles, reigned exclusively. Meanwhile the popular songs held 
feithfully to the old Russian irregular but highly musical num- 
bers, consulting only the ear. Trediakofsky, horn 1703, was the 
first who examined more closely the nature of the language, and 
advised the adoption of the classipal metres founded ou quantity. 
He applied on this point merely the principles which Zizania and 
Smotrisky, nearly a century before, had established for the Old 
Slavic idiom, and with et[ual propriety. But, as the talent for 
illustrating his rules by good examples was wanting in him, he 
made very little impression ; and his name and endeavours wore 
Boon forgotten.** 



THIRD PERIOD, 

From Lomonosof to Karamzin, A. D. 1741 — 1796, 

We have now reached the epoch from which the temple of 
Russian literature, as it appears at present, must he dated. It 

tide Drevidsa Suskiya Sticholvoreiiiya, Oid Russion Pocma. A more com- 
pifte edLlion, by Kaloidovitch, appeared in 1818.— A valuable liltle work in 
German by C. v. BuBse, FUrsl Vladimir uad aeiae Tajetrunde, Leipzig 
1819, waa probably foonded on ihal of Dsnilof. 

'^ As ft characieriatic of ihis pnet, we nieiilion only that the empress 
CBthariiie,iii her soeial parlies, used to iniliei as a punishment for the little sins 
against propriety eommitled ihere, e. g. ill humour, pasaionate diapuling, etc. 
the task of lesmiiig by lieart and reciting a number of Trediakofeky's veiaes. 
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J litehature. 



was Peter's hand that laid tlie comer-stone ; it was Lor 
who raised it above the ground; whilst the fortunate turns of 
Elizaheth's and Catharine's vanity caused it to be filled with 
more worshippers than would otherwise ever have sought the 
way th ther Academ es were founled fo the e e c a and a ts 
nuner us nst tut ns for the el oat of all 1 ses and a^es 
were c eated a d e do ved w tl true mper al raagn flcence In 
the jear 1 5s the un era ty of M scow was founded while 
other BC cut fi n t tut ors t all desor pt ons were e t 1 hed 
1 y C tl r ne h unbo mded 1 beral y In the year 17'^3 Ihe f ee 
establ sh n nt f pr ut ng ofheea was permitted of Jursc not 
wthout e erv n^ to the g ycr n ent the pr Je^e f a str ct 
ce ao sh p 4 sem nary f r ed at ng teac rs fo pop lar 
solo la wa er tel w th the te ton of found g Cjnna a 
all over tl o co ntry Tl ese n e'la res no do bt hdd a s en 
t al and b n fie al nfluence od the general c v I zat on of the 
nat on But tl e common people the peasantry re na iied en 
t elj negle ted 

I was 1 owever n a fa Iv of the lowest stand ng that M 
ehael L u u t was b rn 4 D 1 11 Hi father waa a 
fi hermd n th j, vernment of Arc! a i, 1 Dur n^ the long 
w nter wl e ! fath rs trale wa nterruptel Lo on of 
learned to read of one of the ehure er nta Tel eaut es ot t! e 
B hie, and tl e i ng ng f the Paal ns 1 r g the church aertice, 
in the rhymed translation of Simeon of Polotzk, first awakened 
his own poetical facultiea. An ardent desire for au education 
caused him to leave home privately and seek his way to Mos- 
cow, where, he waa told, was an institution, io which foreign 
languages were taught. Circumstances proved fortunate; he 
found liberal patrons ; was educated afterwards in Kief and St. 
Petersburg, and obtained means to go to Germany. Here 
he connected philosophy with the mathematical studies wiiich 
he had hitherto chiefly pursued ; devoted a part of his time to 
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the science of mitimg, at the celebrated school in Freiburg ; and 
sat in Marbarg at the feet of the philosopher Wolf. In passing 
through Brunswick, lie escaped with difficulty the horrors of the 
Prussian military system. He succeeded in reaching Holland, 
and thence returned to his own country; where he was well re- 
ceived and honourably employed by the government. He died 
A, D. 1765, in the enjoyment of high general esteem, but not 
that degree of reputation which has been allotted to him by a 
more judicious posterity. He first ventured to draw a distinct 
boundary line between the Old Slavic and the Russian lan- 
guages ; which hitherto had been confounded in a most intoler- 
able manner. In his Russian Grammar, he first laid down prin- 
ciples and fixed rules for the general compass of the language ; 
without however checking the infiuence of the Church Slavonic 
more than was necessary, in order to preserve the identity of the 
former. He wrote a sketch of Russian History, a long and tedi- 
ous epic poem called the Fetreide, speeches, odes, tragedies, and 
several works on chemistry and mineralogy. None of his produc- 
tions are without merit ; but he was more a man of sagacity and 
strong talent, than of poetical genius. His poems are all cold and 
artificial; escepting perhaps his version of a few chapters of the 
book of Job, where the beauties of the original appear to have 
inspired him. His speeches and odes are written in the same 
style of panegyric, which then reigned, and which reigns still, in 
all the creations of Russian poetry or prose having the least re- 
ference to the imperial family ; and which, in connection with 
the boastful style of all productions purporting to describe 
national deeds, is a real blemish upon the Russian literature, 
fitted to render it disgusting to all foreigners.*' 

The two most celebrated writers among Lomonosofs eotem- 
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poraries, though somewliat jounger tiian he, were Alexander 
Sumarokof, ob. 1777, and Michael Kheraskof, born 1733,o1j- 1807. 
Both were very productive writers in prose and poetry, over- 
whelming the reading public with tragedies and comedies, odes 
and epistles; and the latter also with two long epic poems, one 
in twelve, and the other in eighteen cantos ! Both were highly 
admired, and the overflowings of their pens were devoured with 
avidity. Kheraskof was called the Russian Homer, The child- 
hood, in which Russian literature then was, is not the age of 
criticism ; sounder judges of later times have allotted to those 
productions a place hardly above mediocrity. 

The first Russian theatre was institnted in Jaroslav, A, D, 
1746, The permisson, which the actors obtained A, D, 1754, 
to establish themselves in St, Petersburg, and still more the 
foundation of a national stage ia Moscow in 1759, served much 
to awaken the decided dramatic talent of the Russians ; a fac- 
ulty in which they are perhaps incomparable, and certainly are 
not surpassed by any other nation. Several gifted literary men 
employed themselves in writing for the stage. Such were J". 
Knjashnin, ob. 1791, an imitator of the French, but not without 
talent of his own ; Von. Wisin, ob, 1792, the author of two com- 
edies full of gpnume cjmio power Maikof, Nicolef, Klushio, 
eti. The diatinguishtd productions of Von Wisin alone have 
contmuod to hull po'isession ot the hti^e,^* 

A'' the m j't jj imment poet^ ot a raisccllaneous character the 
folliwiQif may be mentiDned Hippolit Bagdanoviteh, horn 1743, 

" Hi« maBlerpiei,e JSedoiotI Mimas Datliiig," iUerolly Ifte Mraw, pub- 
lished 17U7, prf^iils an mconiparable pjclure of liie manners, habits, etc. of 
the Russian counlry genlrj Polpmbn who was Von Wisin'a patron, felt 
ao encbanled once alter a iheatncal representation of this comedy, ihat lie 
advLhed ihe author to die now Die Denis he cried, " ihou canst nol write 
any ^ing better do not ^iinive ihy gW y A posthumous drcma by the 
SBtne author haj lecently been found and printed. 
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6b. 1805, author of a tale in verse, Dushen^a, Psyche, not 
without gj-aoefulneas and naiveti ; Chemnitzer, oh, 1784, the 
writer of the beat Russian fahlcs ; Gahriel Dershavin, born 1743, 
ob. 131(5, the most celebrated Russian poet of his time. The 
glory of Catharine II, and of the Russian army, was his 
favourite theme ; but even the panegyrical style of his odes, the 
most dangerous enemy not only of moral, hut likewise of poetical 
truth, cannot destroy the power of his truly poetical genius. His 
ode To God has obtained the distinction of being translated not 
only into several European languages, but also into Chinese, and 
hung up in the emperor's palace, printed with golden letters on 
white satin," Further, Vasilii Kapnist, born 1756, oh. 1823, 
wh ly 1 p t t 1 D 1 B b f f '1 

ly 1 t 1 w th E gl h 1 t t wh h h d d 
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,0 Japanese, Bcoording to Golovnin's account, and suspended 
er io the temple uf Jeildo. See Bowrina's Rnsaian Andiol. 
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The patriotism wbich caused the Russians ever to pay a cer- 
tain degree of attention to their uational history, deserves the 
highest praise. During all periods of their literature, thia branch 
has been attended to witt diligence. It is however especially 
the laborious collection and faithful preservation of materials, for 
which posterity is indebted to them ; since there is little of a, 
philosophical spirit to be found in their arrangement of these 
materials ; and in regard to the language in which they are pre- 
sented, it is striking to observe how the Russian prose was always 
far behind the Russian poetry. G. F. Miiller, oh. 1783, a Gier- 
man by birth, but who devoted all his life to Russian literature, 
published the first Russian periodical, dedicated chiefly to his- 
torical objects.'^ Ho also caused several old manuscripts to 
be printed ; and added greatly to their value by his investiga- 
tions and commentaries. Prince Shtsherbatof wrote fifteen vol- 
umes of Russian history, besides several smaller works, — a mere 
collection of feets, but rendered more important by a review and 
criticism upon them by Boltin, ob, 1792, a distinguished histori- 
an. Tchulkof wrote a history of commerce ; Jemin, Rjtchkof, 
Golikof, and others, wrote on particular portions of Russian 
history. 

For the philological studies of the langnage, the foundation 
of the Russian Academy, A. D. 1783, was of great importance, 
A standard grammar and etymological dictionary were published 
by it in 1787-90, founded on a plan perfectly new, and in the 
merit of which the empress Catharine had no small personal 

*> Thia was a monlhlj' periodical, firal published 1755. The list of Ger- 
mans whose laboura have iitoved of the highest impotlance to Russia is very 
long ; among them are those of Pailaa, Schidzer, Frahii, Krng, elo. The 
deparlmenl of aialiatics has been excluaively culdvated by Germans, Livoni- 
ana, etc. and all that the Ruasiana have done in the philological and historical 
departments, reats on the preceding solid Bnd profound laboura of Getroan 
scholars , 
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share. Her example awakened not a few Mecjenases among the 
magnoies of the country ; and it became a point of higt ambi- 
tion to favour literature and literary men.^' 

As for theological and biblical science, scarcely any thing 
interesting, certainly nothing gratifying, meets our eye in this 
vast deserted field. Except a few didactic works on dogmatics 
and rhetoric, several catechisms and similar productions, this 
department is limited esclu ly t m n , or rather synodal 
discourses. There is not alw t 1 1 lent, and sometimes 

even a rich share of natural p w b t the language, though 
first developed in similar prod 1 so fuU of bombas- 

tic, tasteless, and mere rheto 1 m t that the thought 

seems to be entirely drowned th m 

Demetrius Sietchmof, met p I tan f Novogorod, ob, 1767, 
and the archbishop of A\ hit R a K ssky, ob. 1795, are 
considered as not being with t 1 (ju Platon Levshin, 

metropolitan of Moicow, was tb m t p d ictive of the eccle- 
fliastical writers He died m 1 12 a d t nucd to write until 
the end of his life ; bis productions conseijuently, in respect 
to time, belong partly to the nest period of Eussian literature." 
Anastasius Bratanofski, archbishop of Astrachan, ob. 1806, takes 
the first place among Russian 1 a t 1 at n respect to 
style and command of langu tt gh b J p rs and pro- 

founder feelings are ascribed t nab] t t Kief, Ivan 
Levanda, ob. 1814. Here u atai gu t m nat , All the 
ing ecclesiastical writ f any d t n t n although only 



" To the honour of the Russians it must be said, that it is slill so. Dershii- 
vin and Dmitrief were ministers of state ; Griboyedof was an ambassador; 
Karamzin occupiedjBndShiehkof and ShukoTski still occupy, high offices of the 

" His Summarg of Christian Ditnnity has been Iranalaled by Dr. Pinker- 
ton, and published in his " Present stau of the Greek Church in Russia." 
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a few years younger than those here nientioned, f 
to language to belong to the following period. 



FOURTH PERIOD. 

Fiom Karamzin, A. D. 1796, to the coTnmencement of the reign 
oftlm emperor Nicholas in 1825. 

Tke number of Russian writers increases during this period 
so considerably, that we feel more than ever obliged to limit our- 
selves to the most distinguished ; thus, no doubt, passing over in 
silence many a name more deserving to be mentioned than others 
of the preceding periods, which borrowed a comparative lustre 
only from the poverty of the times. 

The emperor Alexander, during the first years of his reign, 
showed a zeal for the mental cultivation and enlightenment of 
bis subjects, which presented him to the eyes of admiring Europe 
in the light of one of the great benefactors of mankind. Who- 
ever will take ttie trouble to follow the career of this prince 
closely, and contrast the shouts of acclamation with which the 
world bailed him at first, with the disesteem into which the same 
individual a fevv years afterwards shrunk, as a weak and insig- 
nificant being, — and then again compare the enthusiasm with 
which during the time of his better fortunes he was received 
anew as the deliverer of Europe, with the part which was after- 
wards assigned him in the system of obscuran/ismus supposed to 
be adopted by the united sovereigns of Europe, — whoever con- 
siders all this, cannot but be struck with the small portion of dis- 
cernment and discrimination which is manifested in the world. 
A sober and keen-sighted observer might have seen even in the 
beginniDg, glorious as it was, that not all is gold that glitters. 
All that was done, was accompanied with a noise and boasting 
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whict strangely imposed upon foreigners. Univeraities, on tlie 
plan of tlio venerablo institutions of learning in Germany, were 
founded, wliere all tte preparation necessary in order to profit 
by them was wanting ; and tlio profoundest Bcienees were pro- 
fessedly tawglit to pupils, who were still deficient even in ele- 
mentary knowledge. We do not however mean to say, that 
mueli real good wa'i not done ■ and even if some of the new inatl 
tutions were t i j t 
time has com w 11 m wl 
least in a me t 1 Th 

men schools t 1 1 t 1 
empire, dese { 1 fi d ] 

schools, oallel ^m 
many lower p vi It 
ander's reign 1 

Besides th t 

founded five th 
schools ; amo g wh h t 

year 1823, an I tt t f fl 
founded at St P t h 
a city which has by its location more natural advantages for the 
learning of Asiatic languages than any other, and where for most 
of them native teachers may be readily obtained. On the other 
hand, the Asiatic Museum, attached to the school at St. Peters- 
burg, contains all the means and aids for those studies to bo met 
with at a more remote place, Eichly endowed by the munifi- 
cence of the emperor Alexander, who caused scientific treasures of 
every kind to be liberally purchased, it was also greatly aug- 
mented during the late war with Persia ; wbere by order of the 

" A survey of the number and general classification of the universities and 
Bchools in Russia al this period, is to be fonnd in the American Quarterly 
Ohservf r for Jfiii. 1S34. Vol. TT. No. 1 
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emperor all con [uered c t es w re lepr v 1 of tl e r 1 brar es 
wtether publi o j at wli le b^ a &t pulat oa b tlie t eaty 
of peace the t au ^ e nment wa compelle 1 to d 1 ver to 
Russia tuwirds f u hunJ el a nu cr pts a 1 t f i^I: li isa 
drdwu up liy the o ental st F ahn and feenkof kj A g 
these were the g ^ jhy of Ptolemj and s 1 A ab t n 

lations of (Jreek and Latin works, lost in tht, oiiginal langua{,Ls, 
Although the object of the oriental schools in Russia was origin- 
ally to educate translators for diplomatic missions, they have 
proved themaolves very useful to oriental philology in general ; 
especially through the many gifted G-ermans in the Russian ser- 
vice, who avail themselves gladly of opportunities for those 
studies which their own country cannot give. It will however 
be seen in the sccjuel, that several learned Russians also have 
paid an honourable attention to this branch, especially within the 
Ijst twenty y ars 

The Euoann Biblo 'Jocieti foind 1 4. D 1^1" was at 
first patronized 1 y the emjeror Under its au"! ic s and at the 
mat gation of the emperor himsulf there was prej Jrel a version 
of the Scriptures m th Kussian dialect In the year 1S20, not 
less than oO 000 copie of the Gospels and the ^cts were issued 
from the press in If o the whole New T stiment was finished, 
■ind la the com ie of ciaht months 000 copies were hstributed. 
For this tran lation tho jcasantry to whom tht Old Slavic 
church Bblp was only half irtellgble showel such an eager- 
ne'JB as so n to ess, te tr ul le among tho clergy In some of 
the governments remot from the capital the reidois of this 
version ot the Bil lo had to encounter serious persecution. In 
respect to translations into foreij;n Iinguages a kind of rivalship 
arose between the jarcnt society m Englmd ind the daughter 
in St Petersburg Besides the prepaiation by tho latter of trans- 
latnns lato thirty orn. diffcient languages and d ikcts within the 
limits of the Russian i'inptri>. shp lllti^wisc fonk csre of several 
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Asiatic nations, and founded auxiliaries in tte deserts of Siberia, 
and also in the midst of the Kozaks of the Don and the Cir- 
cassian provinces. In A. D, 1820, this society had fifty-three 
sections and 145 auxiliaries; and the number of copies of whole 
Bibles and of New Testaments distributed, exceeded 430,000. 
But in 1822, the sooicty held its last anivcrsary ; and three 
years later, some of the more important Russian clergy succeed- 
ed in closing the series of annual reports. In April 1826, the 
activity of the society was ultimately terminated, or, as it was 
expressed, was stDipended, by the Ukase of the emperor Nicholas, 
at the instigation of the metropolitans Eugene and Seraphim, 
Since that time, only the sale of the copies already printed has 
been permitted.'" 

The Russian Bible Society stood of course in connection with 
societies for Foreign Missions ; but was active in this respect 
chiefly through the agency of the United or Moravian Brethren. 
In 1823 the Moravians of Saropta sent, with the express consent 
of the minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, two missionaries to the 
Kalmuks ; into whose language the Gospels had been translated 
at St. Petersburg by Schmidt. In the same degree that they 
found the people susceptible for divine truth, did they meet with 
opposition from the priesthood. The Khans, yielding to the in- 
fluence of the priests, threatened to emigrate ; and the Russian 
government fonnd It advisable to withdraw the mission. An 
interesting report of this mission was published in 1824, in the 
Journal of St. Petersburg. In the year 1824, a mission of the 
Greek ehuroh, at the instigation of the bishop of Archangel, was 
sent to the Samoyedes. This was the first attempt ever made to 



" On eII that telatea lo the Russian Bible Society, Henderson's Biblical 
Eesearciies contain most interesting details. The active part, howeser, which 
he ascribes to the Jesuits in effecting the suppression of the Society, ia fat Ironi 
bein^ historically nscertninnrf. 
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convert that savage people to Christianity ; of the results we 
are not inform eel. 

The compass of Russian literature ostcnded itself during the 
course of Alexander's reign, or rather from A. D. 1800 to 1822, 
with a most remarkable rapidity. In the year 178? the number 
of books written in the Old Slavonic and Russian dialects, did 
not exceed 4000 ;" before 1820 twice that number was counted ; 
the year 1820 alone produced 3400 works, 800 of tliem transla- 
tions from the French, 483 from the German, and more than 100 
from the Englisi., Sopikof, in hia bibliographical essay, enu- 
merates tlie titles of 13,249 Kusaian and Slavonic books, printed 
in Russia from A. D. 1552 to 1823. But at this time literature 
seems to have reached its height in respect to productiveness ; 
and sunk again with a still greater rapidity, probably in conse- 
quence of the political measures of the government. The year 
1824 produced only 264 Russian works. The yearly average of 
literary productions, original and translated, from 1800 to that 
time, is about 300 to 400, This number perhaps will not strike 
the reader as so very small, if ho is informed that in the whole 
eighteenth century only 1000 works were printed. Three hun- 
dred and fifty living authors were enumerated in the year 1822 ; 
mostly belonging to the nobility, and only one eighth part to the 
clergy. Their literary activity towards the end of this period, 
and at the commencement of the nest, was in a great measure 
confined to works of fiction ; especially novels end lyrical poetry. 
But at this time a deeper interest in their national history be- 
gan to be awakened. This department indeed had never been 
entirely neglected j and more than 10,000 manuscripts, unopened 
and unexamined, lay scattered throughout tho imperial and 
monastic libraries, 

Nicholas Karamzin, from tho commencement of whoso influ- 
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ence this per d f P 
born A. D. i H 

professor at M w , 
literary prop t h 
then consider d th 
years spent in t lb g th 
career with'th p bl 
cow Journal, which exercised a decidedly fiivourable inflnence 
on Kussian literature j although those productions of Karamain 
himself, which first appeared in this journal, evidently bear the 
stamp of the author's youth. Both in his prose writings and in 
his scattered lyrical poems, at this period, there is a certain dulcet 
sentimentality, behind which we look in vain for energetic or true 
poetic thoughts. He showed more maturity in his second perio- 
dical, called the European Messenger ; where political and moral 
subjects occupied his pen. But his principal reputation rests 
upon his History of the Russian Empire. In composing this 
work, lie was greatly favoured by tho government ; all the 
archives were opened to him ; all documents debvered mto hia 
hands ; and when it was completed, rewards and gratuities of 
every description were heaped upon the author with imperial 
munificence, and continued to his widow and childrLii iftcr hia 
decease in 1826," 

The beauties of Karamzin's style are so entirely tdtomattc, 
that no one, who is not perfectly and thoroughly accjuainted with 
the language, is able to appreciate in what the charm of his 

*> Of Karamziii's hUrija Goaudarsiva Bossksava, Hislory of the Rnaeian 
Empire, (extending only lo the reign of the house of Romanof, A. D. 1613,) 
ill eleven volumes, a second edition waa published in 1818. His other works 
have been collected in nine volumes, of which a third edition was publislied in 
1830. This great historical work has been translated twice into German, first 
by liaueiischild and Ocrtel, and later by Tappe ; and twice into French, St. 
Pet. 181B, and by St. Thomas and Janffort, Paris 1820. 
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writings consists. To foreigners of sound critical taste, on the 
contrary, the productions of his early life eihihit an affectation, 
a pretension to feeling, anil an emptiness of original thought, 
sometimes quite intolerable And as to the more condensed and 
exact t3l fh g th t Iw k th h f,h tl t 

of diet d th k wl dj, d d 1 g 1 y f th 

writer m t f f t Id 1 t th t 

leant f // wh h with t w t 4 tl f t t If mp 
upon t f 1 h t 1 y th wh 1 ! d 1 f 

repres tt thhtth harism t t 

times h d t h I tl w 1 f mh II hm t d 

lends ptfh ly d mt hmtht li 
sons and deeds, wheie all the circumstancea of place and time 
stand in ahsolute eontradietion to it. Not seldom do we seem to 
be perusing a novel. 

By this mode of proceeding he of course flattered the national 
feelings of his countrymen ; and thus gained their approbation 
and applause, in the same measure that he disgusted all other 
nations. His History of Russia mill nevertheless remain a 
standard work ia Slavic literature, partly on account of the 
copiousness of its sources, partly because of the great learning 
and research displayed by its author. 

In respect to Karamzin's innovations on the language, his 
influence was early counterbalanced. He considered the French 
or English mode of construction as better adapted to the present 
state of the Russian language, than that imitation of the classical 
structure, which had hitherto given to the Russian prose writ- 
ings BO stiff and awkward an air. He himself adopted with ease 
and gracefulness the peculiarities of these modern languages ; 
but a portion of his followers thought to reach the same object 
by introducing Gallicisms. Just at the proper time an oppo- 
sition was formed ; the head of which. Admiral Shishkof, insisted 
upon preserving the influence of the Church Slavonic upon the 
Russian language ; and reproached Karamzin with having in- 
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jured the purity of the latter by the ntroduot on of fore gn 
forms. These two parties, whi h st 11 d v de the Buss an litera 
tare in some measure, are call 1 the P s « i an 1 V c or 
also the Moscow and St. Peter h rg part es 

Not much less influence tl au Ka amz on t E. "^ an 
prose, has Ivan Dmitrief, born ! ( exere sed on i oetry He 
had niorQ taste and purity thtu y f h s prede or and 
was the first to prove bj <t great nany poet cal tales fables odes 
ttt thit imagmatirn and ccrreotneas f language are not m 
compatible The mo'-t aTiO(.essful of 1 s followers are the fol 
iowmg 

Tassilu Shuliofsky born 17&4 a poet f true and deep feel 
mg without affectation po^«ess ng a ore of hat th Termana 
call 'ntfjectivtty than any othe Eti6 a ivr te lie took the 
CTcrmanh foi his models and ja tly tat 1 anl partly trans 
latul fh(.m with succtas Ivan Ko lof ntcreat ng by h s per 
■^ona! character and trjingm fortune^ mut le ment oned as 
one cf the mtst happy translators tr m tl e En^l sh ind Gcriaan 
His literary talents were awakened only when 1 e had lost the power 
of enjoying the world. Early lif he was Jepr ved by s k 
ness of the use of his limbs ; n I of h s jcs some years after 
He bore this great afRiotion w tl the m st am able phil sophy 
devoted himself entirely to lite atur ind tud ol and m tated 
the English poets, chiefly Byron Another BUceeSBful translator 
of this great poet, who excited as mu h ntereat n Bus a as m 
any other country, was Baron Bos n Further aslyr ealjoets are 
also esteemed : Prince Vjazemiky, Vostokof distinguished as an 
Old Slavic philologist, Chwostof, Batjushkof,^* Eileyef," Baron 
Delwig, G-linka, etc. 

» The Fotcigii Quarwrly Review coninms under the head Criiicai 
Sketches, a review of Batjushtofa woika and a specimen of his poetry. Vol. 
IX. p. 2!8. 
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At the head of the Eussian poets stands, almost without a 
ri¥al, Alexander Pushkin, born 1798, oh. 1835 ; but as hia prin- 
cipal productions belong to the next period, and his influence 
is chiefly perceptible among the more recent poets, we defer for 
the present a fuller notice of his writings and his fortunes. 

The Knssians are particularly fond of fables. Besides Chem- 
nitzer, mentioned above, wlio is flat and prosy, Ivan Krylof, 
born 1768, is celebrated in this department, lie may be truly 
called the favourite of the nation. His fables, equally popular 
among all classes and conditions of life, are the first book that a 
Russian child reads. A coDsiderablo portion of them has been 
translated into French and Italian ; partly by Count Orlof at 
Paris, and partly by friends of the latter, ladies and gentlemen 
of the most fashionable society in that cajiital, among whom that 
nobleman distributed the labour of translation He then pub- 
lished them, with tho original, in tho year 1825, The perfect 
harmlessness and TiaiveU of this author has made him also a 
favourite of the government ; and when, twelve years ago, he 
celebrat d 1 a event eth b rthdiy bono s. an 1 d stinctions of all 
L. nds wero accumulate 1 n L h ad 

As d imat c poets Shakt f ko Chmeln tzky, Gribojedof,== 
ind Oz tof must bo ent ned the fir t three chiefly as 
wr ters of come 1 e the la t as the a thor of a very popular 
drama ent tied Cool M se es of Intellect, "While it 
cannot bo doubted tl at the Euss an h'ive a de 'ided talent for 
the com e b til IS wr tors and as acto s t s still a fact that 
they La e never produced a s n^le tngo ly f great power. 
Ozerof wl o wrote qu te a n nbe of tjem belongs more in 
sprtt thepre edn^fer d du n^ ^\h h the French was the 

" He was sent as Russinn cmLasaador lo Forsiii ; aiul woa ihere slaugii- 
teted by it mob in 1839. 
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only acknowledged model. The siieeesa he met with can he ex- 
plained only by the want of competitors. 

No form of poetry has found more favour in Russia than 
the historical novel. It was cultivated to some extent at this 
time ; but the flower of this branch fells more properly within 
the following period. A voluminous novel, entitled Bursak, 
hy B. Nareslinoi, belonged to another species. It was written 
with a good deal of harmless humour, somewhat in the style of 
Le Sage's Gil Bias. It narrated the history of a Bursaricm, or 
scholar of one of the monastic seminaries in Malo-Russia ; and 
is full of adventures, lively descriptions of manners, and amusing 
incidents," 

The literature of translations continued to occupy very many 
pens. Ilcre must be mentioned : Gnjeditch's version of the 
Iliad ; Mcrzljakof's translation of Tasso's Jerusalem ; Wo- 
jeikof 6 .^neid ; Martynof'a translation of several ancient classics, 
etc. 

To foreigners, tke travels of the Russians by sea and land 
offer the most interesting and instructive part of their literature. 
The most distinguished of their well known expeditions have 
indeed been conducted by Germans, as Krusenstern, Kotzehue, 
Bellinghausen, Wrangel; some however by Kussians,as Oolovnin, 
Lazaref, and others ; and the results of all of them contribute to 
the honour of Russia, and are laid up in the temple of her litera- 
ture. The regions of Malo-Russia, the Caucasus, and Taurida, 
of which comparatively little was known, were explored by Mura- 
viev-Apostol, Glinka, Bronefsky, and others ; and described by 
them in valuable volumes. An account of Ciiina by Timkofsky, 
was translated in 1827 into the English language. The works of 
the monk Hyacinth Bitchonrin, head of the Russian ecclesiasti- 

» Burmk, Maleiostiiskaja pou?ieiit, Mosk. 1824. 
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Pekin. published in 1828-32, are of great impor- 
tiince for the knowledge of China, Thibet, and the country of the 
Mongols,^' The great patriot and protector of science, Eom- 
yanzof, wlioso name is known throughout the cirilized world, 
ciused Abulghisi s Historia Mongolomm et Tartarorum to be 
printed m lf"3 and r the special care of the distinguished G-er- 
man oriental scholar Frahu. The publication of the Mongol 
work Histoiy of tht Eastern Mongols and tJtcir Priiices, ■writ- 
tea h} 'si^n'iiig S«etzen, with a German translation and illustra- 
tions and remarks by J. J, Schmidt, although no Eussian work, 
may be mentioned here ; as It was only made possible by Rus- 
sian means and the support of the emperor. The same author, 
known to the literary world by his learned Eesearches in East- 
ern Asia, translated also the Gospels into the Mongol and Kalmuk 



" This venerable missionary, who reeided at Pekin from 1807 to 182], 
published afler his return to his own country a series of valuable and iLialraotive 
works, a catalogue of which, as they have met with general acknowledgment 
in foreign couniriea, will not he unacceptable to the American reader. — 1. 
Sopiski a 3Iosgalii, Account of Mongolia, St. Pet. 1828, 2 vols. It confaina 
a part of bis liavela, a description of ihe country and people, and a translation 
of the Mongol code of laws.— 2. Opinanie Tiheia.i. e. Description of Thibet in 
ita present aiate, translated from the Chinese, with remarks and illustrations, 
St. Pet 1828. This work has been translated into French and published by 
Klaprolh under the title: Bfecription du Tubet ptirtieUemtnl da Chiaois en 
Basse, par le F. Hyacinth Bitchuurin, et da Rusae en franfuw par 
M . . . . etc. Accompasnee de Notes par M. Klaproth, Poria l&Sl.— 

3, Description of Dshongary and Eastern Turkestan, in 2 vols, under the title : 
Opisanie Dshongarii i vastotchtiavo Tarkestaaa, etc. St. Tet. 1829.-— 

4. Istorija pervych tchelyrcch Chanov, i. e. Hiatory of the first four Khans of 
the House of Jenghis, St. Pet. 1829. This and the preceding work are not 
properly translations, but original works drawn from Chinese sources, all o 
which are specified. Besides these works. Hyacinth has published some ol 
less importance, translations IVom the Chinese, etc. etc. 
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languages for the Enssian Bible Society. A Mongol grammar was 
prepared hy him in 1828, and the Mongol-German -Russian Dic- 
tionary was announced in 1834. A Mongol-Russian Dictionary 
had hccn prcYJously published hy Igumnof of Irkutzk. Volkof 
composed a Tartar Dictionary, an earlier one having been written 
by Uiganof in 1804. For the study of the Armenian, nume- 
rous opportunities are presented ; tlie Armenian archimandrite 
Seraphim published in 1810 an Armenian elementary Encyclo- 
pedia, and in 1822 a Russian Armenian Dictionary. But the 
oriental studies of the Eassians are not limited to the lan- 
guages of the Russian empire, A Ilebrew Graminar has been 
published by PaTslcy, the learned author of the Russian ver- 
sion of the Old Testament ; and in the year 1821 there were, 
according to Henderson, not less than forty of his pupils em- 
ployed as teachers in tlie different academics and seminaries 
throughout the country. An Arabic Grammar has been pub- 
lished by Boldryef, and also a Persian Chrestomathy in 1826. 
Senkofsky translated the Derlent-NaJimieli, ; and also edited 
with considerable additions the French -Arabic dictionary, origi- 
nally written by the Swede Berggren, a work of great utility 
to the Arabic scholar; not a mere vocabulary, but full of 
geographical notices and general information ; in short a work 
which, according to the prospectus written by the learned Frahn, 
" contains every thing that can be useful to the traveller, diplo- 
matic agent, missionary, physician or merchant." The editor 
among other things has added in Roman characters the vulgar 
pronunciation of the Arabic, which differs materially from ttat 
given by the grammarians. 

Among the ecclesiastical writers of this period, Ambrosius 
Protasof archbishop of Kazan and Simbirsk, and Philaret Droz- 
dof archbishop of Moscow, are considered as the most elo- 
(^uent. The last is the author of several works on church his- 
tory. Other theological writers are the following: Eugene 
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Bolchovitinof metropolitan of Kief," Ambrosius Podobjedof 
motropolitan of Novogorod, and Tilichael Desnitzky metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg, Stanislas Bogusli, a Roman Catliolic priest, 
published a history of Taurida aad several other historical works 
in the Russian language. The branch of Jl&moires, in the French 
sense of the word, has recently been much cultivated. The pub- 
lications of Count Mumch, ia 1818; of Prince Shakhofaky,lS2! ; 
of General Danilevsky, 1830 ; and of Admiral Shishkof, 1832 j are 
valuable contributions to the history of our time. The two latter, 
although belonging to tho next period in respect to the years of 
publication, are nevertheless productions of the period now under 
review, and refer chiefly to it. 

The national feeling of the Eussians has led them, during 
the period of their literary history, to examine the nature of 
their language ; and all philosophical investigations, or antiqua- 
rian researches, which could throw additional light upon the 
past, have been favoured by persons of distinction and influence ; 
as for example, by Admiral Sliishkof, himself a writer on various 
subjects. With this view he caused a new edition of the Diction- 
ary of the Russian Academy to be published ; and set on foot the 
preparation of another more perfect work of that kind, founded 
on an improved plan.^" To this class of philological antiqua- 
rians belong the names of Vostokof already cited in these pages, 
Sokolof, Kalaidovitch, and Stroyef ; the two latter learned and 
judicious commentators on old manuscripts which they first pub- 
lished, and which but for them would still lie mouldering in dust 

"* The reputation of ih is clergyman resla however more on hia publications 
in the department ot bibliographical and lileiary history, ihnu on hia own 
theological works. 

" The etSTDological tables, published since 1819 by Shishkof, aa a specimen 
of the labours of the Academy, ars highly inleresiing. We see liere the words 
reduced to the first elements of the language ; and in some cases more than 
2000 words springing from a single root. 
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and oblivion. In tte department of literary history and bihli- 
ograpty, we find as writers of merit_ P. Koppen, author of the 
well-written article " Kunst und Altcrtlium in Kussland " in 
the Vienna JukrbucJier, and of various valuable paleographic 
and other essays in the Russian language ; also Gretsch, Sopitof, 
Anastaseviteh, the metropolitan Eugene above mentioned, Ple- 
tuef, Mussin-Pushkinj Korshavin, Katchenofsky, etc. etc. The 
principal activity and success of this school falls within the next 
period. 

FIFTH PERIOD. 
From A. D. 1823 to thopresent time. 

The reign of the emperor Nicholas opened with a bloody tra- 
gedy, which concerns as here only so far, as the dissatisfied, 
effervescing, unhealthy spirit of the literary youth of Russia was 
in a very striking manner eshibited in it. 

Several poets and men of some literary fame were among the 
conspirators. Eiloycf, Bestushef, and others, became the vic- 
tims of their imprudence. An analogous spirit had some years 
before banished young Pushkin from the capital. It was evi- 
dent, that the Russian muso was no longer the good old gossiping 
lady in French court-dress aud hoops, who was ready to drop a 
humble courtesy to every person of rank and influence ; she was 
no longer the shepherdess who had Inspired Dmitrief with his 
sweet yet tame verses ; slie had been by the example and the per- 
nicious influence of the modern philosophical schools gradually 
metamarphosed into a wild romantic girl, burning with desire to 
drink freely, and without being watched by police agents, from 
the true source of poetry open to all nations ; to rove about in 
the world of imagination free from fetters and restraint. The 
means which the emperor chose to cure her from these eeeentrici- 
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ties ; to chain her at home by endearing it to her ; in short, to 
Russify her again ; were certainly very Judicious. 

Wo have seen that the spirit of historical and arehEBological 
reeearoies, as well as the interest for the study of the Slayio lan- 
guages, was already awakened in the preceding period. The 
govornraent did every thing to favour it, and to nurse that truly 
patriotic zeal which tries to penetrate the past in order to search 
for those links which connect it with the present. AU influence 
from without was aa much as possihlo checked ; the professor- 
ships ot philosophy were abolished at all the universities (1827); 
tlie scis'-ors of censorship were directed to cut sharper ; the cata- 
logue of forbidden books was made longer ; the permission to 
travel wis often denied, and the term of lawful absence for a 
Eusiian subject confined to five years. But in the interior, 
withm the safe inclosure of the Chinese walls of protection 
against the epidemic fever of the age, the most energetic mea- 
suies were tiken to promote national education, and to cultivate 
those fields of science where no political tares could be sown 
among the grain. 

Of all political ideas, one at least was favoured ; and this 
was the great idea of Panslavism, that is, of the close con- 
nection or union of all the Slavic races among themselves. Of 
this great family, some of whose members after a short period of 
flourishing life are withering fast away, if not supported by the 
whole, Russia is the natural head, the great animating soul, into 
which the other parts all must naturally be absorbed at last. 
This idea, first scientifically wrought out by Bohemian scholars, 
and cherished by their pride, which was justly off'ended by the 
oppressions and undisguised contempt experienced from the Ger- 
jnans, was well received by tho Russian literati.; and even by 
■maiy of those who naturally loved^the Poles, and did not approve 
of the harsh measures of the Russian government. There was 
even in Poland itself a school which adopted this view ; nay. 
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some distinguished Polish scholars claim it as their own original 
idea. According to them, the Austrians and Prussians alone 
were the real usurpers ; in facing absorbed hj Russia as a member 
of the great Slavic empire, Poland yielded only to its fate, and 
could hope for a more glorious Pai}duvic resurrection, i. e. a res- 
urrection as a member of the great whole.' ° 

In reference to the critical researches, which were made 
through all branches of history, the period now under review 
may he appropriately called the historical period. The investi- 
gations of the Archsoological Commission, have been mentioned 
above. It was first appointed in 1834 j and considerably enlarged 
in 1837. The esaminationof manuscripts was not confined to the 
libraries of the empire ; Stroyef was sent to Paris, Newerof to 
Germany, Solovyef to Denmark and Sweden, Wenelin to Bul- 
garia ; and Nadeshdin travelled among the despised Kussian tribes 
of Northern Hungary. In 1844, five volumes of Russian annals 
were printed ; besides a scries of historical and juridical docu- 
ments which had preceded them. The Moscow Historical and 
Greographieal Society, an older institution, and also the St, Pe- 
tersburg Historical Society founded in 1846, have contributed 
their share of information; and a general interest has been 
awakened among the higher classes of society. 

The new critical spirit of the times was first perceptible in the 
bold attitude assumed by the editor of a periodical work, called 
the Telegraph. Polevoi was a self-made man, a merchant with- 
out classical education, without deep learning, and indeed without 
depth in any thing. He had however by an uncommon share of 
sagaoity, by a rare energy of thought, and a restless activity, 

*" This view seema to have been taken by Count Adam GnrowBlci, now 
in ihis country, the authur of the European Pentarchy, Leipzig 1839 ; a 
work in which a great deal ol menial power and an admirafale acutenesa is 
tmploycd to defend ihe despotic claims of RnsBiB, and to Bbake the indepen- 
dence of Germany. 
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ained moro influence oyer his countrymen tlian any previous 
cr ; and succeeded in giving to liis very popular periodical 
mportant voice in all matters of literature. In the year 1829 
he announced a new History of Russia, in twelve volumes; and 
at the same time esprossed the opinion that Karamzm ^ work 
was to be called neither practical nor philosophicil and Wd' Jio 
longer worthy of the present standing of Russian literature 
His own publication, which followed soon afterwards, and was 
executed with the rapidity which was charaot eristic of the min 
proved that it is easier to point out the deficiencies of others, 
than to avoid them ourselves. 

The young historical school found another champion in 
Sergei Skromnenko, who attacked the authority of Nestor, or at 
least the age ascribed to this first Russian annalist ; essaying to 
prove that he did not write before the beginning of the four- 
teenth, or perhaps towards the end of the thirteenth century.' ' 
Another young historian, J. Bodianski, defended this opinion. 
W. Perewostschikof examined it in a separate work,*^ Pogodin, 
a name of more weight, refuted it in his Studies on Nestw ; and 
it seems since to liave been given up. 

Another production of some importance was an " Essay 
towards a Geography of the Old Russian World," by Nadeah- 
din ; in which the author attempted with ability and success to 
trace the old seats of the Slavic nations. Several monographs 
and histories of particular regions or periods appeared in the 
interval between 1830 and 1842. Such were the histories, e. g. 
of the unfortunate Prince Ivan and his relatives, by Polenof ; of 
Catharine II, by Lefort : of Tzar Boris Godunof, by Krayefski ; 

" mnimoi dreienosii etc. i. e. On ihe prelended age, the original form, 
and the souroefl of our Hislory ; first printed in the periodical, " The Library," 
in 1335. 

" Kusskich Letopisiack, etc. i. e. On (lie Russian Chronicles and their 
writers, Peterab. 1836. 
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of Peter 11, by Arsenief. Also a History of the time of troubles 
( th J od between Boris Uodunof and the reign of the 
h f Eomanof is caUed) by Buturlin ; the biographies of 

th h t three Tzars of the house of Romanof, by Berg ; the 
h t f Kief by Samailof, of Pskow by Pogodin, of Siberia 

by SI w f of the fair of Niahni Novogorod, which goes back 
t th f t enth century, by Zubofj of the Zaporoguean Kozaks 
bj S n f ki. Tliis latter valuable work is especially rich in 
h t 1 [ ipular songs, never before printed. Further, the 
History ot the insurrection of Pugatscbef, by the poet Pushkin ; 
the Historical and statistical survey of Russia, by T. Bulgarin ; 
and the Memoirs for Kussian History by Svinyin {ob. 1839) ; 
must be here mentioned. The two latter had hitherto been 
more known as writers of novels than as historians ; and the rosy 
light which the first of the two tries to throw over his subject, 
seems still to testify more to Bis talent for romanee than to his 
historical truthfulness. 

This was however the spirit in which the government wished 
its historians to write. A work of decided importance appeared 
in 1839, a History of Russia, in which the principles of Panslcir 
vism were developed in a striking manner. The author, Pro- 
fessor Oustrialof, who had made himself fevourably known by 
several monographs relating to Russian History, has displayed in 
the above-mentioned work not only considerable aeuteness, but 
also a great deal of research, consistency, and thoroughness.*' 
His principal tendency is to represent Russia as the natural 
central point of the Slavic race. The immediate result of the 
appearance of this work was, that Oustrialof was commissioned 
by the government to write a compendium or guide for historical 
instruction in all the schools of the empire. 

Although ibis view may be called tbo most popular in 

" II aiJpeored in a German iraiislatioii as early sa 1840, 
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Busai^ it appears from the decided predilection with which 
Euasian writers of Hstory devote their pens to subjects anterior 
to the reiga of Peter I, that they consider the comparatively 
greater liherty which is allowed them in their researches into 
the history of this earlier period as a decided advantage, 
Karamzin had proved by the picture he drew of Ivan the Ter- 
rihle, that, at this remote period at least, justice was free. It 
may thus be explained, why Boris G-odunof, the friend of the 
people, the promoter of liberal ideas and modern improvement! 
is a favourite subject of the young historical school. 

The treatment of modern history has in Russia its own diffi- 
culties, which may easily be comprehended ; and nothing 
mitted to appear without the approval of the government. 
General Mieh^lovski-Danilevski, who wrote a history of the 
of 1812—14, may be considered as its true representative. He 
ascribes all the merits of the final victory of the Allies to the 
Russians alone. Among several works of that time written in an 
analogous spirit, the " Description of the campaigns of 1812 and 
1814" must bo noticed ; because the author is a lady by the name 
of Dorof, who served in the army as a common soldier, and 
describes only what she saw. An anonymous work, written by 
an eye-witness, gives an account of the Turkish war in 1828-29. 
The work entitled " Biographies of the Eussian Admirals" 
(1834), gives a history of the Russian navy. 



id more 
^story, and 
ions which 



In no department has Eussian Literature remai 
behind its age, than in the treatment of foreign hi 
especially European history. The series of publicati 
liavo appeared relating to it, consist almost exclusively of defec- 
tive translations, or weak imitations. For the Eussian scholar 
this defect was less essential than for the public in general, as 
all of them read foreign languages, Pogodin has recently begun 
to give more attention to this subject. 

In respect to several Asiatic nations we are almost entirely 
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dependont on Russian, writers. Tiie prie"!! Hyiemth honourably 
mentioned in connection with this branch continues his useful 
activity. Chopin on the prOTincei of the Caucasia {l'^40) 
Nefedjef on the Wolga-Kalmuks (1835) ocTeral irticles in the 
Siberian Mercury, a periodical ; a History of the Wongjls from 
the Persian, by Grigorycf ; the Kirgi^ea of the inner HordL 
by Khanikofj and several public; lions uf the (reographical 
Society of St. Petersburg ; deserve to be not ced here The 
works of two foreigners, one fcy Hag icniaoter on th Commerce 
with Persia and Turkey, the other tj Chaudoir on the Nuinis 
matics of China, Japan, and Korea, may also be mdulcd as 
they appeared simultaneously in the lluss an and French Ian 
guagea, and were both of them occasion d by tie Eu'Sim 
government. 

The interest of the Russians for Law aa a sc eneo has only 
recently been excited. Prince Peter of Oldenbur^, a cousin of 
the emperor, founded a Law School m 1832 S nee that time 
the nobility have endowed several prnfessorships of hw m the 
universities ; and the names of N. Krylof and Manoshtin have 
become favourably known in this department 

In Statistics the name of Arsenyef is an authority Many 
valuable contributions are to be found m Stepinof s Desci ption 
of the Government of Yennissei, and in various Euss m periodi 
cals ; especially in the annals of several Bureaus which are from 
time to time published by the government and the Statistical 
Annuals edited by the Academy. 

The literature of Travels cannot well be very r h at the 
present day, in a country where travelling to foreii^n land« meets 
with so many dIfEoultiea ; and where e-ven travds in the ntenor 
are at least not made very easy. Tj the n ost viluiUe jrolue 
tions in the first department belong iscrofs J urne-\ to the 
Holy Land, St. Pet. 1838; Davidof tu Greece and Italy Demi 
dof s to Moldavia and "WallaehJa : Korf s to Persia ; Wcewci- 
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lodski to the East and through Europe ; Gretsch to the "Western 
countries of Europe, etfi. Two (.-oUcctions of old travels, viz, 
one containing those made by Russians to foreign countries, 
among which is the description of a journey to the Holy Land in 
the twelfth century ; another comprising the accounts of foreign- 
ers who travelled in Russia in olden times ; have also recently 
been publish ed. 

Modern works of travels in Eussia have been written by A, 
Demidof, Baer, Bothlingk, Glagolyef, Kavelin, and others. Most 
of these journeys were made for certain scientific purposes. Mou- 
ravycf's Pilgrimage to the holy places of Russia must be classi- 
fied rather as a work of religion. 

And here a short survey of this latter braneh of Russian 
literature may naturally be subjoined. To it belong the other 
works of the writer just mentioned ; who is attached to his 
own church with an almost fanatical enthusiasm. They are, 
irst, a History of the Greek Church ; secondly, Letters on the 
Greek Chureh Service. An elaborate History of the Russian 
Patriarchate, published a few years ago, is ascribed to the bishop 
Philarete, a clergyman who is said to have shown an immoderate 
zeal in making proselytes in the Baltic provinces. A biographical 
History of the Russian Saints, by Teristof, belongs also here. Of 
theological science there can hardly be a trace, in a country 
where all free investigation in esegetical matters is cut off. 
Theological literature is entirely confined to synodal orations 
and some ascetic writings. The spirit of the present age in 
Russia is strictly orthodox ; aad the monocracy of the Greek 
Church is the great object for which clergy and laity exert 
themselves; especially in the Baltic provinces. Among sermons, 
those of Innocenz, vicar of the metropolitan of Kief, are much 
admired. 

Literary history has recently been a favourite branch. Pole- 
voi, Gretsch, Schevyrof, Maximo vi to h, Nadeshdin, Nikitenko : 
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and, in respect to languages and antiquities, Kalaidovitch, 
Yostokuf and Koppun, the latter of German extraction, and 
mentioned in tiie preceding period ; are the names which have 
moat weight in these matters. 

We Lave at last eonie hack to bcfks kltres, the department of 
literature hy which the genius of a nation ia most distinctly 
characterized The tendencies which in Russia prevail in the 
other branches, viz a revival of interest for all that is native, 
Slavic, or relating to the past , the reaction from a period of 
fiindness for all that was foreign and outlandish ; is very clearly 
perceptible also in this portion of literature. Yet the Ilussians, 
once forcibly thrust into the way of imit'itmn by their great 
Tzar, appear here even now only as imitators ; and are still 
far from having found the path back to their simple popular 
poetry 

After this remark it cannot surprise us. that towards the 
close of the last, and especially at the beginning of the present 
period, the historical novel was cultivated with particular fond- 
ness , and was almost exclusively devoted to Russian history. 
T. Bulgarin, P. Svinjin, Sagoskin. Massalski, wrote the moat 
approved works of that kind More recently the novelists have 
rather returned to the description of morals and manners, as 
their more appropriate province. Pawlof, Prince Odoycski, 
Lermontof, Gogol, Laschetnikof, Weltmann, Dahl, who writes 
under the name of Kuzak Luganski, are the most popular 
writers of tales. Karamzia and Hhukofski are stUl considered as 
models in this department 

We must not forget to mention here ths unhappy youth 
Alexander Bestushef; who, as lieutenant in one of the Peters- 
burg regiments, was, like his friend Eileyof, implicated in the 
conspiracy of 1825, He was deprived of his nobility and illus- 
trious name, and sent to the mines of Siberia ; afterwards, as a 
species of pardon, he was placed as a common soldier in the 
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army of the ( lucasu" where hi, rose to the rank of an officer and 
fell f, m ft(.r hy the Wis of the ThcrU^-aes He had been 
well Lnow] t hi c untrymen as the cditcr of i favourite 
Anauil ent tied the Fclar 'bta -mi as the authoi of a very 
spirite 1 an 1 clear survey of Russian literature distinguished hy 
characten«t c sketches of s me of their piineipal poets. The 
name ot Bestushef was buried but itsbeartr ^lUcceedeJ a second 
t me in acquiring a literary reputation under the name of Alex- 
ander Marhnsk H s Sketches ol the Caucasus and of Siberia, 
his tales entitled Amulat Btf, ind Mullah Nur, are animated 
and =pirittd pictures of sotnes j^uite noiel and fresh. He has 
been oompaicd to the dermin novelist Spndler; but, although 
this latter has the advantage m rtspeet to invention, wo think 
Marlmsky far suj crior to him in a poetical ruspeot. There is a 
vigour a freahnesa an originality m some of his descriptions, 
which would class h m imong tiuc poets Lven when stripped of 
the novelty of the scenerj among which they are laid, and 
which gvts them indeed i peeubar attraction. Nothing was 
more natural noi even m re h nourable to the Russian public, 
than thit as an nnav idable effect of the pitj md interest felt for 
this young writer, his leal talent should havo been for a short 
time overrated. But even after his death, it seems tliat the 
government regarded this enthusiasm with suspicion for in a 
literary collection in \ihieh the unpiinted work^i of one hundred 
writers arc promised,** accompanied by their portraits, Marlin- 
sky's portrait was not peimittod to appeir 

The attention of the Russian literati has been for some time 
directed mainly by the Germans to their own treasures of 
popular poetry. They are particularly rich in nursery tales, foi 
which the nation indeed has always had a great fondness ; but 
which, during an age of a false pedantic taste, were after all not 

" Slo Litcmlurow, etc., e.iiled by Smjrdin, Pftersb, 1P40. etc. 
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thonght worthy of literary preservation until of late. In close 
eonnection witli this suliject is the cultivation of popular dialects, 
tirelienko and Kwitka, the latter iinder tie Dame of Osnoviar 
nenko, wroto their charming novels in the Malo-Russian or 
Pmthenian dialeot. Several writers of talent, natives of Malo- 
Russia, endeavoured to establish their language as a literary 
language in opposition tu the Great Russian. The judiciousness 
of these proceedings, especially as the Russian literature has 
hardly passi'd from childhood to youth, would seem very 
questionable, even if their practicability was settled. 

As tu poetry, the reader will be surprised to hear, that Rus- 
sian critics themselvea think the short-lived flower of the Russian 
soil already in danger of fading ; the productiveness of their 
poets being already apparently on the decline. No genius has 
risen as a rival to Pushkin, Alexander Pushkin, born 1799, 
showed his uncommon talents early j he was educated at one of 
the imperial Institutes, and was in the service of the government ; 
when an Ode to Liberty, written in too bold a spirit, induced the 
emperor Alexander to banish him from St. Petersburg. He ob- 
tained however employment in the southern provinces of Russia ; 
and life in these wild and poetical regions was more favourable 
to the development of his genius, than that of the capital ever 
eould have been. All his poetry bears strong testimony to 
Byron's influence ; but lie would be wrongly judged if taken as 
a mere imitator of that great poet. His poetical tales, Ruslan 
and LiudmiUa, from the heroic times of Russia ; TJie Prisoner- 
of the MountainSjH CaxiC3.s'mn scene {1823) ; and the Fountain of 
Bakishiserai, a. Tartar Story (1824); have each great beauties. 
The emperor Nicholas, when at Moscow on the occasion of his 
coronation, recalled him, and showed himself his patron. He 
made him one of the historiographers of the empire ; and the 
archives were opened to him. The effect on the whole was not 
favo\irablo to the poet's genius TJie first production after his 
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return to fashionable life was ' Eugene Onegin,' a novel in verse, 
the llfo of un hommc dlaii. Of this Bjronic tendency, his 
Prisoner, anJ a great many of his small poums likewise, hear 
strong evidence And it is this feature chiefly, which, in turn, 
Pushkin's followers and imitators have seized upon ; for in- 
stance, Lermontof It it is painful to see, how, instead of the 
freshness, the vigour, the joyfulneaa, which we ought to meet in 
the representatives of a, young and rising literaturi, icsting un 
the fiiundation of a rich, uneorcrupted, original language we 
find in them the ennui, the dissatisfaction, and the indiflerence of a 
set of roiiis disgusted with life. It seems as if after having 
emptied the cup of the vanities of the world to the verj dieg's, 
this world, which has nothing left for their enjoyment, is despised 
by them ; unfortunately, however, without having educated their 
minds for a better one. In his later productions, especially in 
his Bo)-is Godunof, a drama, which may he rather called a 
tragical historical picture than a regular tragedy, Pushkin 
showed a more elevated mind, and a more objective way of 
viewing things. His last work, we believe, was his Istoriju, 
Bunta, History of the Insurrection of Pugatshef; no noble 
struggle for liberty, but a mere mutiny. He died in St. Peters- 
burg in 1835, a short time after a marriage of choice and incli- 
nation; in a duel occasioned by a fit of jealousy, maliciously pro- 
voked by some of the courtiers. 

Other successful lyrical poets of this period are, Chomiakof, 
Baratinski, N. Jazikof, A, Timofeyef, Beuediotof, Sokolovski, A. 
Podolinski, Lucian Jakubovitch, A. Ilitshevski, etc. Several 
ladies also have recently mounted the Pegasus. A Princess 
Tolkonski, a Countess Roatoptshin, a Miss Xeplef, are favoura- 
bly mentioned ; as are also Anna Bunin and a Mrs. Pawlof, the 
latter as a happy translator. A Mrs, Helene Han, who writes 
under the name of Zeneide B,, is compared to George Sand. 
Nor must we forget two natural poets so called, that is, men from 
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the people, who write verses ; one named Alipanof, born a, serf, 
and the other Kolzof. The lyric poets eaumerated in the 
last period are all mostly still alire and continue to write. 

The very limited productiveness of the Russian poets is how- 
ever a very striking and discouraging feature. While in the 
animated forest of Gorman poetry, even during the most trying 
struggles of the times, a full chorus of songs and ballads re- 
sounds from every branch, we hear from Russian groves only 
solitary voices, and these voices seem to be exhausted almost as 
soon as they are heard. A volume of twenty sheets is in gene- 
ral considered in Russia as r[ulte a respectable collection. 
Pushkin is almost the only one of their poets, whose very 
thoughts were verses. 

The more exuberant, however, do we find the productiveness 
of some of their dramatic writers, Polevoi, whom we have men- 
tioned as the editor of the " Telegraph," and as a keen critic who 
eserted great influence, poured out a whole flood of tragedies 
and comedies. To judge from the applause with which they 
were received on the stage, the writer was more successful in 
this branch, than in his historical enterprises. Besides ^him, 
Lenski, Koni, Feodorof, and others, as well as numerous trans- 
lators, furnished provision for the stage. The most respectable 
talent was shown by Kukolnik ; of whom his countrymen have 
a very high idea, but to whom foreign critics assign rather a 
lyric than a dramatic genius. The reverential attachment of Rus- 
sians to their monarch is exhibited in the very titles chosen by 
several dramatic poets. One of Kukolnik's dramas bears the 
rather proliz name, '■ The hand of the Almighty shelters the 
Tzar," A piece of Glinka is called, " Our Life for the Tzar," etc. 

The popular poetry which is scattered over all Slavic coun- 
tries, has at last received the attention due to it. That of Russia 
is not so early as that of some other branches of the same family ; 
with the exception however of certain songs for harvest, wed- 
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dings, festivals, funerals, and some other like verses, aung or 
recited on certain stated occasions. There are among them 
some, which in their most csscDtial portions are derived from pa- 
gan times. The "Ukraine, and indeed Male -Eussia in general, 
and all the regions where Euthenian trihes have settled, are par- 
ticularly rich in popular poetry. Valuable miscellaneous collec- 
tions have been made by Prince Tzertelcf, Maximovitch, Sach- 
arof, by the Polish literati Bielowski and Siemienski, Bodianski, 
etc.'* 

To the philological works enumerated on page 84, we may 
add the following productions of the present period : Brossct, on 
the Literature and Language of Armenia and Georgia ;*' also 
the Dictionaries of these languages by Chodubashef and Tschu- 
binof, the latter {Georgian or Grusinian} the first which was ever 
published ; a Chinese grammar by the priest Hyacinth, who pre- 
pared likewise a history of China some years ago, which wo must 
suppose has been published. A new Turkish dictionary was 
published in 1830 byKhasis. Prince Alexander Handsheri pre- 
pared another of French, Arabic, Turkish, and Persian ; in aid 
of which the Sultan subscribed for 200 copies. Sjogren, an aca- 
demician, known by his Studies on the Finnish Language and 
Literature, devoted himself in connection with the latter to the 
Caucasian idioms, and published the results in the Transactions 
of the Academy. A TurcD-Tartar grammar was written by Ka- 
eembeg, a Tartar by birth, but educated in European Russia, and 
professor of those languages at the university of Kaaan. 

In the different departments of natural science, although the 
Russians may be still called beginners, their progress has recently 
been immense. This has resulted in a great measure from the 
judicious plan of the government, in sending out annually a eer- 

" See in Fart IV. 

** In conneclion with ihis work alands ihe Grnmmar by the sEme writer, 
wrilten in French ; Elemeus de la Langue Georgienne, 1838. 
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tain number of young men to study at German nnlversitiea. 
Philosophy as a science was formerly despised, and considered 
as the exclusive property of Gorman pedants and hookworms \*^ 
but since German philosophy has seemed to take a more practical 
turn, it has begun to excite more interest The government, 
which in the first affright after the conspiracy of 1825, had abo- 
lished all the professorships of philosophy, began to relax; and 
went even so far as to send young men to Germany for these 
studies, and to re-establish the chairs in several of the Kussian 
universities. It was, however, still regarded as a dangerous sci- 
ence ; and the learning which some young clergymen acquiied 
in it — Golubinski, Gabriel, and above all Sidonski — was carefully 
watched, and proved of little value to the public. 

In regard to periodical literature, the number oi polilical 
journals is of course very small. That which most highly extols 
the merits and exploits of the Russians is always considered as 
the best, and is most patronized by the government and the na- 
tion. In Kussia the praise of one's country and love for it are 
regarded as synonymous ideas. The literary journals, most of 
which are of a miscellaneous character, are more in number, and 
are generally conducted with some critical talent. Those of a 
purely scientific character are rarely sustained longer than a few 
years ; for instance, the very valuable Bibliographical Journal, 
edited by P, Kbppen in 1825-26. The ephemeral raceof Jmmm- 
o/s, those vehicles of superficial taste and knowledge, early took 
broad possession of the Eussian Parnassus. In the year 1839, 
eight hundred and eighty different works were published in 
Russia ; of which seventy-three only were translations. The 



" There are a few honourable exceptions. Tha work Eesais pkilimiphi- 
quea 8nr Phommt, publiea far De Jakob, Halle 1818, allbough written in 
French, was the production of a Rnssian, the late writer Foletika, Iirother ol 
the former Russian ambassodor of that name in iliia countrj'. 
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nural>er of journals and periodicals, wliicli in general are quite 
thick pamphlets, amounted only to fiftj-three. In 1842 these 
latter had increased to one hundred and thirty-nine ; nearly three 
times as many as in the former year. Of these 98 were in the 
Russian language, 22 in G-erman, 8 in Fronch, 1 in Italian, 3 in 
Polish, and 3 ia Lettonian." 

In a recent work on Russian literature, hy E. Otto," the 
Lexicon of authors subjoined comprises about 250 names ; and 
the English translator speaks of haying seen a list of nearly 
twelve hUTidred more in the author's hands. We aro compelled 
to regard this last statement with some distrust; especially 
when we perceive, that among the names printed in the Lexicon, 
at least thirty are Germans and Poles who wrote on Russian 
matters, but not in Russian. It is also singular to find among 
Russian authors, not only the Grand-duke Constantine of Kief, 
because he was a patron of science, and first caused the Old 
Slavonic Bible to bo printed ; but also even the old traditional 
bard Bojan, mentioned in the ancient epic of Igor !^' 

The recent movements ia Europe have of course built up 
still higher the Chinese wall which surrounds the Russian em- 
pire. Even in anticipation of them, the government had been 
seized w tl a n w h ck of fear ; and attempted to shut out the 
intra n w 1 ght This was indicated by several strong and 
very u j j la m ires ; among which we may here mention, 
that t a U n f eign countries were called home, and the 

'° AccorJiDj, (0 official reports, more than seveu millions of voiames of 
Russian books were primed in ihe ten years from 1833 to 1843 ; and four and 
a half millions of foreign books were imported. Dnring the same ten years 
784 new schools were eslablished. In 1B49, there were in the Russian empire 
216G schools ol'all kinds ; amnng them siz universiliefl. 

" F. Olio, History of Bussian UUralure, with a Lexicon of Russian Au- 
thors. Translated from the Gennaa by Iha late G. Cox. Oxford 1S39. 

* See above, p. 51. 
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nnmber of students at each Tinivcrsity was suddenly limited to 
three hundred. 

This is not the place to enlarge on the distinguished merits 
which foreigners, and especially Germans, have acquired in re- 
lation to Russian history, statistics, etc. But their labours in 
relation to the language, form a part of the literature to which 
they were devoted ; and cannot of course be separated from 
the works of native writers. The most distinguished names in 
this department are again Germans, viz. Heym, Vater, Tappe, 
Puehmayer, etc. The catalogue of elementary works upon the 
Russian language, is too long to be inserted here ; we limit our- 
selves therefore to those only which are written in English, and 
the best in German and French. The English grammars and 
dictionaries of the Russian, are indeed so few, that an Amer- 
ican or Englishman would hardly succeed in acquiring a full 
knowledge of the language, except through the medium of the 
German and French, The first Russian Grammar, however, 
that was ever printed, was published at Oxford. Wo give the 
titles of this and of the other principal grammars and lexicons 
of the Russian language, in the note below.'' 



" This was Ludolfa Grammaiica. Russica et manuduetio ad linguam Sla- 
VBJiieam, Oion. 1696. — English Russian Grammara are, Nomya rose. Gram, 
dija AnghUkani, ■ Russian Grammar for Englishmen,' St. Petersburg, 1822. 
Heard's Practical Grammar of tie Sassian Language, St. Pet. 1327- 9 vols. 
Evo.—German Russian Grammars are: Heym'fl Suss. SpracMehre fttr 
Deutsche, Riga, 1789, 1794, 1B04. Valet's Pratt. Gramm. der rtiis. Sprache, 
Leipi. 1808,1814. Tappe's Ifeae ruse. Sprachlehre far Deutseie. St. Pet. 
1810, 1814, 1820. Schmidt's Prakt. rues. Grammatik, Leips. 1813. Puohmay- 
er's Lehrgebaude der tusb. Sprache, last edit. Pragae 1843. Gretsch, Grurtd- 
regeln der ruse, l^ache, from the Russian by Oldekop, 1828. The newest 
German-Rnsaian Grammars are; 3 . K. Schmidt's BaesUehe Sprachlehre, und 
Leitfaden zur Erlemung, etc. Leipz. 1831. Noakovski Grammatica Bassiis- 
kaya, Lipak. 1836. A Malo-Russian Grammar, Mala-Eoss. Grammatica, was 
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ennnte de la langae Susse, pat Reiff, St. Pet. 1828. 

DicTioNABlis. — Ekglish. pBienoga's Lex. Anglinsko-rosi. and Bussian- 

English Lexicon, 4 voia. 1808-17. Zdanofa Angl-ross. and Suasian-Engt. 

Vict. St. Pet. 1784. Conalantinon's Suaaian Grammar and Diet, i 

8vo. Lond. A Euman-Engl and Engl.-Rass. Diet. 18mo. Leipi. Tauchn. 

1846, — GsBMiN. Heyne'B Sussisch-Deutseh und Deutaeh-Euea. Worterb. 

Riga 1795-98. The sanie wriler's R^isa. Dealach and Fraux. Wsrterl. 

several forma and editions, Riga 1796 to 1813 ; also Moscow 1896 ; last i 

proved edit. Leipi. Tauohn. 1844. Oldekop'a Suaa.-Deutseh und Deats. 

Busa. WOrterh. St. Pet. 1835. J. A. E. Sclimidl'a Susa.-Deutach u 

Deutseh-Suas. Worterh. Leipz. Tanchn, 1841. The aame writei's Foln. 

Euag. Beutsch. WOrterb. 2 vola. 8vo. Breelau 1834-6. — French. Tali; 

lohefa Nbuveau Diet. Franc.'Ruase, etc. 3 vola. 8vo. Moscow 1833. 
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CHAPTEE, II. 

HISTORY OF THE LLLYKICO-SEEVTAN LANGUAGE. 



SECTION I. 

LANGUAGE AND LITEEATWRE OP THE ILLYJIICO-SERVIANS PROPER. 

The literature of tho western Slavo-Servians has hitherto 
been altogether separated from that of their brethren of h 
ental church, and treated as a distinct branch.' Their Ian ua 

' This portion of the Slavic race was formerly more commo k 
under the general appellalion of Illyrians. With the exception of E 
riane, who nevsr have been comprehended under it, this name has alte 
been applied to the Southern Slavic nations ; sometimes only to Dm 
lianaand Slavonians; eometimes to thera ',,jether with the Cro nd 

Vindes ; by others again to the Turkish Serviajs and Bosnians, etc. T d 
Dijriana, i. e. the inhahitants of the Roman province Illyricum, were not Slavi, 
but apeople related to the old Thracians, Ihe forefathers of the present Albani- 
ans ; see Schafikrik Gesch. p. 23, n. 2. Illyricum Magnum comprised in tha 
fourth cenlnry nearly all the Roman provinces of eastern Europe. Napoleon 
affected to renew the names and titles of the ancient Roman empire, and 
called the territory ceded to him by Austria in 1609, viz. Carniola and all the 
country between the Adriatic, the Save, and the Turkish empire, his Illyrian 
provinces, and their inhabitants lUyrinns. In tho year 1815 a new kingdom 
of Illyrio was founded as an Austrian province, comprehending Camiola, 
Carinthia, and Trieste with its territory. It wag partly on account of this inde- 
finiteness, that the name of Ilhji iaas had been entirely relinquished by modem 
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emigrated from their own country on account of the Turkish 
oppression, and are now settled as colonists along the south- 
western bank of the Danube, from Semlin to St Aadre near Buda. 
The southern sky, and the beauties of natural scenery csisting 
throughout nearly all these regions, so favourable in general to 
the development of poetical genius, appear also to have exerted 
a happy influence on the language. While it yields to none of 

pbilologists ; unlil it was qoile recently again tnlien up by aonie Croatian and 
Dalmatian writers. In iu stead the name oiSerniani.oitnoTepvoperlj Serbians, 
Seritjhas E>een adopted as a general appellation by Ibebeal nutboriliea. See be- 
low in 5 1, on the Liletalute of the Servians of the Greet Cbureh. Tbe woiii 
Srb, Serb, Sorab, has been allemalely derived from Srp, scythe ; from Siberi, 
Secer, nonb ; from Satmnt ; from Serlalja, a kind of shoe at sock ; from 
serius, servant, etc. The tme derivalion has not yel been settled. Sec 
Dobrovsky'B History of the Bohemian I^ingiiagc, 1S18 ; and also hia last. 
Ling. Slav, IgSS. 
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the other Slavic dialects in richness, clearness, and precision, it 
far surpasses all of them in euphoiky. The Servian baa often 
been called the Italian among the other Slavic idioms. Com- 
parisons of this sort aro always superficial, and tend to give a 
false view of the character of an object. Be this as it may, the 
Servian is decidedly the most melodious of the Slavic languages, 
rich in vowels, and abounding alike in soft and powerful accents. 
The accumulation of consonants, with which the other dialects 
are so oftea reproached, is rarely, if ever, to be met with in Ser- 
vian. The reader may compare the Servian ivetar with ivjtr, 
krilo with krzydlo or skrzydlo^ pao with padl, etc. Those who 
ascribe this mildness of the Servian language to the Italian neigh- 
bourhood of Dalmatia, forget that the eastern Servians are re- 
mote from Italy. It is true that the dialects of these latter aie 
at the same time fuU of Tureisms ; but these are mere excres- 
cences which may easily be removed without touching the essen- 
tial structure of the language The Turkish words adopted into 
the Seiviin ire mostly nouns and verbs derived from them; 
and may natuiallj be explained by their political relation to the 
Turks during so many centuries If we may confide in a remark 
of the irofound phiblogist J (Jiimm, some foreign ingredients 
are u^-eful jnd even nece'J&arj to languages. They act as a 
cement and fill up gaps nav they not seldom serve to give to 
the expres'-ion colouring and pliancy The attention of the civ- 
ilized world, although directed at the beginning of the present 
century to the Servians and tlioir heroic struggles, has only re- 
cently boon excited in respect to their language ; and this through 
the efforts of a single individual. We shall have more to say on 
this point in the section devoted to the literature of the Servians 
of the eastern church. 

The ancient Iliyrieum comprised all the countries situated 
between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, and along the Danube 
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and Save.' Towards the middle of the seventh century, we 
find this vast country mostly occupied by a Slavic people of 
one and the same race, alternately called Bulgarians, Croatians, 
and Serviana. We find also six kingdoms gradually established 
by them: Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia (Kama), Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia ; some of them powerful and of great influence in 
their time, but now and long since sunk into ruin, and existing 
only as Turkish or Austrian provinces. An impenetrable night 
rests on the early history of those regions ; and if the judicious 
criticism of modern philologists has thrown comparatively some 
light on this general topic, still, their investigations have been 
of little consequence for the history of the language. All that 
it concerns us to note here, is, that aa early as the seventh cen- 
tury a part of these nations were already Christiana, converted 
by Romish priests. Among the remainder, Christianity as 
taught by Greek missionaries found a welcome reception in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and soon was fully established. The 
oriental Servians had the chief seat of their power in the present 
Turkish province of Serf-Vilayeti ; and governed by princes call- 
ed Shwpans, we see them in a constant war of resistance against 
the G-reek emperors, and during several centuries also against 
the powerful Khans of Bulgaria ; now conquered, subjugated, 
destroyed almost to annihilation, but recovering with effort and 
rising airiin in power with such energy as to enable them under 
th t T St ph D h t ly t h Id U th gl 

b wbtttk m gpt t IBj 

t ts If d d t t It f p t th mpl g 

y f th t p I mj 1 t B t th b 11 t p t 

f S n- gl y wh h tt fi h d d y t U 

lives in the hearts of the people, and is the subject of a thousand 
legends and songs, was only a meteor. It vanished in almost 
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the same momeat that it appeared. Stephan's immediate suc- 
cessors, enfeeliled hy their domestic dissensions, sunk under the 
BTipcrior forces of tlie Turks, who had broken into Europe thirty- 
four years earlier. They soon became the conq^uerors of the 
Servians, though not without fierce and bloody struggles ; and 
they still remain their masters and oppressors,^ 

The western Servians were early divided into small states, 
some of which adopted an aristocratic republican form of con- 
stitution. Among these, only the repubiic of Ragusa requires 
to be mentioned here, as the cradle of the Dalmatian branch 
of Servian literature. The local situation of these western 
states made them dependent on Hungary ; and thus Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, sometimes under the title of kingdoms, 
and now as dukedoms, became at length mere provinces of 
that larger kingdom, and ultimately of the Austrian empire. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which form the boundary between 
the Servians of the East and West, were subject to the influence 
of both ; and are to the present day divided in religion and in 



1, Literature of tJie Servians of the Oriental or Greek Church. 

However small the circuit of country, properly called Servia, 
ia in proportion to the whole extent over which the southern 
Slavi are spread, the name of Servians nevertheless appears to 

' The ServianB, however, under the government of their own energetic 
connttyman, Prince Milosh, for some years enjoyed a certain degree of free- 
dom, which no (loubl has had good rcsulla for the tnenlul life of the nation. 
A good view of their country, coiislitution, and liWrature, Is given in a modem 
German worli ; Reiee nach Setbitn im Spatherbil 1899, by Otto von Birch, 
Berlin 1830. See also Servia und Belgrade in 1843-44, by A. A. Paton, 
Loud. 1845. 
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modern philologists as the heat adapted for heing employed as 
the common name of them all. Dohrovsky thinks it oven appro- 
priate to become the general appellation for all Slavic nations. 
Although of obscure derivation, it is at least sufficiently ascer- 
tained that it is of pure Slavic origin ; glorious associations are 
attached to it; it is moreover still a living name, while the 
learned appellation of Slyrians, formerly more in use, is dead ; 
and that of Bosnians, preferred hy some Dalmatian writers, rests 
upon no satisfactory grounds. The name of Servians, Iiowever, 
was never, till recently, applied to the Dalmatians. It is indeed 
still rejected by themselves ; and they continue to call them- 
selves I/ii/riam 

Undei the present head, besides the Servians proper, of 
whom great numbers have emigrated in early tunes to Hungary, 
are also strictly comprised the Bosnians, the greater portion of 
the inh^hitints of Herzegovina, the Montenegrins or Czerno- 
gortzi, and the blavonians of the Greek Church. These all use 
the same language and alphabet ; but the four latter have no dis- 
tinct literature, except some collections of popular poetry. 

The literature of the eastern Servians, the result of their 
intellectual life as a nation, does not yet date back a hundred 
years ; nay, if regarded from another point of view, it is not yet 
forty years old. Up to that time, all the Servians belonging to the 
Greek Church, notwithstanding the honourable example of Russia 
to the contrary, had written m the Old or Church Slavonic ; or, in 
more modern times, in a lingutge mixed up from this latter and 
several other dialects. SthafTank remarks that out of about 
400 Servian books printed between the years 1742, or more 
properly 176i, and 1826 about one eighth pirt are vtritten in 
Old Slavic ; another eighth in the common dialect of the people ; 
while all the rest vary bitween these two m innumerable shades 
and degrees.' This eighth pirt written m ordinary Servian, 

' See s haffrk OcsW p ->\-J 
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and essentially the same language which the Dalraatiana and the 
greater part of the Croats speak, are all of very recent dat«. 
Indeed; with the exception of a single writer, Obradovitch, who 
found no immediate followers, the dialect of the people was in 
general despised by the clergy and those who laid claim to edu- 
cation, as being wholly unfit for books, and (as Vuk Stephano- 
vitch strongly expresses himself) only proper for " cowherds and 
swineherds." How the once flourishing literature of Kagnsa 
could ever have sunk into oblivion to such a degree, is hardly to 
be conceived ; as indeed, in general, the division so sharply 
drawn in respect to literature between those two branches of the 
same people, while they were still bound together by the strong 
ties of one and the same language of common life and in part 
also of the same government, belongs among the most remarkable 
facts in literary history. 

The most ancient document of the Servian Old Slavic lan- 
guage, is out of the middle of the thirteenth century, viz, the 
Hexaemeron of Basilius, with a preface by John, exarch of 
Bulgaria. Then follow the " Acts of th \p tl w tt 1 y 
the hieroraonach Damian, A. D, 1324 Of h 1 It 1 
importance are some secular writings f m th d f th th 
teenth to the middle of the fourteenth t j S ^ ^ g 

cal register of the Servian princes and th t f th gn 

called Eado&lov, written by archbishop D la 1 w k 
called the Tzarostavnick ; and above 11 th t t t f T 
Dushan the Powerful, A. D. 1336-56 Tl t t t d t d 

from the year S837, or A, D. 1349, nit ly ff d g d 

survey of the constitution of the Ser n k gd m I t a 

remarkable contribution to the history f t m 1 t t t th t 
early period. The philanthropist cannot h t p w th t s 

faction, the rare union that reigns in tl 1 w f t j t 
and true Christian benevolence, attempt t 11 t th 
evils which it was not in the power of an individual to abolish, — 
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the liardsliips of slavery, the inscourity of property peculiar to 
those barbarous times, and those rash and bloody acts of self- 
pvoteotion, whieh are preferred by the powerful all over the world 
to tlie slower steps of avenging justice. It is indeed romarkablo 
to observe, how these statutes not only counteracted the grosser 
vices and crimes, {which for the most part is the only object of 
laws,) but also favoured the characteristic virtues of the times, 
for instance hospitality. One statute ordains, that when a 
traveller asked for night-quartors at the dwelling of a landed 
proprietor and was not admitted, he had the right to take lodg- 
ings in his village wherever he pleased ; and did he lose any 
thing, not Lis host, but the proprietor who had refused to harbour 
him, was bound to remunerate the loss.* 

The monks of this and the following centuries must have 
written a great deal ; as is proved by the many manuscripts that 
still lie accumulated in the numerous Servian and Macedonian 
monasteries, — the mere remnant of those which perished in the 
long tempests of bloody wars and desolating conflagrations. 
About fifty years after the invention of printing, some of the 
church books from time to time were published in Servia and 
Syrmia. The earliest Servian print extant is from the year 
1493, viz, an Octateuch, published at Zenta in Herzegovina. In 
Russia they did not begin to print until sixty years later. In 
1552 the Gospels were printed in Belgrade; in 1562 another 
edition in Negromont, But those faint signs of life soon became 
extinct ; and we hear no longer of the least trace of literaturo 
amoEg the Servians of the Turkish empire. Among the Austrian 
Servians also, literature seems to have been equally dead ; with 
the exception of a History of Servia, written and left in manu- 

' These ataiales were firel primed by Raileh, in hia great work on Slavic 
hiBlory (aee Note 8) ; and translated by Engel in his Hialory of Hungary 
and the adjacent Territories, Voi. 3, p. 393. 
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script by George Brankoviteh, the last despot of ttat country, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. A genealogical 
work puhlished hy Dshcfarovitch at Vienna in 1742, had to be 
engraved, for the want of proper typos. In the year 1755, under 
the reign of Maria Theresa, when some attention began to he 
paid to the schools of her Illyrian provinces, the archbishop of 
Carlovitz was compelled to have Smotrisky's G-rammar° printed 
in Walachia, because no Slavic types were to be found in the 
whole Austrian empire. Some years afterwards, A. D. 1758, a 
private Slavic press was founded at Venice, In Austria, Cy- 
rUlic-Slavonic books could not he printed earlier than A. D. 1771, 
when a printing office was established at Vienna ; the monopoly 
of which for all Slavo-Servian siientific works throughout the 
empire, was given to the university of Buda, From this one 
point, therefore, the whole literary cultn ition of tho Servians 
of the oriental ohurch m the Austrian empire, could alone pro- 
After the partial revival of Servian literature in 1758, a con- 
siderable number of works were composed ; and there are among 
them not a few, which, notwithstanding the mixed and unsettled 
idiom in which they are written, attest the general capacity of 
the nation, and may serve as imperfect specimens of the mass of 
talent hurled there. Among the historical writers, we must 
name above all J. Eaitch, He wrote on many different sub- 
jects ; and also left behind him a whole library of theological 
manuscripts. His 'History of the Slavic Nations" has given 

' See above, in the H y of h 01 1 Slavic Language, p. 44, 
' There is however s II an h Cj llio printing ofEce allacheii to on 
Armenian convent in \ a S n h printing of Vuk's aecond edition of 
the Servian popular son s IjE p se ral olhet Servian books have also 
been printed there. The Vlad ka fMon negro has also established a print- 
ing office at hie residence fTemja Vk Piovetbs" have been printed there. 
' The complele title of this valuable work is : Istorja raitiich Stavtn- 
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him a lasting reputation. Other historical writers of some 
merit, ire Kcngolatz, Magarashevitch, Julinatz, Solaritch.° 
Writers on different subjects of natural philosophy and medicine, 
are, OrpheUn St>diovitch, Beritch, Jankovitoh, P. Hadahiteh, 
etc. On statistics and geography the above-mentioned Solaritch, 
Vuitch Bulitch Popovitch, and others. In the department of 
theolog), we hardly meet with a single book of a doctrinal char- 
acter ; but there are quite a number on ethics. The principal 
writers of the language, therefore, may perhaps he more properly 
arranged under the heads of philosophy (comprehending logic), 
rhetoric, ethics, etc, as Obradovitch, Raitoh, Terlaitoh, Lazare- 
vitch, Vuitch, Davidovitch, Masovitch, etc." 

Poetry and belles-lettres being more dependent on the state 
of the language than purely scientific works, we can prooeed no 
further, without first making our readers acc[nainted with the 
recent innovations of a few patriotic individuals. 

It was Dosithei Obradovitch, born A. I>. 1739 in the Banat 
of Temeawar, who first among the eastern Servians ventured to 
write books in the despised language of the country. The for- 
tunes of this person are, in several respects, of uncommon inter- 
est. Brought up in a monastic school, he became monk when 
he was only fourteen years old. After several years of severe 
struggles, he fled. For twenty-five years he travelled over all 

skich Tiaroiov nairatcAvedslte Chorvatov, Bolgarov, i Srbon, Vienna 1733-95, 
4 cola. 

' The writings of this very productive philologist and historian are how- 
ever mote remarkable for boldness and singularity of assertion, than for depth. 
In hia ifimJ/ani slavenittOBavaAii, Bada 1818, he undertakea to derive the 
entire Latin language Irom the Slavic In an earlier woik, written 1B09, he 
contends that the Getmao languae" was a cormption of the Slavic dialects 
spoken on the Elbe 

'° The reader « II lind i more oomplete catalogue of the Servian writers 
and their works, iti 0. v. Girch'a Travels ; see above, p. 107, n. 3. 
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Europe; and then retiirned to his comparatively barbarous native 
land, where he died in 1811, as inspector of the schools, and the 
instructor of the children of the celebrated Kara George. He left 
several works. 

A far greater Influence, however, has been exerted on Servian 
literature by Dcm, Davidoviteh and Vnk Stephanovitch Karad- 
shitch, who have not only followed the same literary eourao, but 
were the first to defend both theoretieillj ind jraetieallv the 
principle, that the Servians ought to ivrit as they ijitak Their 
boldness met with strong and decided opposition trom the old 
school ; and the contest and rivalry which have been the con 
sequence, although tending for a time to prevent the progress of 
the good cause, cannot but have, ere long btnefloiil results, by 
exciting the minds of the people to a higher activit> than they 
have had untU then occasion to exert. 

Davidoviteh published from 1814 to 1''33 i. Servian news 
paper in Vienna, not exclusively of a political character, by 
which he intended to diffuse information on vinous subiects , 
the first undertaking of the kind in his hnguage Hi'- influ 
ence however is not confined to the languagL alone as secretarj 
of Prince Milosh, then at the head of the SerMans, his influ 
once on tho general cultivation of his countrymen was very 
decided. 

Vuk Stephanovitch Karadshitch, born 1786 in Turkish Ser- 
via, is the author of the first Oriental-Servian grammar and dic- 
tionary ; and in the arrangement of the former has manifested 
the true spirit of a genuine grammarian. Besides these he has 
written several works of value, a biography of Prince Milosh, a 
series of annuals, a volume on the Proverbs, and idiomatic 
phrases of the Servians, etc." But the best proof which he 
could give of the beauty, richness, and perfectibility of the 

" Sarodoe Serpske Puslovitie, Zelinya 1S3G, 
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vulgar Servian dialect, is his Collection of the Servian popular 
Songs, in four volumes, comprising nevertheless only about tho 
fourth or fifth part of the similar treasures hidden among the 
mountains of his country. In malting this collection, he very 
Judiciously wroto down only those songs which he had himself 
caught from the lips of the Servian peasantry. There had 
already been a rumour among the literatiof Europe, for more than 
fifty years, of the beauty and singularity of the lUyrian national 
songs, founded mostly on the oommuni cations of Italian travel- 
lers and the citations of Dalmatian dictionaries. Herder, in his 
valuable Collection of popular Poetry, gave two historical frag- 
ments from the work of a Dalmatian clergyman, A. Caoich," 
Goethe also has a beautiful tale, taken from Abbate Fortis' 
Travels among the Morlachians, Both translated by means of 
the French ; and although this double translation could not 
possibly do justice to the originals, they were suf&ciently ad- 
mired. But when Vuk's collection appeared, and a part of its 
contents was made intelligible to the civilized world by a trans- 
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tors or cotemporaries, lias no parallel in the whole history of 
literature since the days of Homer." 

Vuk Stephanovitoh Karadshitch,'* in his successful attempts 

" See more on Serriaii popular poetry in Part IV. The title of Vuk'B 
coHeclion, a part o{ which appeared 1814-15 at Vienna, in two small 
vo\ames,isJfarodne SrpakepjesmSfhpxg 1823-24,lhree volnmeB. Afourth vol- 
ume was published at Vienna 1833, with a very instructive preface. Some of 
these remarkable songa have heen made known to the English public in 
Bowling's Servian Popular Poetry, London 1837. This little collection con- - 
lains also an able and spirited introduction, which serves to give a clear view 
not only of the state of the Servians in particular, but also of the relation of the 
Slavic nations to each other in general ; with the esception of some mistukea 
in respect to clasalfication. — In Germany a general interest for Servian 
national poetry was excited by Goethe ; see his Kanst und Alierthum, Vol. V, 
Nca. I and II. German translations are : Volkalieder der Serlen, by Talvj, 
2 vols. Halle 1825-36 ; from which work Bowring eeems chiefly to have 
transktcd. Die Wila, by Gerhatdt, 3 vola. Ljrag. 1S28. These two 
works contain nearly all the songa published by Vuk, in his first three vo- 
lumes i but) only half of those he has collected. Serhiscke Volkalieder, by v. 
Gotze, St. Pel. and Lpzg, 1827. Serbiseki Hochzeitlieder, by Eugen 
Wesely, ISaC. A French translation of these SOnga does not yet eiist, al- 
though they have excited a deep interest among the literati of Frunae. The 
work la Guzla, published at Paris in 1827 and purporting to contain transla- 
tions of Dalraatian national songs, is not genuine ; it was written by the 
French poel M£rim*e, with much talent indeed, but without any knowledge of 
the Servian language. 

" That is: Wolf, son of Slephan, belonging to the femily of the Karadshians, 
inhabitants of a certain district or village. The Servians in Servia proper and 
Bosnia have not yet any femily names. Those who emigrated in early years 
to other countries mostly adopted their fathers' names with the suffix of 
vitch asaftmilynameifor instance Markovitch, Gregorovitch, i.q. Markson, 
Gregorson, etc. The Servian subjects of Turkey, who settle in other parts of 
the country, still mostly follow this rule. Vuk neglected this ; and acquired 
therefore his literary fame under his Christian name of Vale. But, as a 
father of a family and an Austrian citizen, he is called Karadshiteh after his 
tribe ; which for reasons we do not know he seems to have preferred to the name 
of Stephanovitch. 
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to I 1 jjUa whhhth t lid> n merely aa un- 

wntt d 1 t f tl m J pi to tain general rules 

dp pi h 1 b d tl m ph 1 phical part of the 
w i. 1 t d pt th fel Iph b 1 1 bis purpose. The 

m d d 1 t d 1 wl h p t b t mc had 

b mpl y d b d b wr tto It t !y w tb th Old 81a- 

1 th R I tt T th R 1 age, with 

t m It t d f d th 1 tt p f tly t bl in Ser- 

h w 1 1 tt lib Ij p d ; while 

tb h 1 t b Id d S m I f th Iph b t seemed 

tb f y A t! S m g wh Vuk was 

b 1 m wh m b fly h b d g t] d th t suies of 

mkblptywbb 1 tfla base to their 

y fel t UblgdtotbGk Oriental Cburcb, 

b m t h th ght ftb p b 1 ty of adopting the 

L t Iph b t wb b h d 1 ly d f several centuries 

f th fl h g 1 1 t f tb Catholic brethren, 

whjk tUytb mlgu 

^ dy t k wl 1 tl t th Slavic alphabet, aa 

g d ly \ k b tt 3 pt d t p the sounds of tie 
Slavic languages, than the Latin , it is at once simpler and 
richer. But we nevertheless cannot help regretting, that he did 
not yield to the various reasons, which on the other side spoke in 
favour of the Latin alphabet. It was already used by some 
millions for the same language, and had been so for centuries. It 
would have given a history to the young Servian Literature 
built on the solid foundation of that of Ragusa. It bad been, 
with the exception of the Russians, adopted by all the other 
Slavic nations. It would have indeed estranged him, seem- 
ingly, from his nearer countrymen, who made the most passion- 
ate objections against his innovations, even as they were ; but as 
they, at any rate, had to go to Austria for a literary education, 
this opposition would probably not have lasted longer than it 
will last now. There was some fear, that, with the Roman 
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alphabet, tie Roman chair would try to get possession of their 
church j but those were not the times of Rome's power ; and the 
Turkish patrouage seemed to secure them against such arro- 
gance. One thing is certain. Instead of strengthening for ever 
the artificial wall of separation between the two classes of Illyrioo- 
Servians, it would have undermined that which already existed ; 
and Vuk, by his strong philosophical-grammatical talent, would 
soon have gained influence enough on the Illyrico-Dalmatian 
literature to mend the imperfections of their orthography, and 
to induce the Croats and Servians to give up their capricious 
varieties. The many detached parts of the products of lUyrico- 
Servian intellect would have grown into one great whole ; and 
would have become at least accessible to foreigners ; who, puz- 
zled by all these varieties of letters and forms of writing, lose 
the courage to penetrate into a structure where they meet so much 
confusion at the very door. Indeed, whether ttiey turn to the 
eastern or to the western branch of the Southern Slavi, they find 
e^ual individual and provincial anarchy ; a state of things which 
the latter at least have taken great pains to amend. 

Vuk published at Vienna, in 1824, the Gospel of St. Luke, 
as a ' Specimen of a translation of the New Testament into Ser- 
vian.' What part he had in the version printed at Leipsie by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and now eireulated among 
the Servians, we are unable to say." 

" We muBl correct here a mistake made by Dr. Henderson in his Biblical 
Researches, in respect to tlie Servian New Teslamenl. He aaya, p. 303, " A 
version of the (Servian) New Testament was indeed eseeuted some years ago, 
but its merits were not of soch a description as to warrant the committee of 
the Russian Bible Society to carry it through the press; yet, as liiey were 
deeply convinced of the importance of the object, they were induced to engage 
a native Servian, of the name of Alhanosins SloJkovitch to make a new trans- 
lation, the printing of which was completed in the year 1825, hot owing to the 
cessation of the Society's operations, the distribution of the copies lias hitherto 
been rstatded." Dr. Henderson probably received his information nt St, 
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Modern educated Servian poDts, upon whoso writings the very 
general interest which the national popular poetry has escited, 
and no doubt also their own consciousness of its power, have had 

Petersbntg, and fell himself of course entilled lo depend on it, being very likely 
nol acquainted with the great schism in modera Servian literature above men- 
tioned. If we may confide in our own recollections, the translation, the merits 
of which the committee of the Russian Bible Society was flo little disposed lo 
k wl d as made by Vuk Stephanovitch, who knew better than any 
Ise th waws of the Servian people, and who presented in the above 
m d C pel of St. Luke a specimen to the learned world, which received 

h pprob of all those Slavic scholars entitled to judge of the subject. 

Th m of St. Petersburg, however, was probably composed of genlle- 

m f h pposite parly ; as indeed the Russian Servians are, in general, 
advocates of the miwd Slavo-Servian language, in which for about fifty years 
all books for the Servians were written, and which we have described above 
in Schaffarik's words , see p. 108. According to their ideas of the Servian 
language, the mere use of the common dialect of the people was sufficient to 
inspire doubts of the competency of the translator ; although it was for the 
people, the unlearned, that the translation was professedly made. They 
engaged in consequence Professor Stolkovitch, the author of several Russian 
and Slavo-Servian books {see above p. 112), and who had been for more than 
twenty years m the Russian service, to make a new translation. Thia person, 
who, to judge from our personal acquaintance with him, probably on this ocea- 
sion read the Gospels for the iirst time in his lite with any attention, took the 
rejected version for his basis ; altered it, according to his views of the dignity of 
the Servian language, into the customary mixed Slavo-Servian Russian idiom ; 
and received the reward from the Society. Whether this ia the version after- 
wards printed at Leipac and dislrihuted in Servia by the English Bible So- 
ciety, we are nol informed. From private letters we know, that in the year 
1837, that Society proposed to Vuk Stephanovitch lo allow him £500, if after 
obtaining appropriate testimonies for the correcmess of his version, he would 
print oue thousand copies in Servia ; and also aulhoriied its correspondent in 
Constantinople, Mr, Ijeeves, to arrange the matter finally with Vuk. From 
M. Kopitafs remark however, that the translation for the Dalmatian Roman 
Catholics needed only to be transcribed with Cyrillic letters to come into use 
among the eastern Servians, we are entilled lo conclude that the version now 
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a faTOuralile influence, are the following: Lucian Mushitzky, 
bishop of Karlstadt, a writer in many departments, and the au- 
thor of odes and other lyrical pieces, all of them highly esteemed 
by his countrymen ; Milovan Vidakovitch, Mich. Vitkovitch, J. 
Popovitch, G. KoTatzevitch, etc. 

More generally known is Simeo Milntinovitch, the author of 
several small volumea of poetry, and of a larger epic poem en- 
titled Serbianka,.v/\iiiih describes the Servian war of 1812. In 
1837 he published an historical work on Scrvia during the years 
1813-15. Both these latter narratives are valuable, as he himself 
bad been an eye-witness of many of the events described ; had 
acted as secretary to Czerny George, who could neither write nor 
readj and was afterwards also employed by Prince Milosh." 

Two interesting collections of the popular poetry extant 
among the inhabitants of Montenegro and Herzegovina were 
published in the course of a few years by Tshnbar Tshoikovitoh ; 
one of them edited by J. Milowuk, himself a modern Servian 
writer of praiseworthy activity ; the other by the collector him- 
self" 

Last, althottgh not least, the present Vladika or bishop of 
Montenegro, must be named among the modern Servian poets. 
The constitution of this little mountain state, half warlike, half 
patriarchal, is an anomaly in the system of European state gov- 
ernments in general. They form a community of about 20,000 

circulated, ia not such as i: ought to he ; and a correct one, for that part of the 
nation, ia BtiU n desideratum. It would seem therefore that Vuk Stephauo- 
vitch cannot have accepted the offer in question. See Kopita.r's Letter to the 
Editor of the Blhl. Repos. Vol, III. 1833, p. 18G. 

■s The Serbianka of Milutinovitch was pubhahed at Leipfic, 1826 ; his 
History at the same place, 1837. 

" Fjevanija TseraogorsM i HerxegovatsMa etc. ixdana Josifom Mla- 
muiom, Ofen 1S33 —Fjevanija TzeTBOSoreka i BeTzegovaUhka gabrana i 
izdana Tahulrom Tshoiko'citchora, etc. Leipi. 1839. 
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f n 1 p sed into the valleys and scattered along the slopes 
f tl da k mountain ranges between Cattaro, Herzegovina, 
B nd Albania ; covering a surface uf SO or 10 geograpki- 

1 £ua 1 agues. Hitherto they have been permitted to enjoy 
a p f t ndependenee in respect to both their great neighbours, 
A t a and Turkey. They look up only to the emperor of Rus- 
a a k nd of liege lord ; but more in his ijuality of Head of the 
Slavic-Greek Church, than in that of a powerful sovereign. Tbey 
stand under the rule of a Vladika or bishop ; who, besides being 
their spiritual guide, ia their chief judge and their leader in war ; 
as also, since 1832, exclusively their executive magistrate. Up to 
that time they were accustomed to elect a governor ; but ho as- 
sumed too much power ; and the post had become hereditary in 
the family of lladonich. They therefore dismissed him ; and hia 
functions were likewise intrusted to the bishop. 

Although the office of the Vladika had been formerly purely 
elective ; yet towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
through the influence of Vladika Danie! Petrovitch of Niegosh, it 
became hereditary ia hia own family ; a member of which since 
that time has always been appointed by the Russian emperor. 
As the Greek bishops belong to the monastic clergy, who of 
course are not permitted to marry, — while the secular clergy are 
required to do so, — the succession goes in a collateral line. The 
present Vladika, Peter Petrovitch Niegosh, a man of uncommon 
size, handsome features, considerable talent, and a highly re- 
spected character, was partly educated in Russia, When his 
predecessor died, — a powerful man who had ruled for fifty-three 
years, during which time he had led his flock to many a bloody 
battle, and who was canonized as a saint by the present bishop, — 
this latter was appointed by the emperor Nicholas. But as he was 
then only fifteen years old, Montenegro was governed by a sort 
of guardian ; and the Vladika did not enter upon his office until 
he had completed his eighteenth year. The wisdom, the energy, 
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the consistency in Lis improToments, which ho has displayed since 
tliat time, constitute him, in connection with Lis youth, one of the 
moat remarkable personages of our time. His cliief aim seems to 
he to make Montenegro a member of the great civilized family of 
Europe, without depriving her of her freedom and independence ; 
and the firmness with which he proceeds further and further in a 
course, where he meets with difficulties at every step, deservea 
praise and admiration. 

The first circumstance which directed the attention of literary 
Europe to this remote corner, was a visit of the present king of 
Saxony, who in 1838 made a botanical eseursion into those 
"black mountains."" Since then, the celebrated Egyptian 
scholar, Wilkinson, hag visited it ; and this country is no longer 
closed against travelling artists. The Vladika Las naturally the 
manners of a gentleman ; he is said to speak French, and to iia- 
ilcrstand German, Italian, and of course Russian. That he is 
cnnsidered as one of the best riflemen and horsemen in his coun- 
try, we cannot esteem as of much importance in a bishop ; but 
he studies also the classics and translates the Iliad for his own 
pleasure. His Servian poems seem mostly to have been written 
on particular occasions. Ho addressed an ode to the king of 
Sazony after his return to Dresden, which unfortunately not a 
person of the whole court could understand ; and the author of 
this volume, who happened then to be at the " German Athens," 
was applied to for a translation." 

^° Montenegro, properly Slontenero, ia the Itiilian translation of Tzerna- 
sora. Black Monntain, a name which is applied to these ranges on account 
of the dark colour of the rocks and woods. 

" More on the Vladika and on Montenegro in general, see in the recent 
work of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro, 2 vols. Land. 1848. 
Also an article ill the British and Foreign Reviea, JiAy 1840,bj'Cotmt Krasin- 
skl A full and very interesting ncoount of (he country and people, is found in 
ihii little work of Vuk Steplianovilcli Kurndshich, Montenegro und die Mon- 
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In th w p d t 11 these educated writers imitate 

h m d 1 1 t t th nations further advanced in civili- 

t y lly tl G m Milutinovitch has even a tinge 

f th ph 1 phj Th no want of talent ; hut there is 

t 1 1 J th m N tl ng of that wonderful amalgania- 

t f tl E t d th "ft t; of mountaineer wildneas and 

Ch t I pi f h b ism and civilization ; nothing of 

th t t t g bl d g f \ ia and Europe, which wc feci en- 

ttldt ptfmtl p try of Servians, who stand on the 

1) \ b tw Ml ni d sm and Christendom. Nothing 

wh h th d t d w t have hitherto produced, can he 

mp d w fh th ft f their old blind men, and of their 

p til dgltht their popular poetry. 

V k g mm p t d t Vienna 1818, before his diction- 
y h b d d accessible to other European na- 

t by C m t It Another Servian grammar baa 

b p 1 1 h d (t m 1 J Schaffarik Vuk's judicious alpha- 
bt 1 m t d th STaphy, we are sorry to say, have not 

been generally adopted ; and the Russian alphabet is still partly 
in use, with a number of letters superfluous for the Servian lan- 
guage, which has not the shades of sound they arc meant to denote. 
The political movements in Servia, during the last twelve 
years, have of course been exceedingly injurious to the develop- 
ment of its infant literature. WhUe it seemed, under the ener- 
getic administration of prince Milosh, in a fair way of progress, 
the confused cries of war and insurrection since his abdication 
have drowned the modest voice of the young muse. Of late, in- 
deed, intelligence from that country has been so rare, that we 
are unable to give a picture of the present state of things. 

tenegriner, 8vo. Sluttg. u. Tub. 1837 ; published in Cotta's " Reisen u. Lander- 
beachreibungen der altem a. neuern Zeit." 
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2. Literature of the Dalmatians m- lllyrico-Sm-vians of tJie 
Romiah Church. 

It is not without some hesitatioa that we approacli a region, 
into which we cannot penetrate without stepping through a border 
of perfect darkness. We allude to the introduction of the Glago- 
litic alphahet ; the great antiquity of which, supported by 
numerous traditions and legends, as well as by its venerable and 
almost hieroglyphic loot, Kopitar'a recent investigations and dis- 
coveries have again made probable ; without, however, throwing 
any more light upon its origin. 

As Christianity was first introduced into Dalmatia by Romish 
priests, the Latin language was of course adopted for religious 
purposes. But so soon as the people became acquainted with 
the liturgy of Methodius in a language intelligible to them, 
this innovation met with such a general and heartfelt welcome, 
that all the severe decrees of synods, nay, of the holy chair of 
Rome itself; were unable to stop its progress. 

Even more than a hundred and fifty years afterwards, when 
Methodius was solemnly declared by pope Nicolas II. a heretic, 
and the Romish mass again introduced, the attachment to their 
own language was too deeply rooted to be taken away at once. 
Hence tlie Old Slavic idiom, with the pope's reluctant permis- 
sion, continued to be the language of the Church service. It 
appears, however, that the alphabet which their priests employed 
for writing their ecclesiastic documents, was not the same with 
that used by other Slavi of the oriental church ; but was of a 
different character, and evidently not derived from the Greek, 
with the exception of a few letters. It was called the Glago. 
htic 

ahtgd t.'xii.m^p^ in Old Slavic the irard m ra.ih^T tlw verb ; 
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but the reason of the application of tliis term to the lUjrioo- 
Seryians of the catholic commuuion (GlagoHtcB), and to the 
language of their sacred writings ( Glagolic or Glagolitic), has 
not yet been ascertained ; all that has as yet been asserted by 
Slavic philologians being mere liypothesis. The oldest monu- 
ment known up to 1830, in which these letters were extant, 
was a Psalter of A. J). 1220. This Psalter was by tradition 
ascribed to St Jerome himself, who was in general called the 
inventor of the Slavic, that is the Glagolitic alphabet. Accord- 
ing to a popular legend of the Dalmatians, this father, who was a 
native of Illyria, also translated the whole Bible into the 
Slavic ; but it has been since clearly proved, that while (as is 
well known) he corrected the old Latin version of the Bible, he 
yet never wrote a single Hue of Slavic. 

The mystery, in which the origin of the G-lagolitic was and 
still is buried, gave birth to the singular hypothesis already 
above mentioned." The discovery however of several very 
ancient Glagolitic manuscripts, and especially of one which could 
be proved to be older than the Council of Spalatro," destroyed 
it at once ; but unfortunately, without clearing up the mystery 
either of its invention or of its introduction. ■■ 

Another Glagolitic manuscript of some interest may be men- 
tioned here. It was generally known, that the kings of Erance 
were accustomed, at their coronation at Eheims, to take the oath 
on a large book, called Texte du Sucre, bound in gold or gild- 
ing, and covered with unwrought precious atones, which con- 
tained the Gospels written in some unknown hieroglyphic lan- 
guage. When in 1717 Tzar Peter I. visited Rheima, this book 
was shown to him among other curiosities, and he exclaimed at 
once : " This is my own Siavonie !" This view was soon spread 



■^ See above, p. 37 si 
" Kopmr,Glasi>liia 
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among Slavic scholars. But the preeioua parchment was written 
in two columns, and in two languages. What idiom could the 
other te? The French, it is said, tooli it for Greek; more pro- 
bably for Coptic. In 1789, a learned English traveller, Thomas 
Ford Hill, was shown some Glagolitic manuscripts in the imperial 
library at Vienna ; whereupon he declared without hesitation, 
that this was the mysterious writing of the Ilheims mamiscript. 
Before the Vienna scholars, Dobner and Alter, then at the head 
of Slavic matters, had time to investigato the matter further, the 
revolution broke out, and the precious document disappeard. No 
trace was left of it ; and for half a centnry the patriotic Slavic 
scholars supposed they had cause to lament the loss of a docu- 
ment of the very highest antiquity. It was conjectured that the 
boot had originally been brought to France by some Slavic 
princess ; for instance, by a princess of Kief, who is said to have 
been sent for by Henry I., sou of Hugh Capet and king of 
France in the beginning of the eleventh century. Application 
was made on the subject to Sylvestre de Sacy ; whose report gave 
some hope, that the precious relic might still be preserved. 
Search was made by Kopitar in Italy and at Paris, but all in 
vain. At last it was again found at Ilheims by the Russian 
scholar Strojef ;"" who, however, seems not to have been acquainted 
with the Glagolitie writing, and therefore laid little stress on it. 
The volume was stripped of its costly ornaments, and had there- 
fore been the more easily recovered during the reign of Napoleon ; 
who endeavoured, as much as was in his power, to restore the 
spoils of the revolution, while he himself filled Paris with the 
spoils of all other nations. 

The librarian at Rheims, in order best to meet the Eumerous 
inquiries of Slavic scholars, caused a fac sindlc of it to be taken ; 
and it was finally committed to the learned Kopitar's care. It was 
now discovered, that this long deplored document contained two 
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uncoaBeeted portions of the Gospels ; one in Cyrillic letters, the 
other, considerably longer, in Glagolitio ; and both executed 
with remarkable calligraphio skiil. The Glagolitio portion was 
marked with the date 1395. It was written at Prague, and pre- 
sented by the emperor Charles IV. to the Abbot of Emaus ; 
with the injunction, that these Evangdia should be chanted at 
mass ; and the remark was added, that tlie accompanying Cyrillic 
portion was w tt n by St P o p u th ! wb h nd Pro- 
copius wa n f t! e p t n nt f B h m wh 1 ed in 
1053. H w th al abl m n pt wa fin llj m ed to 
France, is 1 11 n sjla a d Vt Bh m n th n fu tb r was 
known, than that t had b p t d by th Ca d n 1 f Lor- 

raine in A. D. I jj4, A rumour ascribed to the Cynllic portion a 
Greek origin ; the Glagolitic part was generally considered as a 
relic from St, Jerome's own library. This supposed immediate 
connection with, two saints, may well account for the reverence 
with which the book was treated in France." A splendid 
edition of this work, under the patronage of the emperor of 
Russia, was prepared by Kopitar, and appeared in 1843 at 
Paris." 

Although the use of the Slavic language was in a certain 
measure authorized by the pope, yet the clergy of Dalmatia pre- 
ferred unanimously the Latin for their theological and ecclesias- 
tical writings. The Glagolitic literature was therefore almost 
esolusively limited to copies of the productions of their Cyrillic 
brethren. The Glagolitic letters had, however, the proeedenee of 
the Cyrillic alphabet, in respect to printing. The first printed 
Glagolitio missal, is of the year 1483 ; whilst the earliest work 

•' On the slill earlier Glagolilio mannscript dJBcovpred at Trent, there waa 
also found a noie written by one of its former noble owners, lliat " dises pneeh 
hal Sant Jeronimuss mlt aignei bant geacbiiben in krabatiacher Epraeb." 

°' A line copy of ihe above splendid work is now on sale by tlie |j»blisher 
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printed in the Cyrillic letters is not older thaE A, D, 1491, In 
the sisteenth century hooks were printed at Zcngh (Segna), at 
Fiume, at Venice, and at Tubingen, with Grlagolitic letters. In 
the year 1621, the emperor Ferdinand II, presented the Propa- 
ganda with a font of Uiagolitic types, which he obtained from 
Venice. Several improved breviaries and missals have since 
heea printed at Rome In our day, this city possesses tho only 
G-lagolitio printing office in existence. On the Dalmatian islands, 
books are still copied in manusotipt, just as before the invention 
of printing. 

Among tho Dalmatian clergy, there were a few who united a 
real interest for the preservation of their language and for science 
in general. Raph. Levakovitoix improved the breviary in 1648, 
in respect t 1 ngua th hb h p V ncenz Zmajeviteh, ob, 
1771, a great ptnfthltat th country, founded a 
hundred y a lat a th 1 al n n y in Zara, Matthias 
Caraman, on nfanwdtnf tho missal by the Pro- 

paganda in 1741 und t k fundan ntal revision and correc- 
tion of it. Tl P p ganda al f und 1 a Slavic professorship 
in the CoU va JJ h and f th b n fit of this Society a 

new translat n f th wl 1 B bl w solved upon, which 
however has never been, published. A notice of the exertions of 
the priest Rosa belongs rather to the history of Dalmatian secular 
literature. 

b) Secular Literature. 

It 18 not certain at whit time, nor by whom, the Latin letters 
were first adopted for the Servian language. The earliest 
teichers of the oecid ntal portion of that people having been 
Eomish prie t thoy of course used their own letters for writing 
such Slavic words or names as occasion required, Tlie Latin 
t pr b<iblv camt, into use without any particular pains. 
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long before the introduction of the Glagolitic letters. These, in 
ttcir awkward hieroglyphic form, were little adapted to super- 
sede the Latin forms. The example of the Poles and Bohe- 
mians could only encourage the first Dalmatian writers to con- 
tinue in the same course ; although each of tliese nations follows 
a different system of pronouncing tte same letters. The ortho- 
graphy of the Dalmatians remained, however, for a long time en- 
tirely unsettled ; and is so still in some measure. A greater 
difSculty arose from the absurd practice of the Slavonians and 
Oroatians, who, although speaking and writing the same lan- 
guage, yet write and print it each according to a different system 
of combination ; thus limiting the perusal of their own scanty 
productions almost exclusively to the few readers of their small 
provinces respectively, whilst the remainder of their countrymen 
are hardly able to understand them. This division, however, 
compels us likewise to separate in our sketch the literature of 
the Dalmatians proper, and that of the catholic Slavonians. 

Lileiafire nf Dalmaha Proier 

The neighbourhood oi the Itxlian^ eserei&ed m rerj early 
times a happy influence on the literature ot the Dalmatians 
The small republic of Itagusa, during the fourteenth and fif 
teenth centuries, was at the zenith of its splendour and welfare 
Celebrated Italians were teachers in her schools , and the per 
seouted Greeks, Laseans, Demetrius Chakondj las, Emanuel 
Marulus, and several others, celebrated o\er all Europe tor their 
learning, found an asylum within her walls. Thus the treasures 
of the classics and of the Italian middle ages became familiar to 
the Eoble youths of Eagusa, until, in the beginning of the sis- 
teenth century, poetry began to appear in a national dross. The 
Italian influence remained strikingly visible. Blasius Darsich, 
Sigismund Menze, Mauro Vctranich, and Stephen Gozze (oh. 
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1576), are mentioned as the first Dalmatian poets. The latter 
wrote a comic epic, the Dervishiade, which met with great success. 
A poem of the same kind is Jegyupka, the Gipsy, by Andreas Giu- 
bron a vieh, printed at Venice 1559. Dominic Zlatarich (ob. 1008) 
translated Tasso and the Electra of Sophocles, and waa himself 
a lyric poet. 

The annals of this period, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, report likewise the name of a lady "^v tana Zuzerieh, 
as an Illyrian poetess ; called also Fl a Zuzzer as an Italian 
poetess ; for she wrote with success in 1 oth languages Several 
other ladies followed the example, a Luorez a Bogashinoricli, 
Katharina Pozzo di Sorgo, etc. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth eentur es Ragusa en- 
joyed peace, and a degree of wealth an J f r sper ty most favoura- 
ble to high attainments in science anl 1 terature The first 
Slavic theatre was founded here, and the dramit c art seems to 
have been considered so honourable, that even noblemen acted 
publicly; as is related of Junius Pal ota who d ed in 1657, 
The noble names of Palmota or Palmot cl C n lola or Gondo- 
lich, for they appear alternately both n the Sli\ c and Italian 
form, are very frec[iient in Eagusian literature J n us Palmota 
wrote tragedies; selecting his subjects pr nc pally fr Dm Slavic 
history. But his most esteemed prod iction s a Slav o version of 
a great Latin epic on Christ, by M. H. Vita, which may be consid- 
ered as a kind of precursor to Kiopstoek's Messiah. John 
Gondola, a dramatic writer before him, translated Tasso's Jerusa- 
lem Delivered ; and left many lyrical poems. 

In the year 1667, a horrible earthquake in a few moments 
destroyed the prosperity of the state for whole centuries. It 
was as if the genius of the Eagusian literature had been crushed 
under the ruins. Trom that period we fiud all that relates to 
literature in a rapid decline. The catastrophe itself, however, 
furnished the poets with a new subject In the same year, N. 
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Bonus published -i poem entitled The cily jf Raguia to her 
Kukri ind J^ ob Palmota (dL 16&0} wrote an elej,iac poem 
The renovate 1 Uagusa But the most mti,r stmj, production 
of this period is a collection of nitionil Bonga jubli hed by the 
Frcineis jin monk Aul Cieich Miossich • Thia woik although 
ese:.uted with 1 ttle cr tical t^ste or judi,ment and disfigured by 
minj in terp elation'- might have given ti the literary wf rid a fore 
taste of the treisure* which fifty year afterwardh were to he 
discovered here 

Whilst felavic poetry found so many votaries among the Dal- 
matians, it is a remarkable fact, that all their historians wrote in 
Latin or Italian. They possess indeed a very old ehronicle, of 
the date of A. D. 1161, written in the Slavic language by an 
anonymous Presbyter of Dioclea, and translated by himself into 
Latin ; but in the more flourishing period of the Dalmatian liter- 
ature, the love of their own language was overcome by the 
stronger desire of a more universal reputation than any works 
written in Slavie could procure for them. The names of N. 
Ragnini, Francisco Gondola, Razz!, and Cahoga, must here he 
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the common dialect of the country j and several ecclesiaatics of 
high standing published worka for religious instruction in the 
same language. Tho period following the catastrophe of Raguaa 
was fertile in theological, or rather religious, productions. The 
works of the archidiaconus Albertus, as also of Gucetich and oth- 
ers, contain treatises for spiritual edification, devotional exercises, 
etc. Biankovitch, bishop of Ma.karska, wrote a treatise of Chris- 
tian doctrine, Venice 1708, in the common Dalmatian dialect. 
But this dialect found its most ardent ohampton in a priest, Ste- 
phan Rosa, who eserted himself greatly to have the old church 
Slavonic entirely superseded by the Dalmatian- Servian language. 
He made a complete translation of the whole Bible, and sent it 
to the pope, requesting that it might be printed and introduced 
under his high authority instead of the Cyrillic Bible. At the 
same time, he proposed that the mass should be read in tho 
Dalmatian dialect ; dwelling especially on the circumstance, that 
ttc Cyrillic language was an ingredient of the Greek church, 
and consequently the use of it in sacred things a species of Greek 
heresy. The pope appointed a committee to esamine the new 
translation ; the result of which was, as may easily be supposed, 
the rejection of a measure which savoured so strongly of Protest- 
antism. From the time of this decision in A, D. 1754, nothing 
was done to provide the catholic inhabitants of Dalmatia, Bos- 
nia and Slavonia with a version of the Bible, until at last a new 
translation, the first satisfactory one in the language, made by 
the Franciscan monk and professor Katancsich, was accepted 
and introduced in 1832 The merit of having procured it to be 
printed and published, belongs to the late primate of Hungary, 
cardinal Rudnay.'^* 

The inconvenience of such an anarchical state of orthography, 
and likewise in part of the grammar itself, must of course have 
been felt very early ; but it would seem tliat ia this department 
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also, the Dalmatian writers acted with more zeal and diligence, 
than success. The above-mentioned Earth. Cassio, and after 
him another Jesuit, J. Miealia, endeavoured in the first half of 
the seventeenth century to settle the orthography and subject it 
to fixed rules. Ardelio della Bella, a member of tbe same order, 
published in 1728 a dictionary and grammar, in which he aban- 
doned the way opened by his predecessors, without however find- 
ing a better one Jos Yoltiggi endeavoured to establish a third 
system of pronunciation and orthography; his dictionary and 
grammai appealed in the year 1803. A few years later a use- 
ful grammar wis published by Appendini ; also the great dic- 
tionary of J Stulli, a woik of considerable merit, and far ex- 
celling all previous works of the same kind," 

All the different systems and rules of orthography, esliibited 
and laid down in these works, had unfortunately no permanent 
result. The Dalmatians, the Slavonians, the Croats, and the 
Servians in Hungary, whenever they used Latin letters, all con- 
tinued to write each in their own way. This continued until 
about twelve years ago j when new efforts began to be made to 
unite all the different branches of the Illy rico- Servians, and if 
possible also the Servians of the Greek Church, in the use of one 
general system of orthography. We have seen above the 
anarchy in respect to their literary language, which some years 
before the two Servians Davidovitoh and Vuk Stephanovitch 

" F.Verantii Dietionarinm quingut wohiliss. Eur. Ling, Lai. Ital. Germ. 
Baim.fl Fng. Venicf 1595. Miealia Thesaurus linguae lityrieae, etc. Aa- 
cona 1651. Della Bella Ditioaaria It. Lai. lllyr. Venice 1728 ; laler edil. 
Ragusa 1785. Voltiggi Eicsoslovnik illyricsiskaga, ital. i nimacst, Vienna 
1803. Stulli Lexicon Zat. Ital Itlyr. etc. Bnda and Ragusa 1801-10, 6 vols. 
Prefixed to the fonr last works, are a\so grammars. Other Dalmatian gratn- 
mars are: Caasii Instltutiones linguae Illyricae, Rome, 1604. Appendini 
Grammalik der illyriscJtea SpracAe, Ragusa 1608. Starchsevich Naova 
Gramm. lll-irica. TTiesCe 1019. Babukidi ILlyriscke GrmniHalik,Wkn 1H39. 
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all the Illy rico- Servian dialects, founded on the Bohemian model, 
and greatly approved by the Bohemian scholars. He himself 
established a printing office in order to carry out his plan. At 
the same time he enlarged bis paper, which now became " The 
Ulyrian National Gazette ;" and contrived to secure patrons of 
name and influence. Schaffarik declared himself decidedly in 
bis favour. How far he has succeeded, and how far in general the 
few Illy rico Servian literati have been able to keep up their 
budding literature during the recent tempests of the timea, we 
are unable to say, We may say truly that we have wished for 
Dr. Gaj's system of union the very best success; and have ex- 
pressed above, bow desirable we deem it in every respect.'^ 

Liternlure of the Catholic Slavonians. 

The Slavonians of the Greek Church make use of the Cy- 
rillic letters ; and their productions belong tlierefore to that 

" Si'e atove, p. 1 16, 1 17, 
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division of Servian literature." We have seen above, that the 
catholic Slavonians also neither speak nor write a different dia- 
lect ; hut that only their mode of writing, the strange combina- 
tion according to whioli they express the sounds of the same lan- 
guage, separates them from the Dalmatian Servians.'' To enter 
into the details of these varieties would be of little interest for 
our readers. 

The light of the Keformation penetrated at an early day into 
Slavonia, and gave birth to a kind of limited theological or eeele- 
Biastical national literature. But the catholic clergy soon suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing it; and in the same proportion, the 
Latin language continued to supersede the dialect of the people. 
In more modern days, the Latin has been preferred by nearly all 
catholic Slavonic writers ; and their own literature is now almost 
exclusively limited to works for religious instruction, catechisms, 
prayer-books, etc. 

But although their language was thus relinquished in a prac- 
tical point of view, it remained nevertheless the object of inves- 
tigation to some of their profouudest scholars. Thus the Latin 
works of Prof Katancsioh, are almost all of them devoted to 
Slavic philological inquiries, etc. The translation of the Bible 
mentioned above, vpas made by the same learned individual. '• 

" See above in 4 1. p. 108. 

* See p. 128 above. 

" See p. 131, — As dielionaries ind grammars of tins rfnlfct ate to be 
mentioned ; Relcovich Deutsch lUyneckes and tllyr deulsches Warterb. 
Vienna 1796. By the aame Ncue Siairoai>ch deuteke Gi amvtatik, Aginin 
1767. Vienna 1774. Brnla 1789 Lanossovich EitOeitane tar Slav. Sprache, 
several editions from 1778-1795. 
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S haffar k n li s history of tbe Slavic Language and Litera- 
turi. enumerate on Dobrovsky'a authority, the Croatians or 
( r ats a a d 8t act branch of the great Eastern Slavic stem. 
L ter researches however have identified them, to a certain extent, 
with the other bouthern Slavi or Illyrico- Servians, with whoso lan- 
guage theirs is essentially the same. The recent political events, 
and their struggles against the Hungarians, have made the 
Croats in our days again the subject of some interest and curi- 
osity. There is however such a confusion in the early history of 
this race ; such a change of names, boundaries, and constitutions ; 
such a contradiction between the accounts of ancient writers and 
the experience of modern times ; that it would require a long 
historical exposition to give to the reader a clear view of their 
relation to each other and to their Slavic brethren. For such an 
exposition there is no room in these pages. ^° 

The subject becomes far simpler if wo consider the Croats 
only in respect to their language, as it prevails among them at the 
present time. Here they do not appear ta a dist net race ; but 
still are divided into two portions. One va Mibtary Croatia, 
comprising the military districts of Carlstadt and Varasdin, and 
also the Banal Border, speak the Dalmatnn Servian dialect with 
very trifling variations ; the other, in Provincial Croatia, i. e. the 
provincial counties of Agram, Kreutz, and Varasdin, approach 
nearer to the Slovenzi or Vindes, whose language will be the sub- 

'" See the second volume of Engel'a Hiaim-y of Hungary elc. Katancsich 
Specimen phil. tt geogr. Paanon. etc. 1795. Schaffarik'a Geackichte, elo- p. 
23G-31,a3.'i, ^65. 
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In the m 1 11 f tl se entee h c nt ry all Croatia had 

" These iwo d 3 ona of M ary and P o n Croalia oonslilule ihe 
modern Auslriai kn dom of C a nh h a n 1 ih ill a I of Hungary. 
See For. Quart. R ew. Vol. VII. p. 493 sq. 

"" See p. 128 above. 
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reverted to Romanism. From that time onward, for more than 
fiftj years, there was not a thought of cultivating the language 
of the people ; all books were again written in Latin, and are so 
mostly even to the present day. Tho first who interested him- 
self anew for the foundation of a national literature, was Paul 
Kitter, of Vitezovioh, oh. 1713, who procured a printing office 
to be estahlished by the estates, and himself wrote several books 
in the Croatian language. A few writers followed his example ; 
but the activity of the press was, and is now, almost exclusively 
devoted to tho printing of the ordinary catholic books for spirit- 
ual edification and religious instruction. The Gospels are extant 
in tho Croatian dialect ; but not the whole Bible. Most of the 
Croats, however, aro able to read and understand the hooks of 
their Dalmatian neighbours." 

The idea of a union among the lUyrieo-Servians in respect 
to orthography and literature, was principally favoured by tho 
Croatians, and indeed originated among them. Here Dr. Gaj 
and Count Janko Draskovich, who endeavoured to interest the 
Illyrian ladies in the subject, by a patriotic address, had their 
residence. The events of our own days have taught us, how in 
general the feeling of Slavic nationality, in opposition to the 
Magyar nationality, was roused among the Croatians ; for al- 
though all the different Slavic tribes scattered throughout Hun- 
gary—Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Servians — participated in them, 
yet that feeling was strongest among the South-western Slavi ; 
who united, as is generally known, to elect Jellachieh as their 



" Croaliaii philological works are: Einleitung ZUT coal. SprachUlire, 
Vsraadin 1783. Komig's Croat. ^achUhre, Agiam 1795. Gyuikovshky's 
Croat. Grammatik, 1895. Rukovinn v. LiebHtedt Kroatisehe Spraeh- 
formen, etc. Trieste 1843. Haljdelich Dictionarium croat. lat. GrSlz 1670. 
BelloBzlcnecz Gazopkylacium s. Latine-UlyrUar. elc. Agram 1740. Jaiiibr*a- 
sich'a Lex. Lat. interpr. iltyrica, germ. etc. Afjraiii 1742, 
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The S)avic mhabitants of the Auatriaa proviaces Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Stiria, extending from thence ia scattered villages 
into TJdine onee the territory of Venice, and of the Hungarian 
counties Eisenburg and Szala, about a million in number, call 
themselves Slovenzi. By foreign writers they have generally 
been called Windes or Vindes ; a name, however, less definite 
and less correct ; inasmuch as the term. Vindes or Vendes 
served in ancient times among the Germans as a general name 
for all Slavic nations. The Slavic settlements in Carniola took 
place at a very early period, certainly not later than the fifth 
century. In the course of the following centuries their number 
was increased by new emigrations from the southeast ; and they 
extended themselves into the lower parta of Stiria and Carinthia, 
and the western counties of Hungary. ** 

In regard to the language of this people, it was formerly con- 
sidered a matter of certainty, that it had never been a written 
language before the time of the Reformation. But the investi- 
gations of modern philologians have proved, on the contrary, that 
this portion of the Slavic race was earlier acquainted with the 
art of writing than were any of the other branches ; probably 
even before the time of Cyril ; and since the discovery of several 
very old manuscripts in the library of Munich, every doubt of 
this feet has been silenced. According to Kopitar,^* the true 
home of the Old Slavic Church language is to he found among 

=' See Engel, etc. Ill p. 409. 

=• See the Wientr JaMltcher, 1833, Vol. XVII. See loo ihe GUgulila 
Clmianas, and ihe arlicle " On ihe Paniionian Origin of ihe Slavic Liliirgy." 
Sec above, pp. 28.39- 
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the PaTmonian and Carinthian Sla^i ; and it was for them that 
the Old Slavonic Bible was translated. The liturgy of Me- 
thodius was, however, soon supplanted hy the Latio worship ; 
which at any rate must have been earlier established in this 
part of the country ; since Christianity appears to have been in- 
troduced about the middle of the eightli century, by G-erman 
priests. 

Be this as it may, the definite history of the language begins 
only with the Reformation ; and it is principally to the exertions 
of one distinguished individual, that it owes its introduction into 
the circle of literature. There is nothing more pleasing in the 
moral world, than to behold tiio whole life of a man devoted to 
one great cause, his thoughts all bent on one great object, his 
exertions all aiming at one great purpose ; and so much the 
more, if that object has respect to the holiest interests of man- 
kind. Such was the case with the primus Irubcr, who may be 
called the apostle of the Vindes and Croatians. The direct 
results of bis labours long ago perished in the lapse of time; but 
this does not render thim less deservmg althouf.h it limmishes 
his fame Truber bim A D 1 08 canon ind curate at several 
places in Carnola ind Carmthia seems to lave been earl j m 
life impressed with the truth of the new doctrines of the Refor 
Illation H s sound judgment taught h m that the surLSt 
may of enal ling his fl k and the common people in general to 
receive the new light in a jrjf er spirit would be the diffusion 
jf useful knowledge among them 4.n 1 as the fierman which 
it the pre ent day is almost excl isively the language of the 
lities of Stirii C irniola and Cirinthia was at that time fir less 
generally understool he ventur d to c mm t to pajer a dialect 
ipparently never before written. In the second edition of his 
^ew Testament, A, D. 1582, he states espressly : " Thirty- 
our years ago, there was not a letter, not a register, still less a 
)0ok, to be found in our language ; people regarded the Vindish 
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and Hungarian idioma as too eoarse and barbarous to be written 

Truber and liia assistants in tliis great work of reformation 
and instruction, among wliom we mention only Ungnad von 
Sonnegg and Dalmatin, met every where with opposition and 
persecution ; but tlicir activity and zeal conc[iiered all obstacles, 
and succeeded in at least partially performing that at which they 
aimed. Meantime, diristopher duke of Wurtemborg, ■ a truly 
evangelical prince, had opened in his dominions an asylum for 
all those who had to suffer elsewhere on account of their faith. 
The translation of the Scriptures every where into the language 
of the common people, was regarded by this prinee as a holy 
duty ; and this led him to cause even Slavic printing-offices to 
bo established in his dominions. Thither Truber went; and 
after printing several books for religious instruction, he published 
the Gospel of Matthew in a Vindish translation, Tubingen ] 555 ; 
and two years later the whole New Testament. As Truber did 
not understand the Greek original, his translation was made from 
the Latin, German, and Italian versions. At the same time a 
translation for the Dalmatic- Groatians was planned ; and several 
works for their instruction printed and distributed. Truber. 
thus an exile from his own country, died in 1586 as curate in 
the duchy of Wurtemburg, engaged in a translation of Luther's 
House-postillis. 

Two different systems of orthography had been adopted by 
Truber and Dalmatin. For this reason, when in 1580 tht 
whole Vindish Bible was to be printed at Wittemberg, It seemed 
necessary to fix the orthography aeeording to acknowledgec 
rules. This led also to grammatical investigations. In th< 
year 1584, a Vindish grammar was printed at Wittemberg, thf 
author of which, A. Bohoriah of Laibaoh, was a pupil of Me 
lancthon, and a scholar of that true philosophical spirit, withoui 
which no one should undertake to write a 
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ho has only to follow a heatcn path ; much leas when he has to 
open for Iiimself a new one. Thus the Vmdish written lan- 
guage, almost in its birth, acquired a correctness and consistency, 
to which other languages hardly attain after centuries of experi- 
ments, innovations, and literary contests. According to the 
judgment of those who are best acquainted with it, tho Vindish 
language has undergone no change since the time of Bohorizh, — 
a fact indeed scarcely credible ; and the less so, because during 
that whole interYal it has been maintained almost exclusively as 
a spoken language. About thirty years after tho publication of 
this grammar, the Roman Oatholics, sheltered by the despotic 
measures of the archduke Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor 
Ferdinand II, gained a complete victory. All evangelical 
preachers, and all Protestants who faithfully adhered to their 
religion, were exiled; their goods confiscated; and, more than 
all; their books burned, and their printing-o£&ce in Laibach de- 
stroyed.'' Fragments of the Gospels and of tho Epistles were 
tiowever printed at Gratz, in 1612, for the Slavic Catholics, in 
their own language. 

A whole century passed, and the Vindish language seemed to 
ae entirely lost for literature and science. Towards the close 
)f the seventeenth century, an academy was founded by some 
earned men of Camiola, on the plan of the Italian Academy ; 
md some attention was again paid to the language of their fore- 
athers. In A. D. 1715 a new edition of Bohorizh's work, with 
leveral alterations and without mentioning the true author, was 
)rinted by a capuchin, P. Hippolitus ; who left also in manu- 
cript a Vindish diotionai-y, the first in that language. Fifty- 

3' Schaffarik observes, Gesckichle, p. 983, " The public Ubraiy in the state- 
oiise was delivered to the Jesuits, who had just been introduced. The bcoka 
;hich these did not commit to the flames on the spot, perished in the great 
ouflograiioD in 1774, together with the edifice of their college. In all Carai- 
In only two cnpies of Rohorizh's grnnimnr are known to ej:i8l " 
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three years later, another grammar was puhlished by the monk 
Marcus Poohlin ; a, work in itself, according to the best authori- 
ties, utterly devoid of merit, but which from tlie necessity of the 
ease, aad for the want of a better, met with success, was re- 
printed in 1783, and remained in common use until the appear- 
ance of Kopitar's grammar. This last work," written by one of 
the moat eminent Slavists of the age, made a decided epoch ; not 
only in the history of the Vindiah language, but also, by its 
learned pi-e;fecc and comments, in the Slavic literature at large. 
Several grammatical works, not without merit, and for the most 
part founded on Kopitar's grammar, have since been published ;=' 
and since scholars like these are now occupied with the cultiva- 
tion of the Vindish language, there exist for it and for its kin- 
dred dialects the happiest prospects. 

That this Slavic branch, a mountain people, had its treasQres 
of popular poetry, has always been supposed ; and many single 
pieces, not without beauty, have been communicated to the public 
in German translations. A collection of these flowers, which fade 
rapidly away in this German neighbourhood, was tOD years ago 
made by Achazel and Korytko." 

The literature of a people, among whom every individual of 
any education may call another highly cultivated language in the 
fullest sense his own, — as is the case with the Bohemians and 
Slovonzi in respect to the German, — cannot be very extensive. 
There have, however, in modern times, been published several 
works of poetry and prose in the Vindish language ; among the 

" Grammatik der Slavhchen Sprache in Kiain, Karnlhen, und Steijer- 
mori, LaibachlSOB. 

■^ These are r V. Vadnik's Fismsnoil ali gramm. saperve sliole, Lnib, 
1811. Meielko's LfhTgtbaiide der Slovenisehen ^rache, 1835. Sclimigoz 
Theor. pract. wind. Sprachleire, Giaiz 1819. P. Dainko Lehriuch der vjind. 
Sjirathe, GrtLla 1835. Mali Bixedaiak Slovenslich, Laibach 1834. 

" Slnrrtislt/' jijeumi Krajnxkisn Naradn, Lniharh 1830 
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TOritera of which wo can mcntioii only the most distinguished. 
Sucii arc, V. Vodnik, author of some collections of poems; 
Itavnikar, author of a bihlical history of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and several works for religious edification ; Farnik, Ku- 
merdey, Popovieh, etc. 

But the most important work, both in a philological and moral 
point of yicw, is the translation of the whole Bible, set on foot by 
G. Japel, and esecuted by a society of learned men. This ver- 
sion being intended for Catholics, was made from the Vulgate, 
and was published at Laibacb 1800, in five volumes; the Now 
Testament appeared also separately, in two volumes, Laib. 1804. 
A Slavic pulpit, which was established ten years ago at the same 
place, has also been of great serviee to the language. 

The inhabitants of the provincial counties Agram, Kreuta, 
Varasdin, and the neighbouring districts, called Provincial Croa- 
tia, who speak a somewhat different dialect of the Vindish lan- 
guage, but are able to road that vnrsion of the Bible, have nev- 
ertheless several translations in their own dialect, lying in manu- 
script, and only waiting for some Mfflcenas, or for some favoura- 
ble conjuncture, in order to make their appearance. 

The only portion of the Vindish race among whom the Pro- 
testant religion has been kept alive, arc about 15,000 Slovenzi in 
Hungary. Their dialect approaches in a like measure to that of 
the Slovaks ; and hence serves as the connecting link between 
the languages of the Eastern and Western Slavic stems. For 
them the New Testament esists iii a translation by Stephen 
Kuznico, Halle 1771 ; reprinted at St, Petersburg, 1818. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE BULGAKIAKS. 

A m t th pn f th R d j lly 

of tl B 1 m pli 1 1 g B Ig d til dj t 

giona f M d th 1 h in f tl Old '^1 1 

guag wh h w h th y pp th 1 f th 

peopl th t m f Cy 1 wl w 1 Th 1 W 

other bl lltlw Kpt mkhh 

much ft t d th B Ig by tt f tim d t 

influence, hotK in its graminatieal straetuie and its whole charac- 
ter,' It has an article, which, as if in order to show whence it 
was borrowed, is put after the word it c[ualifiea, like that of the 
Walachians and Albanians, Of the seven Slavic eases, only the 
nominative and vocative remain to it ; all the rest being supplied 
by means of prepositions. As Bulgaria has been for centuries 
the great thoroughfare of other nations, the Slavic natives have 
become mixed with Kumenians, Turco-Tartars, and perhaps 
Greeks. It is in this way, tliat the state of their language may 
be accounted for. 

TJp to 1392, when Bulgaria was an independent kingdom, — 
tributary to the Greek empire, until the decline of the latter en- 

' Sec above, pp. 27, 98. 

s Wiener Jakrhuclier der Liler.itiir. 1823, Vol. XVII. 
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couraged them to break the weak tie of vassalage, — tteir writings 
were in the Old Slavic language ; and many documents in it 
are still extant in monastic libraries. Veuelin, a young Russian 
scholar, who by his researches on the Bulgarian, or, as he would 
fain call it, the BoJgarian language, had excited great hopes in 
the learned Slavic world, was sent in 1835 to Bulgaria, by the 
Russian Archseographieal Commission, to search after historical 
documents and to examine the language. The publication of a 
" Bolgarian G-rammar," and two volumes of a " History of the 
Bolgarians," were the result. While engaged in preparing a 
third volume he died le«9 regretted by the literary world, it is 
Slid than would havi, been anticipated 'somt, years before ; since 
h s produttions hid not )ustified the espeftations raised by his 
zeal He ^ecms to have Icci jne of thjse visionary etymolo- 
^isti who fjund their contlu-ions on the analogy of sound and 
similar ice dentil feiturea a clis" of scholars, which, in our 
age t-f f hilosjphical refeirch has no longer much chanee of suo- 

The history of the Bulgarians is a series of continued wai-fere 
with the Servians, Greeks, and Hungarians, on the one hand ; and 
on the other, with the Turks, who subdued them, and put an end 
to the existence of a Bulgarian kingdom in A. D. 1392. The 
people, first converted to Christianity by Cyril and Methodius, had 
hitherto adhered to the Greek church ; except for a short inter- 
val in the last half of the twelfth century, when the Roman 
chair succeeded in bringing them under its dominion. Since the 
establishment of the Turkish government, apostasy to Muhamme- 
danism has been more frequent in Bulgaria, than in any other of 
the Christian provinces of the Porte. Still, the bulk of the pop- 
ulation has remained faithful to the Slavic Greek worship. The 
scanty germs of cultivation sown among them by two or three of 
their princes, who caused several Byzantine works to be translat- 
ed into the Bulgarian dialect, perished during the Turkish inva- 
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sion. Tho few books used by the priesthood in our dajs, are 
obtained from Russia. They have no trace of a literature, and 
tlie only point of view from wliich their language, uncultivated as 
it isj can excite a general interest, is in respect to their popular 
songs. In these this dialect likewise is said to be exceedingly rich. 

The Russian Bible Society had prepared a Bulgarian transla- 
tion of the New Testament, intended more especially for the 
benefit of the Bulgarian inhabitants of the Russian province of 
Bessarabia. Hut the specimen printed in 1823 excited some 
doubt as to the competency of the translator in respect to his 
knowledge of tho Bulgarian language ; and it was deemed advisa- 
ble to put a stop to its further progress. Among the Albanian, 
portion of its inhabitants, the New Testament has been distri- 
buted by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In the dearth of all philological helps in respect to the Bulga- 
rian language, it i& matter of grateful acknowledgment to Slavic 
scholars, that an American missionary, the Rev. E, Biggs, sta- 
tioned at Smyrna, should recently have taken up the subject, and 
furnisbed us with a brief sketch of the principal feitui a of the 
Bulgarian grammar. It seems thit the Bulgirima have availed 
a of the printing establishment founded bj tl e Amen 
s at Smyrna ; and some books in this lan^^uage 
have been there printed. Mr. R ggs says of the language thit 
" its literature is very slender consisting almost entirely of a 
few elementary books, printed in Bucharest Bclgrad Buda 
Craeow, Constantinople, and Smyrni \ Bulgarian translad n 
of Gallaudet's "Child's Book on the S ul was sent by the 
same gentleman to New York. Fiom the same s uree we leirn 
that a Bulgarian version of the New T stament was printed at 
Smyrna in 1840, for the British and Foreign Bible Society; and 
that in 1844 the first number of a monthly magazine, entitled 
i' Philology," was issued from the same press. 
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PART III. 

W E S T E K N S L A V I. 



CHAPTER I. 

CZEKHO-SLOVAKIAN BRANCH. 



CUAUE AND l-ITHRATURE. 

Or all the SlaTie languages, the Bohemian dialect with its 
literature is the only one, which, in the mind of the protestant 
reader, can excite a more than general interest. Not so much 
indeed by its own nature, in which it differs little from the other 
Slavic languages j but from, those remarkable circumstances, 
which, in the night of a degenerate Romanism, made the Bohe- 
mian tongue, with the exception of the voice of Wicliliffe, the 
first organ of truth. Wickliffe's influence, however great and 
iecided it may have been, was nevertheless limited to the 
theologians and literati of the age ; his voice did not find that 
responding echo among the common people, which alone is able 
to give life to abstract doctrines. It was in Bohemia, that the 
jpark first Uazed up into a lively flame, which a century later 
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spread an enlightening firo over all Europe, The names of 
Huss and Jerome of Prague can never perish ; although less 
success has made them less current than those of Luther aad 
Melancthon. In no language of the world has the Bible been 
studied with more zeal and devotion ; no nation has ever been 
more willing to seal their claims upon the Word of God with 
their blood. The long contests of the Bohemians for liberty of 
conscience, and their final destruction, present one of the most 
heart-rending tragedies to be found in human history. Not less 
ready to maintain their convictions with the pen than with the 
sword, the theological literature of the fifteenth, sizteenth, and 
the first twenty years of the seventeenth centuries, is of an ex- 
tent with which that of no other Slavic language can be com- 
pared. It is true, however, that most of these productions bear 
decidedly the stamp of the period in which they were written. 
Dictated by the polemical spirit of the age, and for the most part 
directed by one protestant party against another, there is very 
little to be found in them to gratify the Christian, or from which 
the theological student of the \ nt d y uld d ny th 

than historical instruction. On tl th h nd wh 1 ti e ti 
logical literature of all the othe Sla nat ns aim t s lu 
sively limited to sermons, oat 1 m p a\ 1 k nd tl 
devotional exercises, among tl Ehman Indwmt 
with exegetical researches and interpretations, founded on a sci- 
entifie examination of the original text of the Scriptures. 

There are few branches of science or art in which the Bohe- 
mians have not to boast of some eminent name. But the talent 
for which this nation is the most distinguished is that of music 
A fondness for music and a natural gift to execute it is indeed 
common to all Slavic nations ; but whilst their talent is mostlj 
confined to a susceptible ear, and a skill in imitating, — for tht 
Russians and Poles possess some celebrated musical jxr/ormers 
though very few distinguished camjxisi^s.— the talent of the Bo 
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hem an s of a far h gHer order He an tes the ap r t of harmo 
n wh li hira te zes the German* w th the weet g ft of mel 
odj bel Bq nj, to the Ital ans ind thu e ns to be the true I I 
of a c nj.i te muo c an A great part of the n ost em cent 
mmes am g ( rn an composers are Itotem ans by b rth and 
thcr « hirdlj anj th nj, wl ch striLet the \.mer an and Fng 
1 sh, tra eller n that botut ful r ^ on n re than tl e fjCneral 
J r al Dco of a g ft so ^eldo n n et w th m the r own countr ea 

B hen a unt 1 the ixth century wia nh'il ted b\ a ( clt c 
race the Bo \.fter them the country was called Bo ole u v 
1 e h me of the Bo n German 1 11 Bohe m The Bou 
were dr yen to the a uth'ne t hy the Jlarkomanns the Marko 
minu^ were coni[ ered by the Lombards Vfter the downfall 
of tl great k ng 1 m of Thur ng a n the m ddle of the s xth 
century SI nat ont ju hed forwarl nto Cermany and the 
Caekltcs aettled in Bohemia, where an almost deserted country 
offered them little or no resistance. The Czekhes, a Slavic race, 
camo from Belo-Ch,rohatia, aa the region north of the Carpathian 
range was then called.' Their name has been usually explained 
from that of their chief. Czekh ; but Dobrovsky more satisfacto- 
rily derives it from czeti,czjti, to begin, to be the first ; according 
to him Czekhes signifies much the same as Front-Slavi.' The 
person of Czekh has rather a mythological than an historical 



Bahmen. 

' The country along the banks of ihe Upper Vislula. According to other 
writers, Belo-Chrobalia was the name of the country on both sides of the Car- 
pathian chain. In some old chronicles the Czekhes are said to have come from 
Croatia, which induced more modern hialoriaua to suppose them to have emi- 
graled from the present Croatia ; others conclude that under ihia name Chroha- 
lia was underslood, os these names were frequently confounded. 

• In his essay Ueber den Ursprung des Natnea Czech, Prague and Vienna, 
nsa. In his later worka he confirms this opinion ; see Geschichle der bOliia- 
Ischea Spraehs uiid aiteii Literatur, Prague, 1819, p. 65. 
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foundation. The whole historj of that period, indeed, is ao inti- 
mately interwoven with poetical legends and mythological tradi- 
tions, that it seems impossible at the present time to distinguish 
real facts from poetical ornaments. The hero of the ancient 
chronicles Samo, the just Krok, Libussa the wise and beautiful, 
and the husband of her choice, the peasant PcrzmisJas, all move 
in a circle of poetical fiction. There ia, however, no doubt that 
there is an historical foundation for all these persons ; for tradi- 
tion only expands and emhellislies ; but rarely, if ever, invents. 

What we have said in our introduction, in regard to the ves- 
tiges of an early cultivation of the Slavic nations in general, must 
be applied to the Czekhes particularly.* The courts of justice 
in which the just Krok and his daughter presided and which 
the chronicles describe to us, present indeed a wondortul mixture 
of the sacred forms of a well organized society, and of thit pa 
triarchal relation, which induced the dissenting pirtie-' to yield 
with childlike suhmission to the arbitrary deci*'iins of the 
prince's wisdom. According to the chronicle, so early as A D 
722, Libussa kept a pisak or clerk, literally, a inUtr and her 
prophecies were written down in Slavic characters The ^ame 
princess is said to have founded Prague. A considerable rnim 
her of Bohemian poems, some of which have been only recently 
discovered, are evidently derived from the pagan period. Li- 
hussa's choice of the country yeoman Perzmislaa for her hus- 
band; in preference to her nohle suitors, indicates the early 
existence of a free and independent peasantry. All these 
scattered features are however insufficient to give us a distinct 
picture of this early period ; and here, as among all other Slavic 
nations, history commences only with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The small states originally founded by the Czekhes, 
were first united into one dukedom during the last years of Perz- 

* See above, pp. 6, 30. 
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mislas ; while under liis son NLzamj&l m the yeir 712 they 
are said to have first distrihiito 1 tl e lands m tec and to have 
given to the whole conimuaity a onuatitutional form 

The name of Boii, Bohemians wa? transferred to the 
Czekhes by the neighbouring nations They continued to call 
themselves Caekhes, as they do even now The Moravians a 
nearly related Slavic race, who prnbably ctme to these regions at 
the same time with the Czekhcs calkd them elves il/o auciA,^ 
from Moi-au-a, morass, a name freij^uently rejeated m Slavic 
eoustries. Until A. D. 1029 they were as a people entirely 
separated from the Bohemians They had formed difforent petty 
states ; their chiefs were called Kiiia^i like tho'-e of their east 
ern brethren. The ancient Moravia however spread far leyond 
the limits of the present country of this name ind extended 
deep into Hungary. Hence thia portion ol the Slavic race waa 
also generally comprised under the name of the Pannonic Slavi 
We have shown above, in the history of the Old Slavonic Ian 
guage, that Moravia, then for a short period a jowcrful kingdom, 
was the principal theatre of Methodius' exertions, ° As at this 

' In writing Russian and Servian names, we Ijave adapted our orlhography 
10 the English rules of pronunciation, so far namely as English letters are able 
to efpress sounds partly unknown to all but Slavic nations. The Poles and 
Bohemians however, who use the same characters as the English, have a right 
to expect that in writing their national names in the English language, their 
onhogrophy should be preserved ; just as it is in the case of the French, Span- 
iards, Italians, etc. No English writer would change French or Spanish 
nnmes according to the English principles of pronunciation. We consequently 
alter letters only in cases where otherwise a Ibreigner, anacquainted with the 
Bohemian language, would find an absolute impossibility of prononneing them 
correctly — In both Polish and Bohemian e is in every case pronounced likei*; 
lience Janocky must be pronounced Janntsliy ; Rokycana, Sokytsana ; Clibor, 
Tstibor, etc. The Bohemian ex is equivalent to the English ch in check; bo 
in their national name, Czekhes. The vowels a, e, i, y, are every where lo be 
pronounced as in father, they, machiii'', frisky. 

' Seeabove.pp. 33, 34. 
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time Christianitj had been already introduced into these regions, 
and the kings BostislaT and Svatopluk, as well as most of their 
subjects, were already baptized, it ia very probable that they 
wore induced by motiTes of policy to send to Constantinople for 
a Christian teacher. Oppressed by the Germans, the usurpations 
of whose emperors were in a certain measure sanctioned by the 
chair of Rome, they desired to secure for themselves in the B' 
zantine court a powerful ally. After the dissolution of the Mi 
ravian kingdom in A. D, 1029, the present Moravia fell to Boh. 
mia ; was separated from it repeatedly in the course of the follow- 
ing centuries ; and at length, in the beginning of the a 
teenth century, became together witb this kingdom an ingredient 
part of the Austrian states. 

The Moravians were among the earliest Slavic tribes convert- 
ed to Christianity. As early as the seventeenth century a con- 
siderable port i th m w b jt d bj (j ni p t It 
was however t b f tl fi 1 1 if t th th t y th t 
the first Christ m f d B ! I th y 
845, fourteen Bhm p w bptdtRtb I 
the year 894 th d k B th b d f th t d 
baptism ; but h w t b k t d 1 t y d w th th 
the greatest p t f th [ jl Ch t ty w t fi Ij 
tablished in th f, 1 1 th d 1 If f th t th 
tury. At this t th bl 1 1 gy t d I 1 y "M th d 
into Moravia w 1 dy mm by tl d f t g bl 
exertions of th E m h G m p th d p 1 1 ly th 
Latin worship Thus it never was fdly established in Bohemia j 
with the exception of a few churches, attached to convents founded 
expressly in memory of the Slavic saints, Jerome, Cyril, and 
Methodius Their inmates however were espelled in favour of 
German-Bohemian monks, or they died; and with them disap- 
peared every vestige of the innovations of Cyril and Methodius, 
Hence the Old Slavic language, and the noble translation of tho 
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Bilile cstant in it, have exercised only an i a considerable influ- 
ence on the Bohemian idiom,' 

Bohemia, under tie sovereignty of her dukea, and from A. D. 
1 198, under tliat of kings, was independent of the German em- 
pire, or at least did not belong to its circles ; it recognized how- 
CTcr a kind of sovereignty in that powerful neighbour, and the 
kings of Bohemia deemed it an honour to belong to the seven 
Electors, who chose the worldly head of Christianity. In the 
year 1306, the last male descendant of Perzmislas was murder- 
ed. His house had reigned in Bohemia in uninterrupted suc- 
cession ; although the kingdom was properly not hereditary, but 
elective, like Germany, Hungary, and Poland. After a short in- 
terval, the crown of Bohemia fell by succession to the house of 
Luxemburg, aTid thus became several times united with the Ro- 
man imperial crown. Under the emperor Charles IV, Bohe- 
mia rose to the summit of its lustre. It was he who founded, 
A, D. 1348, the university of Prague, the first SU\ic matitution 
of that description ' Under his successor, Wenceslaus the war 

f th H t b n. In the year 1457, the Bohemmns main 
t d th ght f election by placing George Podicbrad a Bj 
h m n th th no. The wisdom and equity of this individual 

J t fi d th I e. In A, D, 1327, Ferdinand I, archduke 

f \. t w 1 ted king j and from that time the Bohemians 
have never again been able to detach themselves from Austria ; 

I On the fate of ihe Old Slavic limrgy and language in Bohemia, ef e Do- 
brovsky'H Geschichte der bohm. ^rai:he,elc. pp. 46-64. 

* According to the Pole Solryfcowicz, Cosimir the Great laid the foundation 
of the high school of Cracow as early as A, D. 1347 ; hut it is certain, that 
thia inalitulion was not organized before 1410; whilst the papal privilege 
granted for the University of Prague is dated A. D. 1347, and the imperial 
charter in A. D, 1348. Jerome of Prague, one of ila most celebrated profes- 
sors, was invited to Cracow in 1403, to assist in the organization of that iiiatitu- 

a* 
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w th th pt fit interval, during which the nnfor- 

t t p I Id k wn in the history of the thirty years' 

w w pi cl th th During the fifteenth, sixteentli, 

d th fl 1 1 If f th teeuth, centuries, Bohemia was al- 

m t w tl t t pt th theatre of bloody wars and con- 

f t 1^ h If f tl 1 g a liberties. Then came the awful 

1 11 f d th wh h g d for more than a hundred years 

th h t d d ed country. For its revival and 

ts p t mp t ly fl ahing condition, it is indebted to 

w h ua u 1 u and to the wiser policy and milder 

dp n f h m n Austrian sovereigns. 

Th B h m an 1 g the common property not only of 

h B 1 n d h I vians, constituting together about 

h d 1 If m 11 n n number, hut also of nearly two 

m II n f 1 k h n rable remains of the ancient Sla- 

1 m n b w n h Carpathian mountains and the riv- 
s Th and D n b Th people, so nearly related to the 
Czekhes, occupy the whole north-western part of Hungary ; and 
are, besides this, scattered over that whole kingdom. They 
speak indeed a dialect or rather several dialects essentially dif- 
ferent from the language spoken in Bohemia and Moravia ; but 
the circumstance of their having, since the Reformation, chosen 
the Bohemian for their literary language, amalgamates their con- 
tributions to literature with those of the Bohemians, and gives 
them an equal right to the productions of these latter. 

Of all the modern Slavic languages, the Bohemian was the 
first cultivated. Two bishops of Merseburg, Boso towards the 
middle of the tenth contury, and Werner at the close of the 
eleventh, as also fifty years later another G-erman priest, Bruno, 
were above all active in promoting the holy cause of Christi- 
anity by religious instructiou. The application of Latin charac- 
ters to Slavic words had long been familiar to the G-erman 
priesthood ; Inasmuch as very early attempts had been made to 
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convert tlie sabjugated Slavic tribes, scattered through the Borth 
of O-ermanj. 

Thej now were applied to the Bohemian, so far as writing 
was rcijuisite for religious instruction. According to the old 
chronicles, there were even some regular schools erected in 
those early times, odc at Budeez, near Prague, and another some- 
whit later in Pracue itself where Latin was taught. Be this as 
tmythLt IC Igfehi Ijfl 

thf t fthBhm Myfj,wdw 

ad pt d 1 m Ig m t 1 w th th 1 g g 1 11 m w 
f m d f m t t ft th m 1 1 f th tw dm 

In 1 t t m th p ty f th B h hi g tly 

unp d t b f th f w 1 £ wh li pt 1 

phj th 1 f,y 1 J p d h 1 1 w d th t m 

IgyfmthLt If kbtfmdth wth 1 

espresaions for ideas received only in part from other nations. 
The extraordinary refinement of the Bohemian verb we have men- 
tioned in our remarks upon the Slavic languages in general.' In 
respect to free and independent construction, the Bohemian ap- 
proaches the Latin ; by its richness in conjunctions it differs 
essentially from the Russian, and is able to imitate the Greek in 
all its lighter shades. Thus it yields neither in copiousness nor 
in pliability, neither in clearness nor in precision, to any other 
Slavic language; while in respect to Icsical and grammatical 
cultivation it is superior to all of them. The Bohemian alone, 
of all the Slavic languages, has hitherto succeeded in imitating 
perfectly the classic metres ; although the same degree of capa- 
city for them is acknowledged in the Southern- Slavic dialects. 

After so much well deserved praise, we must also mention, 
that in respect to sonnijj the reproach of harshness and want of 
euphony has been made with more justice against none of the 
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Slavic tonguea. It is true that all the reasons, by which we have 
above seen the Slavic languages in general defended," apply 
witJi equal weight to the Bohemian in particular. It appears 
also, that this apparent harshness is more a production of modern 
times, than a necessary ingredient of the original language ; for 
the ancient Bohemian of legends and popular songs sounds by 
far more melodious ; and the dialects spoken by the Slovaks, 
which are kindred to the Old Bohemian, are full of vowels, and 
are even distinguished from tho other Slavic tongues by diph- 
thongs. On tho other hand, it cannot be denied, that the accu- 
mulation of consonants, in which the Bohemian surpasses by far, 
not the Polish, but the southern and eastern languages, and its 
peculiar preference of the vowels e and i over the fuller sounding 
a, o, u, do not add to the euphony of the language ; although it 
seems singular to bring forward such a reproach against a peopie 
so distinguished for their musical talent. 

The history of the Bohemian literature may be divided into 
five periods. 

The first comprises the whole interval from our first know- 
ledge of the Czekhes to the influence of Huss ; or from A. D. 
550 to A, D. 1400. 

The second period comprises a full century, from Huss to the 
general diffusion of the art of printing. 

The third period, the golden age of the Bohemian literature, 
comprises about tho same interval, and extends to the battle at 
the White Mountain, A. D. 1620. 

The fourth period, estends from the battle at the White 
Mountain to the revival of literature in 1774-1780, 

Ihc fifth period, covers the interval from 1780 to the present 
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BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 



FIRST PERIOD. 

tJ f t tl ttl C zekfies^ A. D. Sr^O, t.o John 
M AD 1400. 

f the Tih a as it existed when they first 
noth ng s I ft except the names they gave 
t n nd t wn and thoseof their first chiefs, 
t tl n t I ide, that their language was 

m a at th present time though more 
Old SI Tho first leitnin written 

2 n t Ider than the introduction of 

Ch t ty Th w nd 1 d '.covered, about thirty jears 
a s m f oTn nt f p t y wh h appear to be dcnvLd from 
th pag n p d Th nu pt has heen deposited in the 
M um f P gu nd th h gh b auties and evident antiquity 
of th p n h u 1 th m warm advocites and admir 

in mm nfat B t th in tanee thd,t Dobroviy doubt 

edth gnnn d nt egard this point at least as 

ntnnttll n pttoth language ; in respect to the 
mann tli y d 1 and th n t tutions they allude to, they 
b ytn dn falatr origin." Another highly 

valuable fragment is the celebrated manuscript of Koniginhof, 
discovered in the year 1817 by the librarian Hanka, half buried 



" First commiiiiieaKd in ihe pedodical .ffrot, Vol. I. Ft. Ill, p. 48-61. 
Rokswiecki, Hanka, Cie lakowsky, and Schafihrik, maintain their aulheniicily. 

" Thifl maiiDBcript, which was Bent in fliionyicously at the founding of the 
Museum in 18J8,and which Dobrovaky was al first very much inciined to 
think a forgery, has since been puhhahed (1840) in the first volume nfa collec- 
tion of the moat ancient documents of the Bohemian Language, edited by 
Palttcki and SchafTarik. 
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among rubbish and worthless papers," This collection, the gen- 
uineness of which is subject to no doubt, ooDtaius likewise several 
poems, the original coniposition of which belongs evidently to the 
eighth or ninth century. But the manuscript itself is not older 
than the end of the thirteenth century, and cannot therefore be 
considered as a sure monument of the language in an earlier age. 
All these national songs have an historical foundation ; thej cele- 
brate battles and victories ; and their evident tendency is to 
exalt the national feelings. They have not that plastic and 
elective character which makes Homer and the Servian popular 
epics so remarkable ; and from which it appears that the poet, 
during the time of his inspiration, is rather above his subject ; 
but like the Russian, tale of Igor's Espedition, the epic beauties 
are merged in the lyric effusions of the poet's own feelings, who 
thus never attempts to conceal that bis whole soul is engaged in 
his subject. 

The oldest monuments of the Christian age are the names of 
the days, which are of pure Slavic origin. Of the Lord's Prayer 
in Bohemian, on comparing the oldest copy he could find among 
the ancient manuscripts, Dobrovaky presumes that the form must 
have been about the same in the ninth or tenth century ; although 
the manuscript itself is somewhat later, A translation of the 

" In a chamber allached to the church of Koniginhof or Kralodwor. It 
waB published by Hanka in 1819, with a translation in modem Bohemian and in 
German, under ihe title Raltopis KTalodaorsky, Manuscript of Koniginhof. 
According to Dobrovsky, who formed hia judgment from the writing, this re- 
iiiarknble manuscript belongs to the interval from about A. D. 1290 lo A. D. 
1310. By the numbering of the chapters and books into which it is divided, it 
appears that the collection comprised three volumea ; and that the manuscript 
thus accidentally rescued from oblivion, is only a small part of the tliird volume. 
Goethe honoured it vfilh hia peculiar attention and applause. Bowring has 
given some pleasing ape cimena of it, in his essay on Bohemian literalure in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. II. p- 151-153 
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Kyrie eldson, ascribed to Adalbert second bishop of Prague, 
dates from the same time. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries maDj convents were founded and schools attached to 
them ; German artists and mechanics and even agriculturists 
settled in Bohemia. The influence of German customs and 
habits showed itself more and more, and the nobility began to 
use in preference the German language. In the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this influence increased con- 
siderably, and exhibited itself most favourably in the lyrie poetry 
of the time, an echo of the German Minnesingers ' many of the 
poets belonging like them to the highe t nob 1 ty Of all the Sla- 
vic nations, the Bohemian is the only n n wh h th fl w of 
chivalry has ever unfolded itself; and tl u of ts d 1 pe- 
meut here is doubtless to be sought n the i ntal f ndal 

system, and in their constant intercou w th th G man The 
natural tendency of the Polish nobility to heroic deeds and chiv- 
alrous adventures was counterbalanced, partly by the oriental 
character of their relation to the peasantry, which impressed on 
them at least as much of the character of the Asiatic satrap, as 
of the occidental knight ; and partly by the want of a free mid- 
dle class in Poland, as also in Russja. True chivalry indeed 
does not require simply the contrast of a low, helpless, and sub- 
missive class ; its lustre never appears brighter than when placed 
side by side with an independent yeomanry. 

In calling the Bohemian lyric poetry of this age the echo of 
the German, wo do not mean to say it was wanting in originality ; 
but wish rather to convey the idea, that the same spirit inspired 
at the time the Bohemians and the Germans, proceeding bow- 
ever from the latter, who themselves received it from the more 
romantic Provence. Of these heroic love-songs very few arc left. 
There aro, however, several productions of this period, in which 
the German influence is not to be recognized at all, but which 
exhibit purely Slavic national features. We will here enumerate 
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the monuments of the Bohemian language from tlie twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which have been preserved, before we pass to 
the fourteenth, which was more productive and exhibited in some 
measure a now character. 

The most remarkable is the above-mentioned manuscript of 
Koniginhof. It contains, besides several epic songs partly com- 
plete and partly fragmentary, seven or eight charming lyric pieces. 
The near relationship of the Slavic nations among each other, is 
exhibited in no feature more strikingly than in their national 
popular poetry, especially in the little lyric songs, the immediate 
effusion of their feelings, wishes, and cares ; whilst epic poetry, 
which draws her materials from the external world, must hence, 
in every nation, be in s n m ju d fl d by their different 

fortunes and situations, W th th x pt n f this manuscript 
and a few scattered lov n nd t 1 all w have from this 
early period is of a rel g h t f gment of a his- 

tory of Christ's passion hyra n th f legend of the 

twelve apostles, and a hymn on the merits of the Bohemian patron 
saint, Wenccslaus, There is also a complete Psalter in Bohemian, 
with a whole series of hymns, or rather rhymed formularies, cor- 
responding to those sung in the catholic church, viz. a Te Deum, 
an office for the dead, a prayer for the intercession of all saints 
etc. A piece in prose, entitled " The complaint of a lover on the 
banks of the Moldau," a very rare appearance in those early 
times, was formerly considered as genuine, on the authority of 
Linde and Dobrovsky; but has since been proved to be spuri- 
ous. The first historians of Bohemia, Cosmas and Vincentius, 
born towards the middle of the eleventh century, wrote both of 
them in Latin. The ehronicle of the first is still extant. 

Du th f t th t y the German influence increased 
so much th t th J 1 y a 1 mpatience of a groat part of the 
nation w p w f llj t 1 The king kept a German body 

guard r m f h n 1 ss and manners prevailed at the 
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court; and even in the year 1341, when the privileges of the city 
f Pripue were fir^t &jlen nly committed to wr tn g it was done 
m the (rerman language Under the reign if Charle'i I or the 
emper r Charles IV for he uuited the two crowns on his hea,d 
Bohemia as we hive siid reached the h ghest point of its splen 
dour He wisely limited the pn\ikgts of the (jermins in his 
I. wn kingdom and reconciled the mn ds of the Bohemiins by 
grantm" to them ^imiUr prHile^^es m the German emiire He 
h njured the Bohemian language so much as to rec mmend 
e\pr sbIj n the golden bull to thi, 'ions of the Electors to leim 
it HiB capital Pr'igue wi« like the apple (f his tje ' anl he 
d i all he coull to adl to it emV dlishments and niagnifl 
cence Here ht foundcl in the year 13-1^ the fir-ft Sla\io uni 
ver ty on the plan of those of Pina ind Bologna The mflu 
cnoe of this inst tution not merelj on B hem a but on fier 
many and indeed ail Europe, was decided. From tho time of its 
foundation until 1410, it was the general resort for students from 
among the Poles, Hungarians, Swedes, a,nd Germans. It was 
doubtless the wish to give it this very kind of universality, which 
induced Charles IV, in the statutes of the institution, to allow to 
the Bohemians only one suffrage in the senate, and the three 
others to foreigners. We shall show in the aeq^uel, with what 
jealousy this apparent preference was received by the natives, 
and what a violent reaction it caused in the Bohemian national 
feelings, 

Esperienee every where teaches, that schools and academies 
never enkindle the spark of genuine poetry ; nay, that the erec- 
tion of formal scientific institutions is even not favourable to the 
free developement of that high gift. In Bohemia, too, the four- 
teenth century was indeed very productive in rhymed works ; 
but most of them were utterly deficient in real poetry. On the 
other hand, as the natural result of a more strictly logical and 
clearer mode of thinking, by reason of a scientific education, the 
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style of the prose writinga beoamo more cultivated, concise, and 
distinct; and the direction of mind more general and universal. 
Wcflnd in this period several historical works, viz. (1) A chroni- 
cle in Bohemian rhymes, extending as far as to 1313, and finish- 
ed ahout the year 1318, written under king John the father of 
Charles IV, when the influence of the German had reached its 
highest point. A glowing hatred against that nation dictated 
this work, and made it for more than two hundred years the 
favourite book of the Bohemian people. The name of the author 
is cot ascertained, although it has been usually ascribed to the 
canQn DiLlimil Mezericky,'* (2) Another Bohemian chronicle, 
written by ordor of Charles IV in Latin, but translated into 
Bohemian by Przibik Pulkawa It was first published by Pro- 
chizka m thi, year l"bb the Litm orig nal in 1794. (3) Marti- 
mani or the Koman chronicle translated A. D. HOO from the 
r rman by B ne=h of H rowic (4) Vnother chronicle of the 
K man emper r« tran lated fi m the Latin by Laurentius of 
Brez w the writer of several ofl r works, some of which were 
printed in the course of the following centuries. — There were also 
several collections of laws ; among others the oldest Bohemian 
statutes, by A. of Duba, a valuable manuscript, preserved in the 
imperial library of Vienna ; the common and the feudal law, 
translated from the Latin and kept in the library of Prague ; the 
celebrated Sachsenspiegd or laws of Magdeburg, etc. The con- 
stant intercourse with foreigners directed the attention of the 

» It was Grat published by Jeshin, A. D. 1630 ; later by Prochazka, Pi-agiie 
1786. The author spurned no means lo reach his patriotic object, viz. to 
inspire hie nation with hatred agninst the Germans. The moBC abenrd £xbles 
came through him into the early history of Bohsmia. During Ihe late rule of 
prince Metteraich, this work was considered by the censors as too ultra -national, 
and was put on the list of the forbidden books. It is only quite recently (1949), 
that Hanka has been allowed to publish a new edition, carefully prepared by 
himself uder the collation of several iiioriiisiMipls. 
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Boiiemians early to the utility of acquiring other languages, and 
made the possession of their own valuable to foreigners. We 
find, consequently, not less than seven dictionaries, or vocabu- 
laries as they were called, compiled io the course of this century ; 
one of which, the Bohemarius so called of A. D. 1309, is oven 
written in hesamcters. As all these vocabularies are incomplete, 
and better ones, founded partly upon them, have been since 
compiled, they have never s far as w know been pi nteu but 
are extant in several cop es a d are pre erved n the 1 brar c of 
Prague, Brilnn, and several hur hes 

Poetry, during this entury took al o n Boh n tho a ne 
course as in Germany, and degenerated nto loo e works of fio 
tion between prose and v r mostly allegor al compos t ons 
and the basis of the mo lorn nov 1 Sueh are Tr stram n 9000 
verses, a translation from the C erman the 1 fo ot Alexander 
and the History of Troy from the Lat n both of them n re 
novel than Mstory ; and a gr at number of a m lar work ^ me 

fragments of an hero c ep c ent tied The Bol em an 'Vlesin 
dcr," have been recently found m the archives of Budweis by 
Professor Kaubek, and published in the Journal of the Museum, 
All the other poetical productions of this century may be divided 
into fables, satires, and legends, or other allegorical pieces of an 
ecelesiastico-didactic tendency, as may be seen evcu from their 

" The History of Troy was one of the first works which Isaaned from the 
Bohemian press, about A. D. 1476 according to Dohrovaky ; and again A. D, 
1483, and 1603, It was published for the fourth and last time by Kramerius in 
1790. Even before it was printed, it appears to have been multiplied in a 
great many copies, as being a favourite book among the Bohemian knighta and 
damsels. Its author was Guido di Colonna. See Dobrovaky's Geschickte der 
bahm. Sprar.he, p. 155, Another remarkable production ol tlie fourteenth cen- 
tury is TkadUezek, the Little Weaver, the manuscript of which is extant in 
several copies ; but it has been printed only in an ancient Qetiaaa translation ; 
ftee Dobrovsky, ibid. p. 157. 
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titles ; e. g. the Nine Joys of Mary, tlie Ten Commandments, the 
Five Sources of Sin, etc. All are equally deficient in poetical 

With what thoughts the minds uf reflecting men and of the 
reading class were at this time chiefly occupied, and how well 
they were prepared to roocivc, in the beginning of the following 
century, the doctrines of Huss, Jerome, and Jacobeilus, those 
teachers of a purer system of divinity, is manifested in some 
measure in the theological literature of the day. A treatise upon 
the great distress of the church, written by a clergyman call- 
ed Johtt Mi liez, before 1370;" several others on the principal 
Christian virtues j a book of Christian instruction written by 
Slititny, a Bohemiau nobleman, for his own children ; a transla- 
tion of the Jewish Kabbi Samuel's book on the coming of the 
Messiah ; and several similar works, — all these seem to indicate 
that the religious system of the day was no longer able to satisfy 
reflecting minds,' Wo find also that a great part of the Bi- 
ble was already estant in the Bohemian language in the second 
half of the fourteenth century ; " although not yet collected to- 
gether. Several translations of the Psalter from this period ; also 
of the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel ; and the Sunday 
lessons from the Gospels ; are preserved in manuscript in the 



" This work was primed in 1549 ; il was put into the renowned Indix 
lihmrum prnhihiiaram first printed in 1699, and the Bohemian part last in 
17G7 ; the original author of which was the famoua Jesuit Koniaah, one of the 
mofll violent book-desltoyera who ever lived. Not only all books written by 
ihe Hussites or their immediate predecessors, but even many calholic writers 
slao of that period were put upon this list ; e. g. the historian Hagek, trans- 
lations of jEneas Sylvius, etc. 

" Ann, queen of England, slsler to king Wenceslaus of Bohemia, possessed 
a Bible in Latin, German and Bohemian; to which circumBtoncc Wickliffe 
alluded in one of his writings, quoted by Husa in his reply to Sloctea, Tom. I. 
p. lOe. See Dobrovsky's Gesch. der bllhm Sprochr, p. 142, 
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libraries of Prague, Vienna, and Oela in Silesia. Many otiicrs 
have doubtless perished in the lapse of time. 



SECOND PEEIOD. 

Prom John Huss, A. D. 1400, to the general diffusion of tlie art 
of printing, about A. D. 1500. 

At the eommcneement of the fifteenth century, the university 
of Prague was in the zenith of its splendour. Several eelebrated 
German scholars occupied the professors' chairs, and the average 
number of students was twenty thousand. No department of 
science was neglected ; each faculty had its distinguished teach- 
ers ; but it was theology which excited decidedly the warmest 
national interest among the Bohemians themselves ; it was the- 
ology in which the Bohemians maintained the first rank as 
teachers. The interest in spiritual things was no longer con- 
fined, as in former times, to those who intended to devote them- 
selves to the clerical profession ; it pervaded all classes, high 
and low. Immediately after Wickliffe's death, an intercourse had 
been opened between England and Bohemia by the marriage of a 
Bohemian princess, Ann, sister of king Wenceslaus, to Richard 
II of England. A young Bohemian nobleman, who had finished 
his studies in Prague, repaired to Osford, imbibed the sentiments 
and opinions of Wickliffe, and on his return put a copy of all 
Wickliffe's writings into the hands of John Huss, at that time 
one of the professors of theology at Prague ; whose mind was 
probably already prepared for them, and who began to study 
them with great zeal and devotion. Indeed, the pretensions of 
the chair of Rome, and the corruption of the clergy, had been 
for some time since looked upon in Bohemia with private dis- 
gust and open disapprobation; and when the professors Huss, 
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Jorome, and Jaeobellus, began to declaim against monks, an- 
ricular confession, and the infallibility of the pope, tliey found a 
responding echo in the breasts of their hearers ; and all that 
was novel in their doctrines, was the boldness with wbicb they 
were pronounced, and the logical consistency with which they 
were justified. 

Another difference of opinion, which tended greatly to aug- 
ment the excitement then reigning at the uniYersity, was the 
contest between the two philosophical schools, viz. that of the 
Eealists, who were defended by Huss, and the Nominalists, to 
which nearly all the Germans adhered. This contest became 
very soon a national affair ; or, more probably, had its principal 
origin in the unjust privileges of the Germans and the Jealousy 
of the Bohemians. The preference given to the former at the 
foundation of the university, viz. the possession of three out of 
the four suffrages in all matters determined by vote, became 
anew the subject of debate, and was more especially assailed by 
Huss, then rector of the university. After a whole year of re- 
sistance, the king at length yielded. A decree of A. D. 1409 
ordained that in future the proportion should be reversed, so 
that the Germans should possess only one suffrage, and the 
Bohemians three. For this victory of their national pride, the 
university, the city, nay the whole country, had to suffer severely. 
Immediately after this decision, the famous literary emigration 
took place. All the German professors and students left Prague 
at once. The immediate eonsequeneea of this step were, the 
foundation of the universities of Leipzig, Rostock, and Ingolstadt ; 
and the bnilding up of those of Heidelberg, Erfurt, and Cracow, 
Prague never again became what it had been ; although it ob- 
tained a transient lustre through the victory itself, and the emi- 
nence and martyrdom of some of its national teachers. Before 
we proceed, we must devote a few words to the personal merits 
and fortunes of these ktter. 
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John Husa was born A. J). 1373, at Husainecz, a village in 
the southern part of Bohemia ; from which he sometimes took 
the name of Huss of Ilussinccz, or John of Hussineez. Although 
without property himself, he was enabled, at the ago of sixteen 
years, by the pecuniary assistance of the proprietor of his native 
village and some other patrons, to prosecute his studies at the 
university of Prague, where he distinguished himself by bis abili- 
ties and diligence. In the year 1396 he was made Master of Arts, 
and two years later began to lecture on philosophical and theolo- 
gical subjects. In A. D. 1402 be was appointed curate and 
preacher to the chapel nf Bethlehem at Prague, the duties of 
which office he united with his professorship In the same year 
the <|ueen Sophia chose him for her confessor He thus at once 
acquired an influence over the people, the students, and at court. 
It was about this time that he became acr^uainted with the writ- 
ings of WioklifFe. In the year 1 407 he began publicly to oppose 
and preach against the errors in doctrine and the corruption then 
reigning in the church. The archbishop of Prague, Zbynick, an 
illiterate and violent man, whose ignorance had made him the 
laugh ing-stoek of the students, by whom he was called the Alpka- 
betarius, or A B C doctor, collected two hundred manuscripts 
of Wickliffc's writings ; and, without any further authority from 
the pope than bis previous condemnation of them, committed 
them to the flames in the archieplscopal palace. Huss, both in 
his lectures and sermons, not only blamed this act in strong 
terms ; but translated the TrUogvs and several other of Wick- 
liffc's works into Bohemian, distributed them among laymen and 
females, and caused new Latin copies to bo made. When the 
archbishop interdicted his preaching in the Bohemian language, 
Huss not only refused to obey, but continued to spread, by all 
legal means, those doctrines of Wickliffe which he approved. At 
the same time the first translation of the whole Bible — whether 
a eiiUcction of the parts already extant, or a new version, we are 
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not inforracd^ — appeared, and was distributed in multiplied copies 
among tliD public. It ia not known whetlier tliis translation was 
prepared by Huss ; but it is certain that be did what he could to 
promote its circulation. On aucb proceedings the Eomish clerg;" 
could not look with tranijuillity. Twice he was called to Rome ; 
twice he disobeyed ; and at length appealed to a general council 
In consequence of kis doctrines, and of some tumultuous scenes 
among his followers, the excess of which he himself highly disap- 
proved, he was by a decree of pope John XXIII solemnly ex- 
pelled from the communion of the church. Deeming himself no 
longer safe at Prague under the weak king, he retired to the ter- 
ritory of his friend and patron, Nicholas of Hussinecz, where he 
prepared new works, some of which are among his most powerful 
ones, and preached repeatedly in the open fields before an innu- 
merable audience. Those of his works which caused the greatest 
sensation, were his treatise ' On the Church,' and a pamphlet eu- 
titled ' The Sis Errors ;' both of which he caused to be fised on 
the walls and gates of the chapel of Bethlehem. Both were 
directed against indulgences, against the abuse of escommuniea- 
tion, simony, tran substantiation, and the like ; and, above all, 
against the unlimited obedience required by the see of Home ; 
maintaining that the Scriptures presented the only rule of faith 
and conduct for the Christian. 

In consequence of this conviction, the correction and distri- 
bution of the Bohemian Bible was his constant care. In all his 
Bohemian writings he paid an uncommon attention to the lan- 
guage, and exerted a decided and lasting influence on it. The 
old Bohemian alphabet, which consisted of forty-two letters, he 
arranged anew ; and first settled the Jtohemian orthography 
according to fixed principles,'^ la order to render it more 

" The Bohemians, like the Germans, adopted ihe Latin nlpliahet ; but liie 
former, receiving it from ihc Germans, adopted it in the corrupted form of thssa 
latler, viz, they imitated the Gotliio letters, so called, in which also all ancient 
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interesting and impressive to learners, to imitated Cyril'a ingeni- 
ous mode of giving to eaeli letter the name of some well-iinown 
Bohemian word, which bad the same initial letter, e, g. H, hos- 
pudin, lord ; K, kral, king, et«. Thus he devoted his whole life 
to the different means of enlightening his countrymen ; and 
justly considered a general cultivation of the mind as the hest 
preparation for receiving the truth. 

Among the coadjutors of Huss, the most distinguished was 
Hleronymus von Faulfisch, more generally known under the 
name of Jerome of Prague ; who was, like Huss, professor in 
the university. In erudition and eloquence he surpassed his 
friend ; he accorded with him in his doctrinal views ; hut did not 
possess tho mild disposition, the moderation of conduct, for 
which Huss was distinguished. His hatred against the abuses 
of the Romish church was so violent, that he used to trample 
under his feet the relics regarded as holy by that church. He 
is even said to have once ordered a monk who resisted hira, to 
be thrown into the river. He was so great an admirer of Wiek- 
liffe, several of whose writings he translated into Bohemian, that 
evon when preaching before the emperor at Buda, he could not 
but interweave that reformer's doctrines in his sermons ; an im- 
prudence which caused him to be arrested immediately after- 
wards at Vienna. He obtained his liberty in consequence of the 
solicitation of the university of Prague. Ho wrote several works 
in the Bohemian language, for the instruction of the people, 

Boliemian books ate priiiled. In modera times the genuine Roman letters 
have nearly supplanted them ; to which several different signs are nddcd to 
adapt them to the Slavic sounds. The Eohsmian alphabet can only be said to 
have forty-two letters, in so far as the same letter with or without a sign can 
be considered as two different letters. The English alphabet would be almost 
without number, if all the three or four modes of proimndotjon connected with 
one and the same letter in that language, were indicated by certain signs, and 
lh(se sisns made three or four letters out of one. 
9 
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hjmns, pamphlets, etc. His reputation for erudition and extra- 
ordinary powers rests, however, more on the testimony of his co- 
temporaries, than on liis works, of which very few remaiD, 

Another active assistant of Huss, especially in hia improve- 
ment and distribution of the Boliemian Bible, was Jaeobellua of 
Mies, known under the name Jaoobellus of the [sacramental] 
Cup, on account of his zeal for the general introduction of the 
communion in both forms. He wrote commentaries oa some of 
the epistles, sermons, religious hymns, etc. He too was a profes- 
sor in the university of Prague. 

la the year 1414 Huss was summoned to appear before the 
Council of Constance, to excalpate kimself before the united 
theologians of aD the Christian nations of Europe. Without the 
least reluctance, and rather with rejoicing at the opportunity of 
justifying bimself from the extravagant charges brought against 
him by his enemies, and of demonstrating publicly the truth of 
bis doctrines, be obeyed this call. Provided with a safe con- 
duct from the emperor Sigismund, and accompanied moreover by 
several Bohemian noblemen at the express order of king Wen- 
ceslaus, he undertook the journey without fear for his personal 
safety, and arrived on the fourth of November at Constance. 
Here, before he was permitted to appear in the presence of the 
general Council, he had to undergo several private audiences be- 
fore a few cardinals ; at one of which, about three weeks after 
his arrival, be was arrested, cast into prisoo, and without being 
tried or even heard, kept more than six montJts. When the 
news of this treachery reached Bohemia, it was felt by the whole 
people as a national insult. Three petitions, signed by nearly 
the whole body of the nobility, were in the course of time suc- 
cessively tendered to the Council ; and as the two first were with- 
out avail, the third was accompanied by one to the emperor, in 
which he was reminded of his broken word, in terms so strong, — 
he having pledged Jiis imporiril lionnnr for the safety of Huss,— 
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that at length tho 5th of Juno waa fixed for a public hearing. 
Here however every attempt of Huss, not merely to justify him- 
self, but even to speak, waa frustrated by tho most indecent and 
tumultuous clamour of the assembled clergy, who loaded him 
with invectives and reproaches. In the two following au- 
diences he was indeed allowed a hearing, at the special demand 
of the emperor, who had been disgusted and offended by the 
indecent behaviour of the Council. Huss was now permitted to 
justify himself at large upon all the forty articles brought against 
him, most of them founded on his writings by the frequent aid 
of tho most unfair deduction ; but although he exculpated him- 
self completely from some of the charges, yet he himself acknow- 
ledged so many others, that the Council could only be confirmed 
iu its previous determination to condemn him as an obstinate 
heretic. A month wasa allowed him, to give in his final answer. 
During this time cardinals and bishops tried their eloquence to 
persuade him to recant ; especially at the instigation of the em- 
peror, who wished to save his life on account of his own pledged 
honour. But all these efforts could not move the faith nor firm- 
ness of this pious and heroic man ; and on the 6th of July, 
A. D. 1415, he was unanimously condemned, ignom in ioualy de- 
graded from the office of a priest, and burned alive the same day. 
His ashes were thrown into the Bhinc." 

" The Bohemian writings of Hnas are exuini parlly in mntinscript, partly in 
Eingie printed pamphlels, but have never been coUecled. They consist of ser- 
mons, liymnB, letters te his friends, postillae, and other inlerpretaiionB of the 
Scriptures, etc. His complete Latin worfea were first printed in Wittenberg 
155S, and repentedly afterwards. They oonlain many pieces which were 
originally wrillen in Bohemian; as were also the letters which Lather caused 
to be printed with a preface of his own, Wittenberg 1536. Luther IranslBled 
several of his hymns. The letters written by lEuss from the prison at Con- 
stance are the eipiessioiis of a pure and elevated mind, and present the beat 
evidence of his spotless Christian character. Soznc of them might serve as 
beautiful ape elm ens of ihe fiiiliiiine. 
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LITEKATURK. 

His friend Jerome of Prague, on hearing of his dangerons 
situation, hurried to Constance, to assist and support him. with- 
out even waiting for a safe coEduct from the emperor or Council, 
In the vicinity of Constance he stopped, and tried all poasiWe 
means to obtain some assurance for his personal safety. Not 
snceeeding in this, he felt himself compelled by prudence to re- 
turn, although slowly and reluctantly, to Bohemia. But on the 
road, in couseeiuenee of a dispute in which ho became engaged 
with some bigoted priets, he was arrested by the duke of Salz- 
bach and sent to Constance, where the same scenes were repeat- 
ed before the Council, as in the ease of Huss, At his first ap- 
pearance, a thousand voices exclaimed ; Away with him ! burn 
him, burn him ! It is most melancholy to read in the reports of 
the time, that even this strong and pious man oould have been 
terrified into temporary submission; not by the prospect of 
death, which he met gladly, but by the horrors of a lonely and 
protracted imprisonment in a noxious dungeon. But his forti- 
tude did not long abandon him ; tortured by his own conscience, 
he solemnly announced at the next audience his recantation; and 
declared, that of all the sins he had committed, he repented of 
none more than his apostasy from the doctrines he had main- 
tained. In consequence of this he was subjected to the same 
condemnation as his illustrious friend ; and met his painful death 
with the same magnanimity and resignation He was burnt the 
30th of May, UIB 

The behav o r of both these em nent n en tlio Chr st an 
mildness with wh h the} lore the ntamons tr atn ent t tl e r 
enemies ; the j, ros ty w th wh 1 th j f rg e the pe ecu 
tors ; the patience naj cl e fulne t Hu s when d r ng h 
imprisonment severe bod ly suffer ngs un ted w th the pers cu 
tions of his adv rsar s to d ake h s 1 fe a heavj b ir 1 n the 
magnanimity and fo t tul t h wl eh b th of tl em abn t ed 
to their final fate n I n a nta n d tl e tr th f tl e r rel s > n 
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ions until the very moment of an excruciating death, praising the 
Lord with soul and voice ; all this presents one of the most af- 
fecting and at the same time clcTating pictures which the history 
of martyrs has to exhihit. The eloquence of Jerome made a 
powerful impression on his enemies and there were some mo- 
ments during hia trial, when even hw ludgef wished to save his 
life. The celehrated Poggio Braeeiolini, one of the revivers of 
Italian literature, happened to he present at the trial and ese- 
eution of Jerome ; and although not agreeing with him, or rather 
heing indifferent in point of religion, the eloquence, magnanimity 
and amiable deportment of the unfortunate martyr, excited his 
sympathy and admiration in an uncommon degree. This is mani- 
fested in his letters to Leonardo Aretius j who in his reply found 
it advisable to warn his friend, not to show too much warmth in 
this matter.*" 

The instigators of these cruel acts, when they kindled the 
faggots by which these two martyrs died, did not anticipate that 
the fire they had lighted would spread over a whole country, and 
carry horror and devastation through the half of Germany. The 
war by Which the disciples of Hnss avenged him, was one of the 
most bloody and destructive known in history. The news of 
his deatJi, when it reached Bohemia, touched the heart of every 
individual like an electric spark. But this is not our province. 
Keeping only our own object, the fate of the language and liter- 
ature in view, we must refer the reader to the historical accounts 
of this distressing period, and limit ourselves to the mention of 
those events only, which had an immediate influence on these two 



» These intereeling kttera, containing all 
si days and death, his eloquent speeches before ihe Council, and a full account 
■ Ihe despicable coiiduct of hia accueets, may be found at large in Shepherd's 
ife of Poggio Braeeiolini. 
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LITERATURE. 



Under the guidance of Nicholas of Hussinecz, the friend and 
patron of Huss, in whom even his enemies acknowledged more 
a defender of the Reformers, than a persecutor of the Catholics ; of 
Zhizhka of Troeznow, a Bohemian knight of great valour, hut dis- 
graced by cruelty ; and, after the death of these two, under Pro- 
copius, formerly a clergyman ; the Huaaites carried their victori- 
ous arms throughout all Bohemia, into Silesia, Franconia, Aus- 
tria, and Saxony ; and made these unhappy countries the theatre 
of the moat cruel devastations. If, divided into several parties, 
as they were, they were thus powerful, they would have heen 
twice as strong, had they been united m the true apirit of Ilusa. 
But even aa early as A. D. 1421 dissensions aro^>e among them ; 
and they finally split into several sects and parties, who mutu- 
ally hated each other even more than they did the Romanists. 
Among these the Calistins or Utriipnts whost principal object 
was to obtain the sacrament in both forms ; and the Taborites, 
who insisted on a complete reform of the church ; were the two 
principal. The Calixtins comprehended the more moderate of 
the nobility and the wealthy citiEens of Prague ; between them and 
the Romanists a compact was concluded at Basle, in A. D. 1 434, 
by which a conditional religious liberty was granted to them, and 
they acknowledged the emperor Sigismund as their sovereign ; 
the weak king Weuceslaus having died in 1419. The Taborites 
were unable to resist any longer the united power of both par- 
ties. They partly dispersed ; the rest united in the year 1 457, 
in separate communities, and called themselves United Breth- 
ren. Under the severest trials of oppression and persecution, 
the number of these congregations, the form of which was mod- 
elled after the primitive apostolic churches, rose in less than fifty 
years to two hundred. In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
numerous emigrations to Prussia and Poland took place, where a 
free toleration was secured to them. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, their communities in Bohemia were finally 
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disBolved. From tho remnant of these persecuted Christians, 
wlio were called by the Germans. Bohemian or Moravian Breth- 
ren, has sprung the present community of United Brethren, often 
called in English, Moravians, which was founded at Hcrnhut in 
1723, at first under the protection and ultimately under the 
patronage and direction of count Zinzcndorf 

The consequences of the barbarous measures of the Council 
of Constance became immediately visible. Even the common 
people began to show an intense interest in the numberless theo- 
logical pamphlets, which were published in Bohemia and Moravia 
for or against Husb. Among the former, one written by a female 
deserves to be distinguished. The copies of the Bohemian Bible 
became greatly multiplied ; many of them were made by females ; 
and iEneas Sylvius takes occasion to praise the biblical erudition 
of the women of the Taboritea, whilst tlie abbot Stephen of Do- 
lan in Moravia complains of their meddling in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In the revision of the test of the Bohemian Soriptures, 
the clergy were indefatigable. From 1410 to 1488, when the 
Bible was first printed, at least four recensions of the whole Bible 
can be distinguished, and several more of the New Testament. 
The different parties of the Hussites were united in a warm par- 
tiality for their own language ; the Taboritcs began as early as 
1423 to hold their service in Bohemian. After the compact of 
1434, the Calixtins also attempted to introduce the mass in their 
own language an innovation which cansid new disturbances and 
contests Meanwhile the linguage of the country assumed gra- 
dually e^ en among the Euminists its nituril rights the privi- 
leges of the city of Prague the law? of the jimters guild, the 
statutes of the miners were trinslited into Bohemian At the 
session of the Estates in Moravia in 14'^0 the Latin was ex- 
changed for the Bohemian in Bohemia iti-elf not before 1495. 
The knowledge of the Bohemian lan^ua^e whuh Albert duke of 
Bavirii had acquired at the couifc oi king ^\ inccslau" where he 
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was educated, had a decided influence on the Bohemian Estates, 
when in 1441 they offered tin their crown. Under George Fo- 
diehrad, a Bohemian hj birth, this language even became that of 
the court. After the death of George, one of the reasons which 
led to the election of Vladiskus, king of Poland, was, that the 
Bohemians " could hope to see elevated through him the glory 
of the Bohemian nation and of the Slavic language." " Under 
this king all ordinances and decrees were issued in the Bohemian 
language, which gained prodigiously in pliancy and extent hy the 
application of it to different uses. The most favourable influence 
on its formation, however, was effected towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, by the custom which began to prevail of study- 
ing the classics, and of translating them with all the fidelity of 
which the idiom was capable. Thus fostered by judicious apjili- 
cation and patriotic feeling, the Bohemian language approached, 
with rapid steps, the period of its golden age, — a time, indeed, in 
a political respect, of oppression, war, and devastation ; but afford- 
ing a gratifying proof, how powerfully moral means may counter- 
act physical causes. 

At the head of the theological literature of this period may 
be named the Life of Huss, written by P, Mladienowicz. Al- 
though, strictly speaking, not a theological book, yet this oharao- 
ter was in some measure impressed upon it by the custom which 
prevailed for a time, of causing it to be read aloud in the churches, 
in order to communicate to the people all the circumstances of the 
martyr's death. Mladienowicz, acting as a notary at Constance, 
had been an eye-witness of the whole transaction. Among the 
Eomish theological writers of the day, Hilariua Litomierzicky, 
ob, 1467, Rosenberg bishop of Breslau, Simon of Tishnow, and 
others, wrote against the practice of communion in both forms. 
But they were inferior to their adversaries in talent, and still 

" See Dobravsky's Gesc/iichU der baJim. Spiaclie, p. 301. 
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more in productiveness. Rokyeana, archbishop of the Calixtins, 
ob. 1471, Koranda, Mirosh, and others, defended their right to 
tlie sacramental cup ; and exerted their pens in doctrinal contro- 
versies with the other sects. The Bohemian Brethren, Paleczek, 
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Bakem n b th Ch 1 k> b U 4 U d alw the Bohemian 
doctor, because he did not understand Latin, and of course 
neither Greek nor Hebrew, undertook, nevertheless, besides 
several other works, to write an interpretation of the Sunday 
Lessons of the Gospels. His mosi popular book, called Kopyta^ 
i. e. '■ The Shoe-last," (being himself a shoemaker by trade,) 
which was much read by the oommon people, is no longer extant. 
A pamphlet of Martin Lupacz, ob. 1468, called "The Sprink- 
ling-brush," was likewise in the hands of every body. This eler- 

™ In H polemic satirical pamphlet llie quealion was starlsd : " Masler, kU 
me what birds are the best, those whicb eat and drink, or those which eal and 
do not drink ? and why ate those which eat but do not drink, enemiea to those 
which eat and drink T A Latin pamphlet which decided for those which do 
not drink, was followed by a Bcheniian refutation. 

" This mniinscripl, one of the most remarkable of the age, is in the library 
of Jena. Tt ha.-! not leas than eighty-eigbt pictures, portly on paper, partly on 
parchment ; and besides this forty-one smaller iigares, scattered through the 
test itaclf. See Dobtovsky's E(i.ee nach Sckieedea, p. 7 ; also hia GescMchle 
der laha. iiprarhe., p. 23.5. 
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gyman, however, acquired better elaima on the gratitude of hia 
eotemporaries, by a careful revision of the New Testament, which 
he undertook with the aid of several learned friends. Indeed, 
both among clergymen and laymen, there was an ardent desire 
for the right nnd era tan ding of the Scriptures ; nhicli induced 
many individuals, who were not satisfied with the existing Bohe- 
mian translations, to undertake tho task themselves anew. 

Out of this period alone the manuscripts of thirty-three copies 
of the whole Bible, and twenty-two of the New Testament, are 
still estant ; partly copied from each other, partly translated 
anew ; all, however, having been made from the Vulgate. =' The 
Bohemian versions made from the original languages belong to 
the following period. 

Although religion filled the minds of the learned during this 
period more than in any other, it did not absorb their interest so 
entirely as to occupy them exclusively. It could not, however, 
be expected, that in the midst of such struggles, both political 
and religious, the minds of men could elevate themselves so far 
above their circumstances, as to look at any science or art in the 
light of its independent value. Poetry, at least, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was only regarded as tho handmaid of religion. We 
find many hooka of legends, biographies of the fathers and saints, 
both prose and rhyme, written partly by Romish, partly by Hus- 
site writers. The doctrines of Huss did not, like those of Luther 
a century later, shake the belief in saints. Dobrovsky mentions 
a very ancient printed work of 1480, in which the letters of Huss, 



'* By whole Biblefi are here iiWendcd alao ihose itiBnuscripts, of which, 
although in their preseul state incompUte, it is presumed that the miaaiug parts 
were lost accidentally. The New Testaments also are not all of them pfrfect. 
Of single biblical books, manuHcriptB of the FsolmH are found the most fre- 
quently. See Dobrovsky'e IJI. Magazin fUr Bahmen. Seise nack Schaeden, 
p. 57. Geschichtu der lohiit. Spraehe, p. 911. 
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his life by Mladienowicz, and the letter of Poggio on the execu- 
tion of Jerome, are annexed to a Passional, aa such collections 
of tho lives and sufferings of the saints arc called. There is 
also an abundance of Taboritic war-songs ; many of them replete 
with life and Are. These appear to have been partly founded oa 
ancient Bohemian popular songs ; for there are passages in them 
which are also to be found in the old chronicles. Altered to suit 
the existing circumstances, their effect must have been the more 
powerful by association. This period was also rich ia religious 
hjiniis ; most of them translated from the Bible as literally as 
the rhyme would permit. But no form of poetry was more used, 
and none operated more strongly on the minds of the people, than 
tho satirical ballads, with which the streets and alloys every 
where resounded. All these productions are only remarkable, 
as characteristic memorials of the age. Hjnek of Podiebrad, 
fourth son of king George, who was born A, D. 1432, a highly 
accompKshed and amiable man, is named as one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Bohemian poets of the age. 

Politics, too, united with religion. Stibor of Cimburg, a pa- 
triotic and distinguished nobleman, wrote in 1467 an ingenious 
work in the form of a novel, " On the goods of the Olergy ;" 
Waleezowsky wrote on the vices and hypocrisy of the clergy j 
and Zidek, in 1471, instructions on government. All these books 
were dedicated to king George, and the latter work was evou writ- 
ten at his instigation. Hagek of Ilodielin, and Wlczek, betweeu 
1413 and 1437, wrote strategetical works. Marco Polo's descrip. 
tion of the East, and Mandeville's Travels, wore translated from 
th Lat n Kabatnik, J, Lobkowicz, and Bakalarz, wrote desorip- 
t f P lestinc between HOO and 1500 ; the two first in books 

ft 1 Mozyhor wrote a journal of the travels of Lew of 
K hm t 1 whom he accompanied as jester through Europe and 
a [ t f Asia. Collections of statutes, of the decrees of diets, 
of judicial decisions, and of other documents, were made by patri- 
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otic and Bometimes eminent men ; and those merely estant in Latin 
were carefully translated into Bohemian *" Thus they gathered 
materials for future historians, although in their own day the 
field of history was hut poorly cultiyated, or at least with no more 
than common ability ; for, as to quantity, there is no want. Pro- 
copius, following out tie example of Dalimil, wrote a new rhymed 
chronicle ; Bartosh of Drahenicz wrote a chronicle extending from 
U19 to 1443, in barbarous Latin, to which lie added some notes 
in Bohemian. Several other chronicles, the authors of which are 
not known, servo as continuations of those of the preceding cen- 
tury, which were devoted to tho affairs of their owa country. 
The ahove-mentioacd Zidek, on the other hand, undertook to 
write a universal history, after the division of time then cus- 
tomary, into sis ages. This book forms the third part of his great 
work, " Instructions on Government," to which we have above 
alluded. In this work the author seizes every opportunity to lec- 
ture the king, to give him advice, and to rebuke hiui. According 
to Dohrovsky, his boldness not nnfre<|uently degenerates into 
coarseness and insolence. It is an amusing reproach, which among 
others he brings against the king, that he had not one camel, 
whilst Job had six thousand, Tho same individual wrote also a 
large work in Latin, a kind of Cyclopiedia, the manuscript of 
which is in the library of the university of Craeow. 

We finish the history of this period with a short account of 
the state of medicine and natural sciences in Bohemia, It is 
true, that the greater part of the learned men who wrote on these 
subjects, preferred the use of the Latin language. But many of 

" Vict, Comeiius of Wshehrd composed in 1495 a woik in nine books, 
" On the Stamlea, Courts of justice, and Leeisiature (Landinfrl) of Bohemia," 
which is the mosl celebrated among several similar works uf this period, and 
was in its time indispensable to the Bohemian lawyer. Il lias since been pub- 
lished, 1841, Tiie same learned individual translated Cyprian, Chtysoslom, 
etc. See Dobrovsky's Gcschicle dn bahm. Sj'vache. 
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them were in the hahit of making at least Bohemian extracts or 
abridgments of their most popular works, or sometimes had the 
whole of them translated hy their pupils. Among the medical 
writers of this time, Christian Praehatitzkj a clergyman, John 
Czerny and Claudian Bohemian brethren, Albik, and Uallus, 
must he mentioned ; the two latter wrote only in Latin, 

This section of the Bohemian literature is particularly rich 
in herhala. Several works of instruction in botany were also 
written. A manuscript of 1447, " On the inoculation of Trees," 
may be mentioned hero, although belonging rather to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The Bohemian language, although improving and evidently 
rbiiig in esteem with every lustrum of the fifteenth century, had 
however not yet supplanted the Latin. Many of the most emi- 
nent among the learned of this period preferred still to write in 
Latin ; as Ilicronymus Balbus, Botuslav, Hassenstein of Lob- 
kowic, Shlechta, Olomuoius, and a number of others ; who all 
eontributed nevertheless to elevate the glory of the Bohemian 
name, and could not but esert a powerful influence on the 
nation. 

In respeet to the date of the introduction of printing into 
Bohemia, the first regular printii ^ cftablishment at Prague is not 
older than A. D. 1487. Several Bohem an b oks, however, were 
printed before this time by travelling workmen In regard to 
the first work printed in the Bohcm an language historians are 
not entirely agreed. According to Jun^mann*' a letter from 
IIuss to Jakaubek, of 1459, was th(. fir.t sptcimon of Bohemian 
printing; the above-mentioned chronicle of Troy of 1468 the 
second ; and the New Testament of 1475 the third. According 
to Dobrovaky, the New Testament of 1475 is the earliest printed 

=' See his Historie literat«ry Cxeske, Prague 1895, p 49, 68. Sthaffatik 
agrees wUh liim. Felzel presumed ihot the letter of Huss, of 145D, was printed 
in Bome foreign country by a travelling Bohemian, 
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work in JJohemian. Erom that year to 1488, only seven Bo- 
liemian works appear to have liDcn issued from the press ; among 
which was a Psalter and another New Testament. In 1488, after 
the foundation of a regular printing ofE.ce, the whole Bohemian 
Bible was printed for the first time ; in the same year the His- 
tory of Troy again, and the Roman chronicle ; and in the follow- 
ing year the first Bohemian almanac, and the Bible of Kutten- 
berg. The subsequent editions belong, as to time, to the follow- 
ing period ; but are given in the note below." 



THIRD PERIOD. 

Golden age of the Bohemian lAterature. From tlie diffusion of 
p'finting, ahovZ A. Z>. 1500, to the battk at tlu- White Moun- 
tain, A. D. 1620, 

It is chiefly for the sake of clearness and convenience, that 
writers on the literary history of Bohemia separate this period 
from the former j in its character and its genius it was entirely 
the same. What the Bohemians had acquired in the one, they 

" Other Boheminn Bibles are: Venice IS06, fol. Prague 1527, fol. ib. 
1537,fol. NUmberg 1540, fol, Prague 1549, fol. ib. 1556-57. ib. 1561. fol. ihe 
same edition with a new title, ib. 1570, fol. Krdicz 1579-98, 6 vols. sni. fol. 
prepared by the United Brethren, the first from the original languages. With- 
out place 1596, 8vo. by the same. Without place 1613, fol. by the same, 
Prague 1613, fol. for Ihe TItfaquisls. Prague N. Test. 1677, Old Teat. 
1712-15, 3 vols. fol. for Koman Catholics. Halle 1723, 8vo. for Protestants. 
Halle 1745, 8vo. for the same. Halle 1766, 8vo, for the same, Prague 
1769-71, 3 vols. fol. for Roman Catholics, Prague 1773-80, 3 vols. 8vo- for 
the same. Piesshurg 1786-87, 8vo for Protestants. Prague 1804, 8yo. for 
Roman Cathohcs, Berlin 1807, 8vo, by the Bible Society, PrsBshurg 1808, 
8vo. for Proieginnts. Berlin 1813, by the Bible Society. 
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decidedly opposed to the cultivation of elegant literature and the 
fine arts j they destroyed or banished pictures, music, statuary, 
and every thing which they could in any way regard as worldly 
temptations to allure men from the only source of truth and 
knowledge ; nay, they sometimes went so far as to look at science 
and art in themselves only in the light of handmaids to religion ; 
and to deem a devotion to them without such reference, as sinful 
worldiiness. Of such narrowness we do not find a trace in the 
fathers of the Bohemian Reformation, who were themselves men 
of high intellectual cultivation ; and even their most zealous fol- 
lowers kept themselves nearly free from it. If, as we have seen 
in the preceding period, political, poetical, and religious subjects 
were merged in each other, it was only the necessary result of 
the confusion occasioned by the struggles of the time. Where 
oue object is predominant, all others must naturally become sub- 
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ordinato ; but wherever that which appears amiable only as the 
free tendency of the whole soul, is exacted as a duty, a spiritual 
despotism is to he feared ; of which we find very little in the his- 
tory of Boliemian literature. The classics never were studied 
with more attention and devotion, were never imitated with more 
taste. Italy, the cradle of fine arts, and then the seat of geueral 
cultivation, was never visited more frequently by the Bohemian 
nobility, than when three-fourtlis of the nation adhered to the 
Protestant Church. At the very time, too, when the JJohcniian 
Protestants had to watch most closely their religious liberties, 
and to defend them against the encroachments of a treacherous 
court, they did not deem it a desertion of the cause of religion 
to unite with the same Eomanists. whose theological doctrines 
they contested, in their labours in the fields of philology, astro- 
nomy, and natural philosophy. 

The extent of the Bohemian national literature increased 
during the sisteenth century so rapidly ; the number of writers 
augmented so prodigiously ; and the opportunities for literary 
cultivation presented to the reading public, by the multiplica- 
tion of books through the press, became so frequent; that the 
difficulty of giving a condensed yet distinct picture of the time 
is greatly augmented. A slcetch of the political situation of 
the country may serve as a back-ground, in order by its gloomy 
shades to render still brighter the light of a free mental develop- 
ment 

After the death of George Podiebrad in 1471, the Bohemians 
— or rather the catholic party, after tho pope had excommuni- 
cated this prince — elected Vladislaus, a Polish prince, for their 
king ; who, like his son and successor Louis, united on his head 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. The different evangelical 
denominations were during these reigns in some measure toler- 
ated ; except that from time to time a persecution of one or 
another sect broke out, and again after a year or two was 
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dropped, when the minds of the connnunity had become some- 
what pacified. It is . a melancholy truth for the evangelical 
Christian, that at this time the most yiolent persecutors were to 
be found among tlic Calixtins or Utraquists, Puring the first 
years of the sixteenth century, persecution was mostly directed 
against the United Brethren and their writings. The latter 
were burned ; the former banished ; until, driven from place to 
place, they found an asylum in the territory of some high-minded 
nobleman, where they established themselves anew ; and then after 
some years perhaps a new persecution began. Of a more re- 
volting and bloody description were the measures directed prin- 
cipally against the Lutherans in the years 1522-26; in which 
the most shocking tortures were employed, and several faithful 
Lutherans and Picardites were burned alive. During all this 
time the Romanists and Calixtins exercised a severe censorship ; 
and it was ordained, that every individual who brought a newly 
printed book into the city of Prague, must submit it to the 
revision of the consistory. These laws, however, were no better 
observed than all similar ordinances, when directly in opposition 
to the spirit of the age. Meanwhile the Calixtins and Roman- 
ists, although writing against all others, had their own mutual 
contests. When, however, the former caused a new edition of 
the Bible to be printed in the year 1506,*' it was unanimously 
adopted by the Roman Catholics also ; who, as is amusing to ob- 
serve, did not notice that a wood cut is appended to the sixth 
chapter of the Apocalypse, in which the pope is represented in 
the flames of helL 

In the year 1526 king Louis died in the battle of Mohacz. 

" At Venice ; Bee the preceding note. Dobrovsky calls it a splendid 
cdilion, and tliinks liie reaaon why the Bohemians had it printed at Venice 
v.'as, ihat it could not have been executed so well in Bohemin. Gesck. der 
hokai. Sprache, p. 343. 
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According to a matrimonial treaty, iie was succeeded by his 
brotlier-in-law Ferdinand, arcliduke of Austria and brother of the 
emperor Charles V. This prince was received by the Bohe- 
mians witK reluctance as their king, and only on the eoaditiou, 
insisted on by the Estates, that he should subscribe the compact 
of Basle, by which their religious liberties were secured to them. 
So long as Eerdinand was occupied in Hungary against the 
Turks, all went well in Bohemia ; but when, in the war which 
followed the league of Smalkaldc (1547), the Protestants of this 
country refused to fight against their brethren, a new and unre- 
mitted persecution began against all, who could in any way be 
comprised under the name of sectarians. The compact of Basle 
was strictly only in favour of the TJtraquists or Calixtins ; the 
Lutherans and Taborites, or, as they were then called, United 
Brethren, as also the Pieardites and Grubenheimer, were con- 
sidered as sects, and did not belong to the indulged,'* Their 

" The Pieardilea, or Picards.who are also called Adamiles, eiisteii na early 
as 14S1, when Zhizhka crushed them, without aiinihilatiug them entirely ; the 
Ulraqoisls detested ihem becaqse they denied the doctrine of tranaubstamia- 
tion, although they agreed with them in their general principles. They were 
frequently confounded with the Taboriiea, among whom at last the remnonts 
of them became lost. The Gmbenheimer were the remnants of the Wal- 
denses, who fled lo Bohemia in the middle of the I4lh centnry ; where, tmder 
persecution and ridicule, they used to hide themselves in caves and pits, 
Grubtn ; hence their name. Under the shield of the Reformation they 
thonght themselves safe ; but met only with new oppressors and persecutors. 
There were numerous other sects, and still more dilTerent names of one and the 
same sect, A sect of the Taborites, for iuBtance, founded by Nicholas 
Wlasenicky, were alternately called Miculaseenci (i. e. Nicohiites, the Bohe- 
mian form for Nicholas being MioulaBs), or Wlaaeaitzi, front his name ; Fecy- 
nniBsii, fium the place of their meetings ; and Ptacktiwi, i. e. the crying, 
from their manner. See Dobrovsky'a Gesch. dcr bahm. Sprache, p. 234, It 
may he the place here to remark, that the Calistins or Utraquists, although at 
first decidedly against the infill libility of the pope, nevertheless in forming the 
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churches were shut up ; their preachers arrested ; and all who 
did not prefer to exchange their religion for the Roman Catho- 
lic, were compelled to emigrate. The scene altered under Maxi- 
milian II, Ferdinand's suceessor, a friend of the Reformation, 
and in every respect one of the most excellent princes who ever 
took upon himself the rcsponsihility of directing the destinies of 
a nation j to use Schaffarik's happy metaphor, tho benefits of his 
administration fell on the field, which Ferdinand's strength had 
ploughed, like a mild and fertilizing rain. During his life, and 
the first ten years of his son Rudolph'') rei^n Bohemit was in 
peace ; the different denominations w iul d It f 

fiourishcd, and the Bohemian language w at th mm t f t 
glory. But we regret to add, that th P t t nt t 3 f 

improving this fortunate period hy un t n t j 11 

foundation for their church, instead of a m nd I n 1 p ttd 
log on the will of tho sovereign, lived in constant mutual warfare, 
and attempted only to supplant each other. An ordinance in 
1586 against the Pioardites, a name under which the Bohemian 
Brethren were then comprehended ; and still more the strict 
censorship introduced in 1605 ; first aroused them to unite their 
strength against oppression ; and in 1609 they compelled tho 
emperor to subscribe the celebrated Litniz Impeiiaonm or 
edict, by which full liberty in matters of religion was si,eurcd to 
them. During the rest of thia peuod the Protestants remained 
the ruling party. The university of Prague by the side of 
which from A. D. 15^f another of the Jeouit'! existed wis by 
that treaty given entirely nto their 1 and This institution 
although in consequence of the foundat n of so many similar 

compact of Basle, Bubmilled in the main to the doctrine of Rome, with these 
four cojiilitions ; viz. the free distribution of the Bible to tlie people ; the admia- 
ietration of the sacrament in bolh kinds ; reform of the clergy after the pattern 
of the Apostles ; and punishraem for " morlsl sins" in proportion to their 
eDotmity. 
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schools it nerer rocDvered compktely from tho shock it received 
in 1410 and thmgh for more ttan a hundred years it hid been 
decidedly en the dtdine yet rose m reputation towards the 
m ddle of the aisteenth (.entury ani among the professors who 
filled its ch-iirs there were ilwayi eckhratLd names Among 
the schools of a less ele\ ited rjiilt those of the Bohemun 
Brethnn at Bunzliu Prerow and other fhct'J weie di'^tm 
guisl ed 

Eudtlph na» i ^.re^t pitron ot 1 tLiiture ml ^ricni.e m 1 
was quite fiTOurihly disposed towards the Bohemian lans^uij. 
Nearly tw) hundred writers, were niiaheril undsr hs riign 
and among these many ladies an 1 gentlemen rf his court of 
which Tjcho Brahe Kepler and other sciontifac foreigners were 
the ohn,f ornaments Zeal for the cultivation of thi,ir mother 
tongue seLmLd to be the point in which all religious denimmi 
tions in Bohemia united But during this century as m the pre 
ceding one the language of the country existed onlj side by side 
with the Latin , which was till preferred by many, for the sake 
of a more general reputation. It became the chief object of other 
eminent men, to make their countrymen acquainted with the olas- 
flios in a Bohemian dress : and to improve the language by a strict 
imitation of Latin and Greek forms. Among these a rich and 
noble citizen of Prague named George Hruby must be first 
named;'" also Pisecky, ob. 1511, who translated Isocrates' Epis- 
tle to Demonious ; Nicholas Konacz and Ulrio of Welensky, the 
translators of Lucian ; Knipsky, of Plutarch j Ginterod, of Xen- 
ophon's Cyrop^dia. Kocyn, celebrated for his eloquence and 

* Ills full name was George HrQbjr Gelensblty, This patriolie and aclive 
individual translated and published a whole series of valuable bocks ; among 
which we mention only Petrarch's Letters, Cicero's Lffilius and Paradoxa, 
several works of Jovian, etc. Nicholas Konaci followed in the same path. He 
translated the Bohemian History of ^neas Sylvius, two dialogues oi Lucian, 
and wrote, edited, nnd printed other meritorious and elaborate works. 
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other gifts, translated the ecclesiastical history of Eusehius and 
Caasiodorus ; Orliezny, the Jewish wars of Josephus, several of the 
Latin classics, etc. 

"When wc consider this general zeal for the cultivation of the 
language, it is a matter of surprise that the first Bohemian gram- 
mar should not be older than A. D. 1533, Its author was Benesh 
Optat, who also translated Erasmus' Paraphrase of the New 
Testament; Another grammar was published by Beneehowsky 
in 1577, a third by the Slovak Benedicti in 1603. But the 
individual to whom is justly assigned the chief merit in regard 
to the language, is Weleslawin, ob. 1599, professor of history in 
the university of Prague, and the proprietor of the greatest print- 
ing establishment in Bohemia. Partly by his own works, origi. 
nal and translated, and among these three dictionaries for diifer- 
ent purposes; partly by the encouragement he gave to other 
writers, and the activity with which he caused works whether 
old or aew deserving of a greater circulation, to be printed ; he 
acquired a most powerful influence among his cotemporaries. 

The field however which was cultivated with the most diligence, 
was that of theology; and fortunately, during this whole period, 
with an equal measure of talent and zeal. The writings of the Bo- 
hemian Brethren, Thomas Prelavsky, Laurentius Krasonicky, 
and more especially of Lucas, belong partly to the former, partly 
to the present period. The latter was a most productive writer ; 
and as being one of their best scholars, ho was generally chosen 
to answer the charges made against the United Brethren, in learn- 
ed and elaborate pamphlets.^' Several of the productions of the 

=• This venerable man was ten yeors presideiit or bishop (Zprnwce) of the 
United Brethren ; and his whole life appears to have been devoted to religions 
purposes. He prepared the hymn-book in use smong all the congregations of 
the Brethren ; wrote an interpretation of ihe Apocalypse, 1501 ; of the Pealms, 
1505 ; a treatise on Hope, 1503 ; on Oaths, etc. Hia writings, most of which 
are replete with erudition, are enumerated in Dobi'ovsky's Gesch. der lOhia. 
Sprache, pp. 23P. 23S, 372. 378, 379 
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Brethren, mentioned in the former period, were written and 
printed in the beginning of this. Among these in 1508, Pro- 
copius' ciueation, "'ffhcther it is right for a Christian to compel 
infidels or heretics to emhrace the true faith?" is remarkable, as 
one of the earliest instances in which this position of intolerance 
was made the suhject of public debate, or at least answered in the 
negative. In 1563 the New Testament was first translated directly 
from the Greek, by J. Blahosiav, another president of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren, a man of profound erudition. The first transla- 
tion of the whole Bible from tbe original languages, did not take 
place nntil several years later. The first edition of this latter splen- 
did work, for which the patriotic and pious baron John of Zherotin 
expressly founded a printing office in his castle of Kralicz in 
Moravia, and advanced money for all the necessary ezpenses, was 
printed in 1579. This version is still considered, in respect to 
language, as a mode! j and in respect to typography, as unsur- 
passed. On the fidelity of the translation and the value of the 
commentary, Sohafi'arik remarks, that ■' they contain a great deal 
of that which, two hundred years later, the learned cort/^fio^ of 
exegesis in our day have exhibited to the world as tlieir own pro- 
found discoveries." The translators were Albert Nicolai, Lucas 
Helic, Job. .^neas, George Strjc, E, Coepolla, J. Ephraim, P. 
Jesseniua, and J. Capito. — G. Strye wrote also a good translation 
of the Psalms in rhyme, and several theological works. J. War- 
towsky likewise translated the Old Testament from the Hebrew 
and left it in manuscript ; but his version has never been pub- 
lished. Of his translation of Erasmus' Paraphrase of the Gospels, 
only that of the Gospel of Matthew has been printed. Among the 
Bohemian Brethren, Augusta surnamed Pileator, ob. 1572, Stra- 
nensky, the above-mentioned Blahosiav, Zamrsky, ob. 1592, were 
distinguished by great erudition. They and many others wrote 
voluminous works on theological subjects, e. g, biblical researches, 
systematic divinity, sermons, etc, Several of these writers, and 
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also many others, were autliors of numerous religious hymns ; 
among which DOt a few arc still considered as unsurpassed in any 
language. Nicholas Klaudian, who was at the same time physi- 
cian, printer, and theologian, wrote an apology in favour of the 
Brethren. This individual, who, hesides being the printer and 
editor of several medical works written hy himself and others, 
was in part the translator of Seneea and Lactantius, has further 
the merit of having pnhlished in 1518 the first map of Bohemia. 
Luther's sermons and other writings were translated into Bohe- 
mian ; and the religious affairs of G-erraanj began to excite an 
intense interest among all classes. 

The theological productions of this period written hy Roman 
Catholics— among which we distinguish the names of Pishek eur- 
named Scriboniug, Ma]£awsky,and the Jesuits Sturm and Hoatowin 
— arc mostly of a polemical character; while some also are trans- 
lations of the &thers, especially of Augustine's writings ; or origi- 
nal ascetic productions in the form of allegorical novels. Among 
the Xltraqnists several individuals were celebrated as preachers ; 
above all Ctibor Kotwa, who was called the Bohemian Cicero, 
and Dicastus Mirkowsky. Others wrote theological treatises 
and interpretations of portions of the Scriptures. Such were Be- 
ransky, author of an interpretation of Daniel, of the gospels, and 
the epistles; Orliozny or as he in called m Latin, Aquilinas, 
known chiefly as a translator ot the clasaies;" Turnowaky, a 
Slovak hy birth ; ByUzhowsky, Bilcgowsky the writer of a Bohe- 
mian chiiroh history and of a history ff the Hussites and Picar- 
dites ; Ewaezowsky, Zeletawsky, Teaak author of many popular 
religious hymns ; Palma. who published towards twenty theologi- 
cal works j Peshina, Maurenin, and Borowsky, who wrote inter- 
pretations of the epistles and gospels ; Wrbensky, author of a 
bibliea! Synopsis, a Harmony, etc. ; Rosacius Snshishky, distin- 
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guished as a Latin poet ; Martin of Drazow, Jacobides Stribrsky, 
Jakesius Prerowsky, and others." 

Tiierc aro few among the theological writers of this century, — 
of whom we have named perhaps the twentieth part, — who hav« 
not left at least ten volumea of their own writings ; while many 
have reached twice, and some thrice the number. More than 
one third of the printed works in this department contain ser- 
mons. The eloquence of the pulpit acquired a high degree of 
cultivation ; and besides the two Utraquist preachers mentioned 
above, many other names were celebrated among them. In 
respect to erudition, however, the Brethren occupied decidedly 
the first rank. In religious hymna all sects were equally pro- 
ductive ; and there are, as we have mentioned already, not a few 
among them of a high excellence. To the names of spiritual 
poets alluded to in the preceding paragraphs, we may here add 
the following : T. Soboslawsky Reshatko, Gryllus, Herstein of Ra- 
dowesic, Horsky, Mart. Piseeky, Taborsky, Sylvanns a Slovak by 
birth and called by way of eminence Foeta Bo/wmicus, Chme- 
lowocz, Mart. Philomuaa, Karlsberg, Hanush ; and more espe- 
cially Lomnioky, poeta laureatus, who is regarded as the first Bo- 
hemian poet of that age. 

These names comprise al'io neaily all we have to say of the 
state of Bohemian poetrj in general Not that some of them 
did not occasionally dticrt the sacred muse, and compose speci- 
mens of secular poetry tor some of Lomnioky'a larger and 
most celebrated works beljng to thi9 class, as may be seen by 
the titles; e. g. ' The arrows of Oupid,' ' The golden Bag,' etc.=' 

" The five last named were banished in 1691. 

" Simon Lomnickv of Budeci, was court poet ; and in addition to the po- 
elicfll crown, his talenta procured him a patent of nobility. He wrote twenty- 
eight volumes, most of which are printed. For mora general inforraaeioQ 
respecting hia works, and those of the other writers here mentioned, we must 
refer out readers to Jungmann's Hislarie Liier'ituiy Czeske, Frosue, 1825, and 
SnhafTarik's often piteil work 
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But every thing of real poetical value is of a religious character ; 
and beara too inueli tlie stamp of its age, to be relished at tlie 
present day. The secular poets of the time wrote, witli a few 
esceptioQS, in Latin. 

Among the historians of merit we may name the following 
writers of Bohemian history : Hagek of Liboczan, Kuthen, Pro- 
copius Lupacz, Paprocty a Pole who however wrote some of his 
works in the Bohemian language, Eacownicky, and the above- 
mentioned Weleslawin and Bilegowsky. In respect to universal 
history, or that of other lands, we find the names of Placel, Sixt 
von Ottersdorf, Konstantinovicz, Kocin, and others. This pe- 
riod is equally rich in valuable books of travels. Count Wratis- 
law of Mitrowiez, ob. 1635, described his interesting embassy 
from Vienna to Constantinople ; C. Harant, a courtier and states- 
man, published his travels in Egypt and Palestine ; Prefat of 
Wlkauow likewise gave a description of his journey from Prague 
to Palestine ; Charles of Zherotin, the eon of the munificent 
patron of the United Brethren, and like him their protector and 
friend, left letters and a description of his travels. 

As lawyers, orators, and political writers, the following names 
may be adduced : Baron Kocin of Kocinet, whom we have had 
occasion to mention repeatedly ; the counts Sternberg, Wratis- 
law of Mitrowiez, and Slawata ; the latter known as one of the 
persons thrown from a lofty window of the castle by the violence 
of count Thurn — one of the introductory scenes of the thirty 
years' war ; Baron Budowecz of Budow, equally excellent as a 
Christian and a statesman, the protector and public defender of 
the Bohemian Brethren, and faithful to his religious conviction 
until his last breath ; Christopher Harant, another nobleman of 
great merit, whom we have mentioned above as a traveller in the 
East. Both these last were executed in 1621. Writers of merit 
in the department of jurisprudence, were also the counsellors 
ITlric of Prostiborz under Ferdinand T, Wolf of AVrrsowic^. the 
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ctancellor Koldin, and others. But on topics like ttese, ty far 
the greater number wrote only in Latin ; and these of course we 
do not mention here. 

Writers on the medical and natural sciences we cannot well 
separate ; since, in moat eases, the same individuals distinguished 
themselves in the departments of medicine, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. The following, along with many others, are named with 
distinction ; Th. Hagek, body physician of the emperors Maxi- 
milian and Rudolph, and a celebrated astronomer ; Zhelotyn, au- 
thor of medical and mathematical works ; Zaluzhansky, physioian 
and naturalist, who anticipated Linii^us in his doctrine of the 
sesuai distinction and impregnation of plants ; P. Codicillus, his- 
torian, philosopher, theologian, and astronomer, who wrote on all 
these different subjects ; Huber von Beisenbach, a physician and 
rector of the university of Prague ; Shud, a celebrated astrono- 
mer ; and many more.'' 

The number of books printed during this period cannot well 
be ascertained ; since by far the greater number were burned, or 
otherwise destroyed, in the dreadful catastrophe which signalized 
its close. Prague alone had eighteen printing ofBces ; and four- 
teen more existed in other places in Bohemia and Moravia. Be- 
sides these, many Bohemian books were printed at Venice, Nurn- 
berg, Wittenberg, and some ia Holland aad Poland. 

In 1G17, the emperor Matthias succeeded in obtaining the 
crown of Bohemia for his nephew Ferdinand, archduke of Aus- 
tria. This was the signal for the Romanists, in spite of the Lii- 
era, Imperatoria of the emperor Rudolph, to make new attempts 
for the suppression of the Protestants. The Estates belonging 
to this denomination brought their complaint before the emperor, 
who gave them no redress ; and thus the spark was kindled into 
flames, which for thirty years continued to rage throughout all 

" See llie twn works named in ihe preceiling uote. 
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Germany. At the death of Matthias in 1619, the Bohemians 
refused to receive Ferdinand II as their king ; and elected the 
Protestant palatine Frederic Y, a generous prince, but incapable 
of affording them support. The battle at the White Mountain, 
near Prague, in 1620, decided the destiny of Bohemia. Twenty- 
seven of the leaders of the iosurreotioa were publicly executed j 
sixteen were exiled or condemned to prison for life ; their pro- 
perty, as also the possessions of seven hundred and twenty-eight 
noblcracn and knights, who had voluntarily acknowledged them- 
selves to have taken part in the insurrection, and of twenty-nine 
others who had fled, was wholly confiscated ; and thus the amount 
of fifty-tliree millions of ris dollars transferred from Protestant 
to Romish hands. The Litera Lnperatori^e were annulled ; the 
Protestant religion in Bohemia abolished ; and tliat kingdom de- 
clared a purely catholie hereditary monarchy. Ail non-catholic 
preachers were banished ; thirty thousand families, who preferred 
exile to a change of their religion, emigrated. Among them 185 
were noble families ; the others artists, mechanics, merchants, 
aud labourers. Yet iu the villages, among the woods and mouit- 
talns, where neither soldier nor Jesuit had penetrated, and there 
alone, many Protestants remained, buried in a fortunate obscurity. 
From the time of this catastrophe, the Bohemian language has 
never again been used in public business. The thirty years' war 
completed the devastation of this unfortunate country. In 1617, 
Bohemia had 732 cities and 34,700 villages ; when Ferdinand II 
died in 1637, there remained 130 cities and 0000 villages ; and 
its three millions of inhabitants were reduced to 780.000, 
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From tJie. hattle at tlte White Mountain, A. D. 1620, to the Re- 
vival of Literature in A. I). 1774-80. 

Of this melancholy period we have but little to say. A dull 
pressure lay upon the nation ; it was as if the heavy strokes infliet- 
ed on them had paralyzed their very limhs. Innumerable monks 
came to Bohemia from Italy, Spain, and the south of Germany, 
who condemned and sacrificed to the flames every Bohemian 
hook aa necessarily heretical. There were individuals who 
boasted having burned with their own hands 60,000 literary 
works. They broke into private houses, and took away what- 
ever Bohemian books they could find. Those which they did 
not burn, were deposited in separate chambers in the convents, 
provided with iron grates, bolts, and chains, drawn before the 
door, on which was written, The Hell. They distributed pam- 
phlets respecting hell and purgatory, the reading of which pro- 
duced derangement of mind in many weak persons ; until, at last, 
the government was wise enough to lay a severe prohibition upon 
these measures. The Bohemian emigrants indeed continued to 
have their religious books printed in their foreign homes ; but 
they wrote comparatively few new works. These however they 
contrived to introduce into Bohemia, where they were answered 
by the Jesuits and Capuchins in thick folio volumes, written in 
a language hardly intelligible. There were however some hon- 
ourable exceptions among these fathers ; some persons, who, inde- 
pendent of religious prejudices, continued to labour for the benefit 
of a beloved mother tongue. The Jesuits Konstanz, Steyer, and 
Draehovsky, wrote grammatical works, and the two first attempted 
to translate the Bible anew. Plaohy, oh, 56.''>0, Libcrtin, and 
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Taborsky, were distinguished preachers ; Peshina, ob. 1680, 
Hammersehmidt, ob. 1731, and Beckowsky, ob. 1725, wrote meri- 
torious historical works ; Eosa, ob. 1689, composed another gram- 
mar and a dictionary. Others wrote in Latin ; and among these 
must he named the Jesuit Balbin, ob. 1688, who prepared eeveral 
historical and bibliographical works of importance, part of which, 
however, were not published until long after his death. ^° 

We turn once more to the unfortunate emigrants, and in the 
midst of the distress, privations, and sacrifices, which were the 
natural accompaniments of their exiled condition, we rejoice to 
meet with a name, which owes its splendour not alone to the gen- 
eral poverty of the period ; but which outshines oven the most 
distinguished of the former age, and is indeed the only one in 
the literary history of Bohemia, which has acquired a European 
fame. This is Comenius, the last bishop of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren. Although he belongs partly to the former period, and, in 
respect to his style, decidedly to the golden age of the Bohemian 
literature, the time of his principal activity falls within this me- 
lancholy interval, A few words may be devoted to the life of this 
remarkable individual. He was bom A. D. 1592, in the village 
of Komna in Moravia. His baptismal names were John Amos ; 
his father had probably no family name, as was frequently the 
case at that time among the lower classes throughout all Europe. 
According to the custom of the time, he was called Komnensky 
from his native place, the Latin form of which is Comnenius, or 
more commonly Comenius. His parents, who belonged to the 
community of the Brethren, sent Mm to school at Herborn. He 

" Balbin was professor of rhetoric at Prague. Hia works are of imporlance 
for the lUerarj' liialory ofBohemia: BpUame rer. Bohem. Prague 1G77. Mis- 
cfUanea hist. rer. Bohera. Pragae ] 680-88. After his death linger edited in 
1777-60 hia Bohemia doc/a. and Pelzel in 1775 ^\s Diesertatio apologetica 
pro iingua Slavonica, pr<ecipae Boliemica, See below under the fifth period 
of Bohemian Elera lure, near the beginning. 
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distinguished Limself so much as to be made rector at Prerow, 
when only twenty-two years old ; and two yeara later waa trans- 
ferred to Fulnek. In 1618 thia latter city waa plundered hy the 
Spaniards, and Comeniua lost all his books and otter property. 
When the great persecution of the Protestauta broke out, he fled 
to Poland. Here he found many of his countrymen, of the sect 
of the Brethren, whom the peraeeutions of the former century 
had alre^lv dr yen hither and who had here gathered themselrea 
into eommunitiea essentially of the sami. constitution ; although 
m some meaaure they were amalf,amated with the dissenters in 
Poland In lb33 they elected him their bi'ihop. In 1631 he 
published hi-i Jamta lu i^uarum lesenata a work which spread 
h s ftmi. over all the worl I and whicli wa^ trinslated into twelve 
Furopean languages and also into Periian Arabic, and Mon- 
golian Hia objLct in thia work was to point out a new method 
of teaching languagei by which they weie to be used aa keys for 
acquiring other useful knowledge In Ibit he was invited to 
England to prepare a new ariaB^ement of the schools ; but the 
civil war haviUj, prevented the execution of tliis project, he went 
from Enj,land to bwcdi,n wh ther the chanodkr Osenstiern had 
jnvited him for a Bimilir purpose After piotracted journeya 
through half Europe, he returned to Lissa, the principal seat of 
hia activity In 16^9 he published his Orbis piclus, the first 
picture hook for childien which ever appeared, and which ac- 
quired the s ime reputation as the work above-mentioned. The 
war and the dtstruction of Liasi compelled him aome years later 
to leave Poland , he sought another asylum in Germany, and 
settled at length at Amsterdam, where he died in 1C71, occupied 
with literary pursuits until his last tour. According to Ade- 
lung, he wrote not less than ninety-two works, of which only 
fifty-four have come down to ua ; and among these, twenty are in 
the Bohemian language. His style has a claasioal perfection ; 
the contents of bis works are manifold, and have mostly lost 
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their interest for tlie prBSBnt age.^' In the last years of hia life 
Comeniua is said to have devoted himself to a mystical interpre- 
tation of the proplietic Scriptures ; he discovered in the Revela- 
tion of St. John the state of Europe, as it then was ; awaited 
tho millennium in the year 1672 ; and believed in the far-famed 
Bourignon, as an inspired prophetess. 

A few names only among the emigrants rocLuire to be men- 
tioned as writers, after Comenius. They may find their place 
hero : Paul Stransky, who was exiled in 1026 and found an 
asylum as professor at Thorn, wrote a history of Bohemia in 
Latin in 1G43, which was translated and accompanied with sup- 
plements and corrections by Cornova, in 1792. Eisner, pastor 
of the Bohemian Brethren at Berlin, and Kleich at Zittau, 
printed works for religious instruction and devotional esercieea 
for Protestaats. 

The greater part of what was written during this period pro- 
ceeded from th SI k n Hu j n t n 1 t 1 t th B - 
hemians in a a d 1 "Ti g wl ft th P t m t n had 
adopted the B h m n d 1 t a th ! t a y 1 ngu g ' 
Although al n tantly t u 1 ng a a t pp n and p - 

secution, the P t t nt Hu g y w n t f m lly ann h - 

lated, as in Bohemia ; but belonged rather to the tolerated sects, 
so called. A certain degree of activity in behalf of their breth- 
ren in faith was consecLuently allowed to them ; especially later 
under Maria Theresa. "We meet among them with hardly any 
other than theological productions, or works for religious cdifica- 

" One of Cnmeiiius'9 works: Labiryat eioieta a rag srdce,le. the World's 
Labyriiilh and Ihe Hearfa Paradise, remiiids us strongly of Banyan's celebrated 
Pilgrim's Progress. It was first published at Prague, 1631, in 4lo ; and after 
several editions in other places, it was laai primed at the same city in 1803, 
lamo. His Latin worka were printed at Anislerdam in IG57, under the title 
Optra didactica. 

'* See above p. 154. 
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tion. The two pastors Krmaii and Eel, who both diei 
the middle of the eighteenth century, men of no inconsiderable 
merit as Christians and as scholars, prepared a new edition of the 
Bohemian Bible, and also translated several works of Lutherj 
Arndt, etc. Ambrosius, their co temporary, wrote a, commentary 
on Luther's catechism, and several other useful religious works, 
G. Bahjl published an introduction to the Bible, a history of the 
symbolical books, and assisted Comenius in his Oibus pictus. 
Matthias Bahyl became the object of a cruel persecution, oa 
account of a translation of Meissner's Consuhatio orthod. defide 
Lutlierana. Numerous religious hymns were written in Bohe- 
mian by Hrushkowie, the two Blasius, Glosius, Augustini, and 
others. Michalidcs translated the Summariwm hihlicum, of the 
theologians of Wittenberg; and another Protestant minister, 
Dolezhal, wrote in 1746 a Bohemian grammar. But their books, 
with a few exceptions, were little read beyond the frontiers of 
Hungary j and had consequently littlo or no influence on the 
Bohemians. The works written in the Slovakian dialect do not 
belong here. 



FIFTH PERIOD. 

Revival of Bohemian Literature, from A. D. 1774-80 to tlie 
present time. 

In A. D. 1774, the marsbal count Kinsky published a work 
on tlie advantages and necessity of a knowledge of the Bohemian 
language. At that time so great was the neglect of the mother 
tongue, that even for a work of so patriotic a nature, he had to 
employ a foreign language in order to be understood ! One year 
later appeared an apology for the vernacular toBgue of the country, 
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written a hundred jears before by the Jesuit Balbin in Latin," and 
edited by Pelzel. These two writings created a deep sensation ; 
and even the government would seem to have taken notice of them. 
We find, at least, that in the same year teachers of the Bohemian 
language were appointed in the uniYersitj of Vienna and in two 
other institutions in that city. At the same time, the rojal 
normai school at Prague began to print several Bohemian books 
for instruetion. When the tolerant views and prmeiplea by 
which Joseph II was actuated, became known, more than a hnn- 
dred thousand concealed Protestants immediately appeared ; 
their hidden books were brought to light again j and many 
works, of which only single copies existed, were reprinted. In 
1781 the severe edict of Ferdinand II was repealed, and a cen- 
sorship established upon more reasonable principles. In 1786, 
the Bohemian language had gained friends enough to induce the 
government to institute a Bohemian theatre; which, with a short 
interruption during the present century, has ever since existed. 
The unfortunate system of general centralization adopted by 
Joseph II, was on the whole not faTourable to the oultiyation of 
any but the German language ; but duting the reign of his two 
successors, the Bohemian received more encouragement. In 
1793 a professorship for the language and literature of the 
country was founded in the university of Prague ; the use of that 
language in all the schools was ordained by several decrees of 
the government ; and by a law of A. D. 1818, a knowledge of it 
was made a necessary C[ualifloation for holding any office. 

In the very outset of this revival of Bohemian literature, there 
appeared so great a multitude of writers ; such habits of dili- 
gence and productiveness were immediately manifested through- 
out the whole nation ; and such a mass of respectable talent was 
brought to light ; that the long ioterval of a dull and deathlike 

» See above, p. 1D7. 
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silence, which preceded this period, presents indeed an enigma 
difficult to he solyed, No small influence may be ascribed to 
Germany. The principles of t!ie government were changed ; the 
country, physically as well as morally exhausted, could recover 
but gradually ; but all this could not create talents where there 
■were none ; nor could all external oppression and unfavourable 
conjuncturea destroy tlie germs of real talent, if they had been 
there. The list of modern Bohemian writers of merit is very 
estensive ; but wc must be satisfied with bringing forward the 
most distinguished of them, and refer the reader to works loss 
limited than these pages, where he may find more complete infor- 
mation. 

Among those whose desert is the greatest in respect to the 
revival of Bohemian literature, Kramerius, born 1753, ob. 1808, 
must be named first. He was one of those indefatigable and 
creative minds, which never sleep, never lose a moment, and by a 
restless activity and happy ingenuity Itnow how to render the 
difficult easy, — the apparently impossible, practicable. From the 
year 1785, he was editor of the first Bohemian newspaper ; from 
1788, of the annual called the Toleranz Kalender, or Almanac 
of Toleration ; and published besides this more than fifty works, 
written by himself and others, but accompanied with notes or 
commentaries of his own. None of his productions surpassed 
mediocrity ; but according to the best judges, they were well and 
perspicuously written ; they became popular and exerted a very 
favourable influence. 

As literary historians, Slavic philologians and antiquaries, 
Pelzel, Proohazka, Burich, Puchmayer, Negedly, Jungmann, 
Tomsa, Hanka, and above all Dobrovsty, must be distinguished. 
One of the principal merits of most of these scholars consists in 
their preparing for the press and editing valuable old manu- 
scripts ; or in the judicious commentaries which they added to 
new editions of ancient works already printed, Pelzel we have 
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named alwve as the editor of tte writings of the Jesuit Balbin. 
Most of !iis works are in German, but some also in Bohemian. 
In 1804 Prochazka and Duricli translated the Bible for Boman 
Catholics ; the former had already translated the B"ew Testa- 
ment in 1786. His principal labours besides this were in the 
department of history. Durich wrote in Latin ; but his re- 
searches were neyorthclcss devoted to the Bohemian language 
and history. Tomsa and Negedly have written Bohemian gram- 
mars, and several other Slavie-philologica! works and essays.*' 
Puohmajer published a large collection of poetry," consisting 
partly of his own productions, a token of the reviving poetical 
genius of the nation, which had slept for centuries ; while his 
elaborate Eussiau grammar is also a valuable contribution to 
Slavic literature in general. 

Joseph Jungmann, besides a translation of Chauteaubriand's 
Atala and of Milton's Paradise Lost, which Bowring calls 
" the most admirable among the many admirable versions of 
that renowned and glorious heroic,"** han written many im- 
portant essays scattered in periodicals ; and also published in 
1820 a Bohemian chrcstomathy, in 1825 a history of Bohemian 
literature, and in 1830-31 a complete dictionary of that lan- 
guage. 

W, Hanka, librarian at Prague, has made himself partiealarly 
known by critical editions of valuable writings out of the golden 

*" J. Ncgedly ttansloted llie Iliad, and alao Young's Night Thoughls under 
the name of KiDtUni, IiameiitalionB, He and his brolher Adalbert are also 
(avooiably known us lyric ptieJs, A series of new translations of the Classica 
in their original measorea has recently been prepared ; in which a Bohemian 
vetiion of the Iliad by J. Wlckowski {Prague 1842), forms the first volume. 

" In the year 1795 ; the fifth and last volume appeared in 1804. Bowring 
has given seveml spedmena of this collection in the For. Quart. Review, Vol. 
II. p. 145. 

" For. Quart. Review, Vol. 11. p. IG7. 
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age of Bohemian literature. In 1817 he was so fortunate as to 
discover a manuscript of high importance, as weil in a philologi- 
cal respect, as for its intrinsic poetical value ; which he puhlished 
in 1819 with a modern Bohemian translation, and also a G-er- 
man translation by Swoboda.*' He has written several works 
and also essays in periodicals, of a bibliographieai and antiquarian 
character. 

Joseph Dobrovsky, born 1753 in Hungary, bnt of Bohemian 
parents, oh. 1829, is called the patriarch of modern Slavic litera- 
ture, and was one of the profoundest scholars of the age. His 
merits in regard to Slavic philology and history are so generally 
acknowledged, and we have so often had occasion to cite his name 
in these pages, and to refer the reader to his authority, that with- 
out attempting to present a critical view of one, or an analysis of 
another of his works, we are contented to give in a note the title 
of his principal works. We arc the more willing to adopt this 
course, because the most of his works form in a certain measure 
one great whole, and mutually supply each other ; and because 
t the auth having in part first esplored unknown regions, and 
h n of se sometimes found it necessary to retract hypo- 

th ta t 1 in his earlier writings, his works cannot well be 

s fa at d He wrote mostly in German ; sometimes in Latin ; 
wh le omp tively very few of his numerous hooks arc in the 
B h m an language. In this way only could theygaia that kind 
of un al ty, which the subject required; and which has so 
mu h nt buted to promote the cause of Slavic literature in 



** The celebrated manuuscript of Konigiiihof ; see above, pp. 157, 158. 

" Dohrovsky'B principal works are ihe following : Script, rer. Boheni. (wifh 
Febel) Fragae 17S4. Bohm. and Mahr. Lf(«ro(ur, Prague 1779-84. Lit. 
Magaziii fur BahmeHund Mahren, 1786-87. Lil. Ifachrickten «on einer 
Utiet itach Sehwcden und Sussland, Prague 1796. Gtichichte der bOkm. 
Sprache und Lit. Frngue I7Q2; new edUioii much altered, ih. 1818. Stavin, 
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There were also some scholars among the Slovaks, who aided 
the same cause with diligence and talent. Leaka, ob. 1818, 
puhlishcd from 1785 onward the first Slovakian newspaper, and 
was a diligent and judicious compiler in respect to Slavic lexico- 
graphy. Palkowjcz published a Bohemian dictionarj, and pre- 
pared in 1808 a more correct edition of the Bible. Plachy, 
besides many volumes of prose and poetry, published a valuable 
periodical ; Schramko wrote some philological works ; Schaffarik 
and Kollar, of whom more will be said in the sequel, were also 
Slovaks. 

After the collection of poetry by Pucbmayer above alluded 
to, several others of a miscellaneous kind appeared; poetry hav- 
ing been hitherto limited almost exclusively to religious pur- 
poses. Kamaryt, Palacky, Chmelensky, Zdirad Polak, Czela- 
kowsky, Saaidr, Hnewkowsky, Turinsky, Stuloz,*' Jablonsky, 
Tupi, Sabin, are favourably known as poets. A. Marek has 
translated several dramas of Shakspeare ; Machaczek several 
from Goethe ; Kliozpera, Stepanek, and Sychra, are esteemed 
dramatic writers. Among the Slovaks, HoUi translated the 
Latin and Greek elegiac poets ; Roshnay, Anaoreon. 

As historical writers Tomek and Jordan must be honourably 
mentioned. An esoelknt work on Bohemian Antiquities, writtea 
in German by J. E. Wocelj ought also to be noticed." 

Prague 1808; new improved edilionbj- W. Hanka, Prague 1834. Sloi>anka, 
Prague ie]4-15. LthrgchUudt der lohm. Sjn-ache, Prague 1809, 1819. Ety- 
jnoiogJcon, Prague 1813. DBUisch-bOhm. Wiirterb. 1809-21. lasmalionea 
Lingua Slav. Vieuua 1893. Kyritl und Method, Prague 1893. Alflo a great 
number of smaller irealises, eaasya, reviews, either primed separately or in 
periodicals. 

*' A collection of poems by this author recently appeared under ihe tiile 
Towtienky no ceatach Zivota, od Waelaioa Siatce, Prague 1845, which has 
been translated into German r EirinnerangeMuiaen aaf dem Lehenamege, nua 
den Nenczechischen.von J.Wenzig, Prague 1846. 

" Grund!:iige der Bokmiscktn AlteTthmnskande, Prague 1845. Jor- 
dan's History of Bohemia is also written in Gertnan. 
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In the department of natural sciluco are to be n 
Presl, count Berchtold btrnad Sedlaozek Wydra Smeiana etc 
Otheis, Bohemians by birth have written in fi-Lrman, e g 
H^nke Sieber etc etc Count Bu^uoy also is of Bohemian 
origin — "Writers of merit on moral and religious subjeits are 
Kiutenkranz Zahradnik Parizek and others The Sloyak Bar 
tholom-eiJes, a diatmgu shed scholar has written several useful 
works onvaiious topics — PenoJicils full of learned rescarote a 
and variety of interest wore edited, Dolrroslau by Hromadko and 
Ziegler, KioL by Pre&l, etc. Slodern journals of a more general 
tendency are Wlastimil (the Patriot), Dennica, et Am n the 
highest nobility the national language found pow tul j t ns 
and in the eatablishment of a national Museum a B h la an 
Academy of Sciences, and similar patriotic in t tut n th 
national literature received great encouragement On i th 
principal objects of this institution was to publish old works and 
to patronize new ones. Its first publication was an old treatise 
on Bohemian law.*' The names of the counts K. Sternberg and 
Kolowrath-Liebsteinsky must be mentioned here ; to which, in 
our days, may be added those of the counts J. M. and Leo Thun. 

The leading poet of the present day in the Bohemian lan- 
guage is J. Kollar, born 1 3 at Thnrocz m Hungary In 1 1 
he published a volume of poems and some years later a lar^^ r 
beautiful poem in two cantos called Sii "p d e / the Da gl t r 
of Glory, by whieh he meant bl i i or the Slav nat n* per 
sonified, for Slaia me us gbry W th talents of th first 
order, and at the saa e t me purely nat onal he im tite Pe 
trarch in some measur mak n^ h 3 nat on h s Laura pra am^ 
her beauty and prophesy ng her ult mate tr umph *' 

*' Viciorina Eomelia zt Wskekrd, Knitru dewatery prawiech o siediech i 
dakoeh zKOtf CiH, Fragile 1841, ediled by W. Hanka. It is the work 
meiilioned above, p. 180, n. 25. 

" For BcvetBl bcaulijnl Epeeimeiis of this poet, see Jiowring's Essay on 
Bohemian Literature, in ihe Foreign Quart, Rev. Vol, II. 
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The patriotic zeal which iu our days has instigated the Slavic 
scholars to follow out the traces of their language and history 
into the remotest past, in order to clear up more satisfactorily 
the origin and primitive connection hetween the different mem- 
bers of the great Slavic family, and their relative position to the 
Germans, has nowhere been exhibited in a more energetic and 
disinterested way than in Bohemia. The idea of Pansla- 
vism was here first worked out systematically." If we are 
not entirely mistaken, it was the same Kollar, the Czekho- 
Slovakian poet, who first conceived, or at least expressed, that 
idea. In a Slavic periodical, published in Hungary, entitled 
Hronka, he came out with an address to his Slavic brethren, 
which he himself translated into German. He urged the Slavi 
to drop tJicir numerous intellectual family feuds; to consider 
themselves as one great nation ; their mutual languages essen- 
tially as OTie ; their respective interests as one. He prophesied 
power and predominance to the Slavi united as a whole. The 
idea was seized with eagerness ; especially by the Bohemian 
scholars, in whom a certain irritation against the Germans, the 
oppressors of their nation for centuries, was far from being un- 
natural. At the head of this movement, so far as it respects 
philological investigations, was P. J, Schaffarik ; in respect to his- 
torical researches, Fr. Palacky ; the first a Slovak, the second a 
IMoravian by birth ; and both of them highly esteemed as schol- 
ars of great learning, uncommon acuteness, and indefatigable 
research ; but both also, from a very laudable national partiality, 
inclined to favour those results of their researches, which should 
serve to support their own patriotic or Panslavic views. It will 
therefore not be found surprising, that they should have met 
with a strong, nay passionate opposition. 

Schaffarik, whoso valuable work on the Slavic languages and 
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tlieir history we have cLiefly consulted in our present sketch, (not 
however without due regard to his owe altered and corrected views, 
as given to the public in his later works.) was bom in 1795 at 
Kbeljarowo in Northern Hungary. He received a German 
education; and, following the example of other leading Slavic 
scholars, like Dobrovsky and Kopitar, notwithstanding his par- 
tiality for all that is Slavic, he wrote most of his earlier works 
in G-erman. His "History of the Slavic Language and Litera- 
ture," although a production of his youth, and written before the 
full maturity of the author's views, has perhaps contributed 
more than any other work to a knowledge of the Slavic litera- 
ture in general, and of the elaaaificatton and mutual relation of 
the Slavic languages. After further researches, he prepared a 
" History of the Southern Slavi ;" which however, so far as we 
are informed, has never been printed. Instead of it he pub- 
lished a work on " Slavic Antic[uities" in the Bohemian lan- 
guage. It was patriotism which induced him not only to choose 
this language in preference to the German, and thus give up a far 
greater field of influence ; but he also declined a well endowed 
Slavic professorship in the university of Berlin, from the same 
generous and patriotic motive, and settled in Prague. Here he 
undertook the editorship of a periodical founded by Palacky ; 
and operated in connection with him and other Slavic scholars 
for the promotion of Slavic, and principally Bohemian, literature. 
For this end a society was founded among the Bohemian and Slo- 
vakian scholars and gentry, called the Staki, the Constant, They 
bound themselves to buy every respectable book, which should 
be printed in the Bohemian language. In 1842 Schaffarik pub- 
lished a '■ Slavic Ethnography," a small introductory work, but 
founded on extensive studies. Of this he himself prepared a 
German translation.^' 

" SeLmfTant's priiicipal works Ere; A Collection of Bohemian Pnems.pub- 
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The faithful fellow-labourer of Sehaffarik is Francis Palaekj, 
a scholar of great diligence and researeli, a few years jounger 
in age ; who however seems to have adopted an opposite course, 
in so far as his early works were written in Bohemian, while his 

It d r ■ 'p 1 "Cm I r->9 h w 

pp t d H t ph f B h hy th E t t b 1 1 

wtwmiJ/ thpfth fimt ftli 

\ t t d th mp 1 1 t w t 

ht a 1 1 d h By m f th J 1 

f th B h m N t 1 M f wl h h w th 

t 1 d H h 1 I ly g d 1 1 II 

th t d 1 1 f b h m 1 1 t d th t 

ptyhdtfiUh yth 1 fit yt 

j,l d mb t m t m d t d w th p 1 h 

d tt H h d th t f t h w f h lly 

g fl t th t 1 J t H m t 

pttwk h II C J f B / fwhhtw 1 

w pUhl th&mlgug lS3fi A B 
hemiaa edition, with additions and a historiographical introduc- 
tion, appeared in 1848. 

The spirit which pervades this great work makes the author 
to a certain extent the representative of hia nation. One of the 
objects of the work is to point out the primitive relations of Sla- 
vism on the one hand, and of Grormanism, the keir of Romanism, 

Uahed at Leulachan 1S14; bIsq anolher of Slovakian Popular Poetry, printed 
at Peath 1893. Along with Palaoky he published ; Anfangagninde d^r Boh- 
mischfn Dichlkunst, Preaburg 1818. His Geschichtc der Slav. Sprache und 
Lilcralar appeared at Ofen 1626 ; and two years Inter at the same place a 
work UebfT die Abkunfl der Slaven, 1833 ; alao SerbUcJie Lesekorner, 1833. 
The title of his great work on Slavic Anliquilies is Slovanake Staroxitnoeti, 
Prague 1837. A German traiislniion appeared under ihs title, Scbafarik's 
Slavischc Alterlkiimer, au3 dem BShm. von Aehrenfeld, herausgeg. v. Wotke, 
Leipzig 1844. See anolioe of this work in For. Quart. Eev. Vol. XXVI. No. 51. 
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on the otlier ; their contrasts and necessary conflicts ; the Ger- 
mans, warlike, conquering, oppressing all their neighbours, and 
bearing tho germs of privileged castes in their earliest insti- 
tutions ; the Slavi, peaceful, industrious, living in patriarchal 
communities, and in their fundamental elements purely de- 
mocratic. Hence, the author says, the principal idea and 
fundamental feature of Bohemian history is the uninterrupted 
clashing and struggle of Slavism and Germanism ; and in 
another place he remarks, that " the history of Bohemia consists 
chiefly in the combat with Germanism ; or in the alternate 
reception and rejcctiou by the Caokhcs of German manners and 
institutions."" 

Our own days have witnessed the enthusiasm with which the 
thought of a total separation hetween Slavism and Germanism 
was received, when the events of the month of March 1848 
seemed to open an unespected prospect of realizing a long cher- 
ished idea. A great congress of all the Slavic nations was con- 
voked at Prague. But at that very moment, at the gathering 
together of so many members of that wide-spread family, it 
became strikingly apparent that they were a family of nations ; 
but could never again become, what for thousands of years they 
had Eot been, one nation. In order to bo understood, several of 
their deputies had to speak in German ; and even for the journal 
founded as the great central organ of Slavism, the German lan- 
guage had to be employed. 

The patriotic eiforts made to prevent the Bohemian language 
from gradually yielding to the German, are honourable and 

" Palacky's Bohemian works, besides the varioua produoCiona oi his youth, 
end many valuoble arliolea in the Journal of the Museum both iu Gennan and 
Bohemian, are the following: Aelieste Documente der Bohmischen Spracie, 
Prague 1840. Literdrische Seise nach Italien m 1837, with SchafEirik, 
Pragne 1838. Geachichte von Bohnen, Th. I, Prague 1836 ; in Bohemian, 
DejinB naradu Czesheko, I. Piagne 184S. 
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laudable ; but whether thej will have any laltimate result seems 
to be quite doubtful. The times indeed are somewhat changed, 
since Juugmann called the present literature of Bohemia " the 
produce of a few enthusiasts, who, exposing themaelvea to the 
hatred of their enemies and the ingratitude of their countrjmen, 
have devoted themselves to the resuscitation of a language, 
neither living nor dead." Twenty-five years have brought on a 
great revolution j and those enthusiasts are no longer " a few." 
But they have still a hard combat to fight. It may be doubtful 
whether their strength will hold out to struggle against the tor- 
rent of time ; which, in its resistless course, overwhelms the na- 
tions, and only throws their vestiges in scattered fragments on 
the banks, as feeble memorials to show to an inquiring posterity 
that they once existed.'* 

" For more complete information in respecl to Bohemian literature, a 
knowledge of one of tlie Slavic idioms or of the German language is absolnteljr 
required ; we know of nothing written on this subject in the English language, 
except the article of Bowring abtady oiled. Thia gives an able survey of the 
poetical pari of the literature, bat does not profess to cover the whole ground. 
— The grammatical and lexical part of the Bohemian literature is uncommonly 
rich, and eihibils no small raasa of talent. We confine ourselves to citing the 
titles of those written in German or Latin. No helps in English or French for 
learning the Bohemian language, so for as we know, ever eiialed. — Gham- 
MARS, Karze Untenveisang beyder Sprac/ien, tentick uad bahmisch, Pilaen 
1531, and several later editions, Klatowsky Bdhmiaeh-deateAe Gesprache, 
Prague 1540, and several kter editions. B. Opiat Anleilang sur bohm. 
OrlhogT. etc. X533, Prague 1568 and IfiW. Beneshowsky Gram. Bohem. 
Prague 1577. Benedict a Nudhozer Gram. Boicm. Prague 1603. Drachowsky 
Gramm. Bahem. OlraQtz 16C0. Conslantin's Lima linguae Bohcm. Prague 
1667. Frincipia linguae Bahem. 1670-80; new edition 1783. Jandit 
Gramm. ling. Bohem. Prague 1704, seven new editions to 1753. Dolezal 
Gramm. Slavica-hohem. Preasburg 1746. Pohl Bohitische Sprachkanat, Vi- 
enna 1756, five editions to 1783. Tliam Buhm. Sprachlehre, Prague 1785 ; 
also his i'ohm. Grammatik, 1798-1804. Pelzel Grandsdize dtr bohm. 
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SECTION II, 



The northwestern part of Hungary is inhabited by the Slovaks, 
a Slavic nation, who appear to be the direct descendants of the 
origini! Skvic settlers in Europe. Numerous colonists of the 
same race are so^ttered all over the other parts of that country. 
The Byzantine historians, and, somewhat later, the Russian an- 
nalist Nestor, speak of the region on the north of the Danube 
as being the primitive seat of the Slavi. In early times the Sar- 
matae Hmigantes or Jazyges metanastae, nomadic tribes between 
the Danube and the Thciss, whose name indicates incontestably 
their having been Slavi, =' are mentionod as having troubled the 
Byzantine empire. But they soon disappeared entirely from his- 

SpracSe Prague 1797-98 Negedly Boftm Grammaiti Prague 1804 fourth 
edition 1830 Dobroisky s Lehrgebltud' der bohm Spracfe Prague 1809, 
second edition 1819 Koueciny inhttung -ur Erlernang der Buhm ^taehe 
Prague 1^46 — Dictio-jaries Of the»e ne menlioii onlj' such as would aid 
peraons whn w sh to learn the laijguige bo far aa lo read Bohem in books 
reterrmg the reader for an enumerano i of the others to Schaffar k a Gesch 
p 301 WeW-i» n Sulra luadnlingt le Prague 1538 Uaxopl yj icium 
hokem lot grate germ Prague 1671 Rohn Bohimach lat deutscher No 
mendatar Prague 1764-68 Tham Bokmisth deuiaches Natmtial lexicon 
Prafc,ue 1803-7 Also his Deatsch bokmisehea and Bohmteck deutschcs 
TaschcniBorterbuch Prague 1818 Tom«a B km deulaeh lat Woyterbueh 
Prague 1791 Palkowicz Bdhmtsch deutsch lateimsches Worterbuck, Presa 
burs 1831 Konpciii} Bahmish Deatschea and Deulacli Bahm TascheitiBBr 
teibuch Prague 1840 The same Hmdbuch der E hmi-cben Sprarke 
Prague 1847 

"bee bchiozers ediUoii of N..= or, ^cl II p 7b 97 Ju-yi B giiih^- ii 
Slavic, Kng'ua, longiie. 
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tory, andit is not before the ninth century, when they were already 
Christians, that we meet them again. At that time Slovakia, ia 
Slavic Slovansko^ viz. the regions adjacent to the two rivers Waag 
and Q-ran, reappears as an ingredient part of the ephemeral 
kingdom of great Moravia. The rest of Pannonia was inhabit- 
ed hy other Slavic tribes, by Bulgarians, Eumelians and Kha- 
zares. In A. D. 894, the Magyars conquered Pannonia, 
drove back the Slovaks into the mountains, and made them tribu- 
tary ; whilst they themselves settled on the plains. But although 
the Slovaks appear to have submitted to their fate, and to have 
thenceforth lived on good terms with their conquerors, it can- 
not «n condition ally be said that the two nations were merged in 
each other ; since, even after nearly a thousand years have passed, 
they still speak different languages. The Magyars learned the 
arts of peace from the Slavi ; who, besides being already Chris- 
tians, had built many cities, and were mecha ' t d a ' 
eulturists. All words and terms relating to th pat 

the Magyars had to obtain from them. Th SI k n th 
side lost their national existence in that of the At n )u 
ors, entered into their ranks as soldiers, and p t p t d th n 
forward in all their fortunes ; but the influen f th JI y 
on their language could be only ineonsiderabl th 1 

of new ideas which the Slovaks had to receive n x h ng f m 
them, barbarians as they were, could be only v y 1 m t I Th 
language however is the only remnant of their n t nal t n 
which the Slovaks have preserved ; in every tl p t th y 

belong to the Hungarian nation, of which they f m nit 
part, as the Magyars form another ; and on th 1 y f wh 
valiant deeds f hey have an ec[ual claim. 

Hungary, traversed by two large rivers, the D nub and the 
Theiss, is divided into four great districts, usually 11 d th de 
the Danube and beyond the Danube, this sid 1 Th and 
beyond the Theiss The district this side the Tl tl p 
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eipal seat of tlie Slovaka. The counties Trenosin, Thurooz, 
Arva, Liptau, and Solil, are entirely inhabited by them, amount- 
ing to about 550,000 in number. In the other counties of the 
same district they live more mingled with Russniaks and Magyars ; 
and, together w tl th SI k h ttl m t wh h 

are scattered 11 H ^ j m^ t d 11 t b t 

1,800.000, Ab t 1 300 000 f th m B m C th 1 d 

the remaining '100 000 P t t t 

The Slovak hi g p d it 1 th g ph 1 

sitTiation of th t t th fl t th '^l 

idioms— as thllhBhm MIR b d 

Viadish— is m bk p tdft tdlttl php 
any living tong It gllmtt y iy 

lated to the 01 1 "^1 1 g f t wh h j t b 

plained, when w 1 th t th d 1 pm t f th 1 p ^ 

must have been the result of the primitive cultivation of the Sla- 
vi ; and that the region about the Carpathian mountains, the seat 
of the ancient aa well as of the present Slovaks, was the cradle of 
all the Slavic nations which are now spread over the whole of 
eastern Europe. Of all living Slavic tongues, the Bohemian is 
the nearest related to the Slovakish, especially as it appears in 
the oldest Bohemian writers ; a circumstance which induced 
Dobrovsky at first to consider both languages aa essentially the 
same; or rather to maintain, that the Slovakish was nothing 
more than Old Bohemian. But after entering more deeply 
into the subject, he found reason to regard the Slovakisli idiom 
as a separate dialect, which forms the link of connection between 

^' WehBTeeeeninlhehistoryoflheOldSlavjclaiiguage.lhat on account 
of the great Eimiladty of ihe old Slavic and the Slovakisli dialects, both in re- 
spect to form and gramniatjcal structure and in the meaning cf words, it has 
been maintained by several philologists, that the language of Cyril's translation 
of the Bible was in the transktor'a time the Motasiin Slovakian dialect. See 
above, p. 97 
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the Bohemian and Croatian-Vindish dialects, or between the two 
principal diviaions, tho Eastern and Western stems, of the great 
Slavic family." 

To enumerate the features by which the Slovakish dialects 
arc distinguished from the other Slavic languages, would oblige 
us to enter more into detail than would be acceptable to per- 
sons not acquainted with any of them ; as we may suppose to be 
the case with most of our readers. Besides, most of the peculi- 
arities which could be alleged as gem?'al eh araet eristics, are 
contradicted by so many single cases, that all general rules 
would be in danger of being rendered void by a plurality of 
exceptions. The only thing which belongs to the Slovaks alono, 
andisnot common to any of tho other Slavic toDguea,is a variety of 
diphthongs where all the rest have simple vowels ; e. g. kuon, horse, 
for kon ; lieucz, I'ght, for lucz, etc. In tho counties situated on 
the frontiers of Galicia, the Slovakish language participates in 
many of tho peculiarities of the Polish tongue ; on the frontier of 
Moravia, the dialect of the people approaches nearer to the ver- 
nacular idiom of that province, and consecjueiitly to the Bohemian ; 
which has been adopted as their own literary language. On the 
Slovaks who live more in the interior of the country, the influence 
of the Magyars, or of the Transylvanian-Germans, or of the 
Bussniaks, or of the Servians, is more or less prominent, ac- 
cording to their locality. The less exposed to the influence of 
other races, the purer of course has the proper Slovakian idiom 
been preserved. But even in its purest state, it has, as we men- 
tioned above, a strong and decided resemblance to the Bohe- 
mian tongue ; from which it is however distinguished by a more 
harmonious and pleasing sound ; its vowels being fuller and oc- 
curring more frequently. But a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it more materially, is a treasure of words and phrases obsolete 

" See above, p. 143. 
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or ent Ij k w tli p 


t F 1 m 1 nguage ; although 


they w t b f d tl 


1 1 B li m nd are so still, in 


part, til Old SI E 


d V d li dialects. Schaffa- 


rikii t th tG- K-ib y 


m t h county of Bacz, 


who p d m y 1 bl 


m pt h d collected 15,000 


word t Si k J /^ 


d th t t vouid be easy to 


enlarg th mb 




Th SI k h 1 g h 


b 1 terary language ; 


the fi t ft pt t d t 


w th f w t ifling exceptions, 


was 1 d h t f ty J ^ 


b t th pj tion which it met 


with f m tl 1 1 t hid 


1 Ij a pt d the kindred Bo 


Lemi t gd t tl It 


y 1 gu t, t [, tLer with tl c po 


Iltical b t 1 wh ! t I d t 


t f m the icil usy of 


the M y m f h b 


t t g to be ton (Tiered 


Inde d q f th 


J 1 y f tht Miffvars the 


Slovak h 1 g f 


PP d th t ven m the higher 


school f th SI k th in 1 


th 1 g IS not permitted 


to 00 1 1 t 1 !i f t 


i 1 k th Hungarian and 


Latin S 1 ff k th k t p 


b bl tl t nciont times the 



verna It f th t 1 b t d by 81o\aks wa^ used 

in publ d mt dralwtn, d that such histori 
cal monuments must be buried in the libraries and archives of the 
catholic archbishops, noblemen, and cities.^' But this subject 
has never been sufficiently examined. The historical popular 
songs, which nearly a hundred years ago wore familiar to the Slo- 
vakian peasants, and some of which appear to have been derived 
even from the pagan period, have perished, with the exception 
of a few initial verses," 

'" Geschichle der sianincken Sprache, elo, p. 377, G. Palcowicz, who 
boQglit thia moniiaoripl.has iiiscrled a large number of Slovakish provincialisms 
in his Bohemian tiiciionary. 

" See ihe same work, p. 381. 

" More modem Slovaltiah popular songs are to lie found in Czelaliowsky'n 
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There is bo trace known to be left of the mental existence of 
this nation of nearly two millions of souls, until the middle of 
the fifteenth century. At that time a great body of Huastt«8, 
who were exiled from Bohemia, hroke into Upper Hungary, and, 
under the conduct of Giskra xon Brandeis, were hired by the qaeen 
Elizabeth against the rival Polish -Hungarian monarch Vladia- 
laus, afterwards king of Bohemia. The Bohemian soldiers were 
accompanied by their wives and children, and settled finally in 
different parts of Hungary. Other Taboritic colonists followed 
them, and amalgamated gradually with the Slovaks, among whom 
they principally eatabliehed themselves. It is probable, that at 
this time tlie Slovaks became familiar with the Bohemian as a 
literary language ; which from its kindred genius and its simi- 
larity of forms was perfectly intelligible, and must have been 
highly acceptable to them. When the doctrines of the German Re- 
formers penetrated into Hungary, they found the Slovaks already 
KO well prepared, that those doctrines were at once spread among 
the people by numerous books written by Slovakian clergymen 
in the Bohemian language. The Bible and the liturgical books 
were written and printed in Bohemian ; and many Bohemians 
and Moravians came into Hungary as preachers and teaoberg. 
Thus the dominion of the Bohemian language over the pulpit, 
and, since all the Slovakian writers of this period were clergy- 
men, in the republic of letters also, was established among the 
Slovaks without struggle. There is nothing known of any 



colleclion, Sloteanske narodni pisae, Prague 1822, 1827 i also in Pianie 
swiHske Mji slotcemkeho u Uhrich, Peslh 1923, edited by SchalTatik. The 
little work Slavieche VolMUder. by Wenzig, HaUe 1830, eonlains sixleen 
Siovakish fiongB, mostly taken from Czelakowsky's work, in a German tranela- 
tiou. A large oolleciiou of Slouakiah popular poetry was made ill 1834 by 
tliB distiaguisbed poet 3. Kollar. It is said la contain 2300 pieces. 
1] 
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catholic Slovakisk writers at tiiis period ; if there were any, they 
probably followed the beaten track, and wrote alao in Bohemian 
or in Latin. But the produce of the literary cuUivatiou of the 
Slovaks during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is at 
moat but small ; for the times appear to have been too heavy, 
and men's minds too much oppressed, for a free development of 
their powers. The civil wars, the devastations of the Turks, the 
religious controversies, and after the battle at the White Moun- 
tain, religious oppression and persecution, chased the peaceful 
muses from Pannonia, and put the genius of the people in chains. 
All the productions of these two centuries, with a few exceptions, 
are confined to theology, and are mostly sermons, catechisms, devo- 
tional exercises, or religious hymns. Schaffarik observes, that 
from these latter there speaks a melancholy gloomy spirit, crying 
for divine aid and deliverance.*' Among the clergymen who 
during the first half of the eighteenth century exerted themselves 
for the difiusion of biblical knowledge, were Matth. Bel and D. 
Krman, who prepared a new edition of the Bible ; G. Ambro- 
sius and G-. Bahyl, authors of theological commentaries, etc. 
Those Slovakian writers who in any measure distinguished them- 
selves, have been enumerated under their proper heads in our 
sketch of the Bohemian literature,'" 

The Bohemian dialect, as we have mentioned repeatedly, is 
perfectly intelligibk to the Slovaks. But as it is not to them the 
language of common conversation, it cannot be familiar to their 
minds. If, in listening to their preachers in the churches, the 
people succeed in straining up their minds sufficiently to enable 
them to follow the course of the sermons and devotional exer- 
cises, it still seems rather unnatural, that even their prayer books, 
destined for private use, should not be written in their v 



* S«« GesthithU der tl Spr. p 
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!ar tongue ; but that even their addresses to the Most High, 
wliick, more than any thing else, should he tbe free and natural 
effusions of their inmost feelings, should require such an intel- 
lectual exertion and an artificial transposition into a foreign 
clime. It is a singular fact, that, whilst every where else Protest- 
antism and the friends of the Bible hare advocated and attempted 
to raise the dialect of the people, in opposition to a privileged 
idiom of the priesthood, among the Slovaks the vindication of 
the vernacular tongue has been attempted by the Eomanists, and 
has met with strong opposition from the Protestants. In the 
year 1718, Alex. Macsay, a catholic clergyman, published ser- 
mous at Tjrnau, written in the common Slovakian dialect. The 
Jesuits of Tyrnau followed his example, in publishing hooks of 
prayers and several other religious works, in a language which is 
rather a mixture of the dialect of tic people and the literary 
Bohemian language. During the last ton years of the eighteenth 
century, a more successful attempt was made to elevate the Slo- 
vaktan dialect spoken on the frontiers of Moravia, and which ap- 
proaches the Bohemian language most, to the rank of a literary lan- 
guage At tho head of this undertaking were the Roman catholic 
curates Bajza, Fandli, and Bernolak, especially the last. A so- 
ciety was formed, the members of which bound themselveB to buy 
the books written in Slovakish by Bernolak and his friends. The 
Eomanists proceeded in tho work with great zeal and activity, and 
were patronized by the cardinal Kudnay, primate of Hungary ; 
who himself published some of his orations held in the Slovakian 
dialect, and caused a voluminous Slovakish dictionary, a posthu- 
mous work of Beruolak's, to bo printed." A version of the Bi- 
ble in the same dialect, made by the canon G-. Palkowiez, who is 



le individual who caused ihe Dalmalian Bible to be printed ; s 
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also the author of tie fourth volume of the above dictionary, was 
printed in the year 1831. 

The I'rotestant Slovaks, who several centuries ago had already 
acquired by their own contributions the right of citizens in the Bo- 
hemian republic of letters, — especially during the course of the 
seventeenth century, when most of the native Bohemians had 
been banished from it,— feared to endanger the cause of litera- 
ture itself by innovations of this kind. They too united them- 
selves into a society, and founded a professorship of Bohemian- 
Slovakian literature at the Lyceum of Pressburg, which was 
occupied by another G-. Palkowicz, honorably mentioned in our 
History of Bohemian literature.^' The number of Protestaat 
Slovaks being comparatively small, this institution was not sus- 
tained longer than ten years. To the names of the principal Slo- 
vakish-Bohemian writers during this and the last century, which 
have been given above,'^ wo add hero those of Bartholomteides, 
Tablicz, Lovich, and Moshotzy, themselves writers of merit, or 
promoters of literature and science. 

Many among the Slovaks, like many of their brethren the 
Magyars, and among other Slavi the Bohemians and Illyrians, 
have received a German education, and have that language at 
command. For the sake of more fame, or a larger field of influ- 
ence, these mostly prefer to write in German. Among them was 



" These two indiiiiluals of the same baptismal and &ini1y namts, George 
Palkowicz, both following the same pursuila, and bolh not without desert in 
reapect to their connlrymen, but nevertheless serving opposite inletests accord- 
ing to their different views, must not be confounded. Professor Palkowicz pre- 
pared a new edition of the Bohemian Bible for the Slovaks ; see p. 206 above. 
Canon Palkowicz translated the Scriptures into the Slovakian dialect. Profea- 
eor P, published a Bohemian diclionarj-, sec pp. 905, SJ2 ; Canon P. the fourth 
volume of Bemolak's Slovnkian lexicon, as said in the text above. 

" See pp. 199,205. 
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Schaffarik ; until, from a principle of patriotism, lie adopted the 



"* There doea not yet eiist a philological work, from which a complele 
knowledge of the Slocakisii language, in ita different dialects, could be ob- 
tained. The following works of Bemolak regard chiefly the Slovakisb-Mo- 
ravian dialect: Grammatka Slaviea, Posonii 1790. Diseertatio de Uteris 
Slavornm, Posonii 1783, Elymotogia vacum Slanicarum, Tymau 1791. 
Lexicon Slav. Lai. Gena. Hung. Buda 1835. 
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The regions of tie Baltic and Lower Vistula after the 
Goths and Vandals Lad finally left them were oceup ed towards 
the fourth century, by the Lettou ans a 1 L th lan ans who are 
according to some historians Slavic and accord ng to others 
Finnic-Scythic tribes.' It appears that the vai o s nations 
which inhabited this country wer by th ancients comprised 
under the name of Sarmat^. In the s sth or a ording to 
others, in the seventh century the Lekhes a people k ndred to 
the Gzekhea, and coming like them fron the Carpathian 
regions, whence they were urf,ed forwards by the Bulgarians, 
settled on the banks of the V stula and "V arta Lekh (Ljakh) 
signified in old Bohemian a free and noble man and had 

' On Ihe origin of these trib«a, »1 h seem o have been k nd ed nations 
with the ancient Livonians, EsthoniaiiB, and BorDasmns,manr hypotheses have 
been started, but the truth has not jet been sufficiently ascertained. It seems 
evident to us, that ihey are not of Slavic origin ; allhongh this has been main- 
tained by many historians, who were misled by local circumstances. Even 
SohatTarik in his Antiquities regards them as originally a Slavic race. See 
Parrot's Verstich ciner Eniviirkelurig der Sprache, Abatammang, etc, der 
Liven, Leiien, eJc. The Foreign Quarterly Review containEPan interesting 
easay on Lettish popular poetry, Vol. VIII. p. 61. 
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this meaning still in the fourteenth oentury.' The Lekhes 
were divided into several ttibea, of which, according to Nestor, at 
first only those who settled on the vast plains, polie, of the 
Ukraine, were called Folyafw, Poles, i. e. inhabitants of the plain. 
The tribes which occupied Masovia were called Masovshane; the 
Lekhes who went to Pomerania, Pomoriane, etc. The specific 
name of Poles, aa applied to all the Lekhiah tribes together, does 
not appear until the close of the tenth century, when the generio 
appeliatiou of Lekhes or Ljakhcs had perished. In the year 
840, the chiefs of the different tribes united themselves under one 
common head ; at that time they are said to have chosen a hus- 
bandman by the name of Pjast for their duke, and the male de- 
scendants of this, their first prince lived and reigned not less 
than sis hundred and thirty years From Gcimany and Bo 
hcraia Christianity was carried to Poland bj Komish jnests, 
probably as early as the ninth century In the beginning of the 
tenth, some attempts were made to introduce the Slavic liturgy 
into Poland, Both species of wori-hip existed for some time 
peacefully side by side and even when, through the exertions of 
the Latin priesthood the Slavic bturgy was giidually sujeiaeded 
by the occidental utes the tormor was at least tjlerdted, and 
after the invention of printing, the Polish city of Cracow was the 
first place where books in the Old Slavic dialect, and portions of 
the Old Slavic Bible, were printed.' 

In the year 96S, the duke Miecislav married the Bohemian 
princess Dombrovka, and caused himself to be baptized. From 

' Kopitar, in hia review of Schaffarik's GescMchle, declares ihis etymologi- 
cai derivation to be a mistake ; without however giving any other eiplanation 
of the name Lehh. Wiener Jahrhiicher, Vol, XXXVir, 1B97- According 
to Schai&rik ill his Slav. Antiquities, Lekh, like CieU, means a leader, a 
high officer. 

' See pp. 36, 43 
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that t me onward all the Pol h pr nees and the greateat part of 
tl e nd B bccaaie Chr t int, There b b wever not one among 
the Slav c nit ona n which the nfluen e CI ristianity must 
neeessar It have exerted on ts mental eult v tioo, ia so little 
T B ble wh le upon ts 1 ngu'ige t exerted n ne at all. It liaa 
ever been and s at 11 a tavour t j n on ot ao ne Slavic philolo- 
g its that e eral of the blav c it ons m st 1 a e possessed the 
art of wr t n^ lo g before tl e r ■) jui ntan e with the Latin 
alphabet or the nvent on of the Cyr II s t m and among the 
arguments by wh h they m nta n th a t ew there are indeed 
so e t o atr k ng to be wl lly ot a le B it neither from 
thoa early t mea n r tro n the four or fi e centuries after the 
intr du t n f Chr st in t d ei there rem n any monument 
whatever of the Pol h language nay w th tl e exception of a 
iw fragments w th ut value the moat an ent document of that 
.aguage extant s n t older thin the s xteenth lentury. Until 
,hat t me the Lat n d om re g ed excl s Ij n Poland. The 
frs rjf Chr st an tj n tl a co ntry were for nearly five cen- 
i foreignera, tIz. Germans and Italians, Hence arose that 
unnatura.1 neglect of the vernacular tongue, of whieli these were 
ignorant ; the private influence of the German, still visible in the 
Polish language ; and the unlimited dominion of the Latin. 
Slavic, Polish, and heathenish, were to them synonymous words. 
Thus, while the light of Christianity every where carried the first 
dawn of life into the night of Slavic antiquity, the early history 
of Poland affords more than any other part of the Christian 
world a melancholy proof, how the passions and blindnesa of men 
operated to counterbalance that holy influence. But although 
so unfavourably disposed towards the language, it cannot be said 
that the influence of the foreign clergy was in other respects 
injurious to the literary cultivation of the country. Benedictine 
monks founded in the beginning of the eleventh century the first 
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Polish schools ; and Bumeroua convents of their own and other 
orders presented to the scholar an asjlum, hoth when in the 
year 1241 the Mongols hroke into the country, and also during 
the civil wars which were caused hy tho family dissensions of 
Pjast's snccessors. Several chronicles in Latin were written fcy 
Poles long before the history of the Polish literature begins ; and 
Polish noblemen went to Paris, Bologna, and Prague, to study 
sciences, for the very elcmonta of which their own language af- 
forded them no means. 

Polish writers are in the hahit of dividing the history of their 
language into five periods.* 

Theirs; period extends from the introduction of Christianity 
to Caasimir the Great, A. D, 1333. 

The second period extends from A, D. 1333 to A. D. 1506, or 
the reign of Sigismund I. 

The third period is the golden age of the Polish literature, 
and closes with the foundation of the schools of the Jesuits, 
A. D. 1622. 

Tho fourth period comprises the time of the preponderance 
of the Jesuits, and ends with the revival of literature by Konar- 
ski, A. D, J760, 

The fifth period comprehends the interval from A. D. 1760 
to the revolution in 1830. 

As the Polish literature of our own day bears a different 
stamp from that of former times, we may add a sixth period, ex- 
tending from 1830 to the present time. 

Before we enter upon a regular historical account of those 
different periods, we wiU devote a few words to the history 
and character of the language itself 

The extent of country, in which the Polish language is pre- 
dominant, is much smaller than would naturally be concluded 

ratury Foltk. WatBaw IBU. 
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from tie great circuit of territory, which, at the time of its 
power and indcpendcace, was comprised under the kingdom of 
Poland. We do not allude to the sLsteenth century, when Po- 
land by the success of its arms became for a short time the most 
powerful state in the north; when the Teutonic knights, the 
conquerors of Prussia, were compelled to acknowledge its pro- 
tection ; and when not only were Livonia and Courland, the one 
a component part of the Polish kinfrdom, and tho other a Polish 
fief, but even the ancient Smolensk and the venerable Kief, the 
royal seat of Vladimir, and the Russian provinces adiaccnt to 
G-alicia, all were subjugated by Poland, We apeak of this king 
dom as it was at the time of its first partitun bctwetn Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Of the four or five millions of inhabit 
ants in the provinces united with Russia at the three successive 
partitions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, only one and a halt millnn 
are strictly Poles, that is, Lekhes, who speak dialects of that lan- 
guage j' in White and Black Russia, the Russniaks are by far 
more numerous ; and in Lithuania the Lithuanians. Besides 
the independent language of these latter, the Malo-Russian and 
White Russian dialects are spoken in these provinces j and all 
documents of the grand-duchy of Lithuania before it was united 
with Poland in A. B. 1569, were written in the latter,' 

The Polish language is farther spoken : 1) By tho inhabitants 



' The Btatistical infoimEition rfspeeling the Eusaan -Polish provinces is 
very imperfecr, and oontaina the most slriking tontradLclions. Benken gives 
the number of inhabitants at four milliona , Wichmann m 1813, at 6,380,000 ; 
Afsenjef at seven millions. According lo Bronisen's Sussland und das rue- 
eische Reich, Berl, 1819, there are not mote than 850,000 Poles among them, 
nearly all noblemen ; the lower classes are RuBstiiaks and Lithuanians. In 
oar statement of the nuinlKr of Poles iti these provinces, we have followed 
Schaffaiik, 

' See above, p. 51 ; alao, pp. 59, 60, n, 17. 
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of the kingdom of Poland formed io 1815, three and a half mil- 
lions in numher, or reckoned together with the Piles of the Polish- 
llusaian provinces, five millions; 2) By the inhabitants f the 
cities and the nobility of Gralicia, belonging to Au-itni and the 
1 i n tl e Austrian part of Silesia, about three millions 3) 
B th nh bitaats of the small republic of Cracow about one 
h n 1 d th usand ; 4) By the inhabitants of the Prussian grand- 
du I y f P sen, and a part of the province called Western Prus- 
a t g the with the Poles in Silesia and the Kassubea in Po- 
me an a n all less than two millions.^ 

Thus the Polish language is spoken by a population of about 
t a m 11 n ° Like all living languages, it has different dialects, 
and IS in one place spoken with greater purity than in another. 
As these varieties, however, are neither very striking nor have 
ever had an influence on literature, they do not concern ub 
here. 

The ancient Polish language seems to have been very nearly 
related to the dialects of the Czekhes and the Sorabian T 



4^aG,969 inhnbilRiils ; Prussian Poland, 2,564,124. The population of the 
former consisls however of a large proportion of Russniaks, and more especially 
of Jews; thelalWE hasa similar propotlion of German inhabilants. 
' Other private estimates make ihem not more than seven mlliioni. 
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the language ; and might be easily eseiianged for better Poliah 
forms of expression. 

Of all the Slavic dialects, the Polish presents to the foreigner 
the most difficulties ; partly on accouat of tiic great rariety and 
nicety of shades in the pronunciation of the vowels, and from the 
combination of consonants in such a way that only a Slavic 
tongue can conquer them, and cause the apparent harshness in 
some measure to disappear;' partly on account of its refined 
and artificial grammatical structure. In this latter respect it 
differs materially from the Russiao language ; which, although 
equalJy rich, is remarkable for its sirapHcity and perspicuity. 
The Polish and Bohemian idioms, in the opinion of the best 
judges, are above all others capable of faithfully imitating the 
refinements of the classical languages ; and the Polish prose 
is modelled after the Latin with a perfection, which, in the gold- 
en age of Polish literature, was one of its characteristic features. 
It is therefore surprising, that the Polish language in poetry, 
although in other respects highly cultivated, does not admit the 
introduction of the classical prosody. We mean, the Polish 
language in its present state ; for it is very probable, that in its 
original character it possessed, in common with all the other 
Slavic languages, the elements of a regular system of long and 
sh)Tt syllables. So long, however, as there have existed Polish 
poets, they have not measured, but, in imitation of the French, 
have counted the syllables. With the esception of a few 
recent poets, who have written in blank verse, and a few 
weak attempts to adapt the Greek principles of accent to the 
Polish language, all Polish poetry is, like the French, in rhymo ; 

' We doubt whether Eny but Slavic organs would be abie to proiioiince 
lie name of the place, to which she college of Zamose was removed. It is 
written Szcsebrteexyjt. 
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and tie French Alexandrine is the faYOurite form of the Poliah 

PIEST PBKIOD. 

From, the int-roduciion of Christianity to Casimir the Great, 
A. D. 1333, 

In dividing the early part of the history of the Polish litera-- 
ture into two periods, we follow the example and authority of 
Bentkowski ; although it seems to he singular to pretend to give 
an account of a literature which did not yet esiat. The history 
of the Polish literature does not indeed properly hcgin before the 
close of the second period; yet that of tho UtRrary cultivation 
of the nation commences with the beginning of that period ; and 
a few alight traces of it are to he found even in the middle of the 
first. Of the language itself, nothing is left hut the names of 
places and persons, and some Polish words scattered through the 
Latin documents of the time, written without orthographic rules, 
and therefore often hardly iutelligible. There exists an ancient 
Polish war-song, the author of which is said to have been St. 
Adalbert, a Bohemian by birth, who was bishop of Prague at 
the end of the tenth century;" hut even according to Rakow- 

'° Zalaaki and Minasovrez wrote verses with counted not measured syl- 
lables, without rhyme ; Przyhylski's and Slaeiye's transla.tions of Homer are in 
hexameters. That rhyme is not nalotal to ihe Polish language, is evident 
from the ancient popular poetry of the other Slavic nations ; which are all with- 
out rhyme. The author of the work Volkslitder der Folen, assumes the ab- 
sence of rhyme in some of them as a proof of llieit antiquity. Of Slavic popu- 
lar Bougs only those of the Malo-Rassiana or Rulhenians are rhymed ; and 
none of these lay claim to great atiliquity. 

" This song, called Boga Bod^ka, can be named a war-song, only because 
the Poles used to sing it when advancing to battle. It is rather a prayer to the 
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iecki, a philologist who is more disposed than any other to find 
traces of an early cultivation of the Slavic nations, and especially 
of the Poles, this song, or rather hymn, is, in its present form, 
not older than the fourteenth century. All that is extant from 
this period is written in Latin. Besides some unimportant 
documents and an anonymous biography of Adalbert, there re- 
main several historical works of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Martin Gallus, a Frenchman, who lived in Poland between 
1110 and 1135, is considered as the oldest Polish historian. 
Other chronicles of Poland were written by the bishops of Cra- 
cow, Matthew Cholcwa, and Vincent, son of Kadluhee, who died 
in 1223 ; by Bogufal, bishop of Posen. some twenty years later ; 
and by Godzislav Baszko, about thirty years later still, Strzemb- 
ski wrote towards the middle of the thirteenth century a history 
of the popes and Roman emperors. In 1008 duke Boleslav, 
the son of Miecislav, invited Benedictine monks to Poland, who 
founded convents at Sicciechov and Lysagora, with schools at- 
tached to them. This example was followed at a later period by 
otlier orders ; and in Poland, longer than in any other country, edu- 
cation was entirely in the hands of the ecclesiastics. For several 
hundred years the natives were escluded from all clerical digni- 
ties and privileges, and the numerous monasteries were filled only 
with foreign monks. Even as late as the fifteenth century, for- 
eigners had decidedly the preference. In the year 1237 Pelka, 
archbishop of Gnesen, directed the institution of schools by the 



Virgin, ending with a sixfold Amen. In a poelical leBpect it has no value. It 
is printed in Bowring'a Specimins of the Folis/i Poets, p. 13 ; together witli 
the rouBic, copied from a manuMript which ia aaid to be from the twelflh cen- 
tury. No translation is added. It ia remarkable thai this hymn is atill aung, 
or at least waa bo in the year 1812, in the ehurchea of the places where St. 
Adalbert lived end died, viz. at Kola and Gnesen. Niemcewicz, who pnbliahed 
it.statesthathehimeelfheardit at that lime at the latter place. 
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priests ; but added the reoommendation to the bishops, that they 
should employ as teachers only Germans who understood Polish. 
In A. D. S285 at the synod of Leezyc, they went a step further 
in excluding all foreigners, who were ignorant of the Polish lan- 
guage, from the places of ecclesiastical teaohors and instnietorB. 
But more than eighty years later, it was found necessary at the 
synod of Kalish in 1337 to repeat tho same decree; and 
even a century liter this time, in A, D. 1460, John Ostrorog 
complained that all tiie nih convents were occupied by foreign 
monks. '* These ignorant mea were wont to throw into the fire 
the few writings m the barbarian language, which they could dis- 
cover ; and, as instructors of the youth, were able t« fill the heads 
of the young nobility with the most unnatural prejudices against 
the vernacular tongue of their own country Besides the clergy, 
many other foreigners also settled in Poland, as mechanics and 
traders, especially Germans. But as they all lived merely in the 
cities of Poland, they and their language had far less influence 
on the people, than was the ease in Bohemia, where they mingled 
with all classes. 

SECOND PERIOD. 

From Casimir the Great to Sigtsmund I. A. D. 1333 to 
A. D. 1506. 

Oasimir is one of the few princes, who accjuired the name of 
the Great not by victories and oonc[uests, but through the real 
benefits of laws, national courts of justice, and means of educa- 
tion, which he procured for his subjects. His father, Vladislaus 
Lokietek, had resumed the royal title, which hitherto had been 

" See Schafiarik'fl Gesehicltte der Slav. Sprachs, p. 431. 
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alternately taken and dropped; and was the first who perma- 
nently united Great and Little Poland. Under Casimir, the 
present Austrian kingdom of Galicia, which, together with Lodo- 
meria, the present Russian goTcrnment Vladimir, was then called 
Red Russia, was added by inheritance, Lithuania became con-' 
nected with Poland as a Polish fief in the year 1386, when queen 
Hedcvig, heiress of the crown of Poland, married Jagello, duke 
f L thu hut was first completely incorporated as a couipo- 

n nt p t f the kingdom of Poland only so late as the year 
15 M had been thus united aome forty years earlier. 

At tl t n f the marriage of Hedevig and Jagolio, the latter 
d t m If to be baptized, and introduced Christianity into 
Lithuania, where he himself in many cases acted as an apostle. 

As to the influence of Casimir the Great upon the literary 
cultivation of his subjects, it was more mediate than immediate. 
Whilst his cotemporary and neighbour, Charles IV of Bohemia, 
loved and patronized the language of that kindred nation, Casi- 
mir paid no attention whatever to the vernacular tongue of his 
country ; nor was any thing done under his administration for 
the development of that rich dialect. This king indeed, as early 
as A, D. 1347, laid the foundation of the high school of Cracow ; 
but the regular organization and influence of this institution 
dates only from half a century later," Bot by introducing a 
better order of things, fcy providing his subjects with their ear- 
liest code of laws, by instituting the first constitutional diets, by 
fortifying the cities and protecting the tillers of the soil against 
a wild and oppressive nobility, he established a better tone of 



" A History of ihe Univeraily of Cracow was recently pablisbed by Prof. 
Muczkowafci, under the modest tide ; Miesskania i poeiepowanie, etc. i. e, 
'On the dwelhngB and the conduct of the Students of the University of Cracow 
in fonner centuries,' Cracow 1843. Vol. I. The work was planned for ten 
volumes. 
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moral feeling throughout the nation. A seed, sown in such 
ground, necessarily springs up slowly, but surely. 

With Casimir the race of the Pjasts expired. His nephew, 
Louis of Hungary, a prince of the house of Anjou, was elected 
king ; hut his reign was spent in constant war, and left no trace 
of care for the internal cultivation of the country. The limita- 
tion of the power of the sovereign, and the exorhitant privileges 
of the Polish nobility d t f th ^ t th p h 

resided mostly in Hun d t d t th P 1 11 th 

demands, in order to p t th 1 t f th f m 

his house. After his 1 h I d d ght H d g w 

preferred to the empe Sgmd hw m dtth 
eldest, Mary ; because th p f d t b b th 

ditions demanded byt! PlhEtt Hd g dJ 

gcllo of Lithuania ; and d tl d 1 t th T g 11 

who reigned nearly two t P 1 d t th mm t f 

its power and glory. Whb dIth"Tl fJ 

gello, but the fifth king tt h w r d f th P 1 h 

literature begins. 

The history of the P 1 h 1 g g w h ! dy d 
properly commences o ly w th t! 1 t t! tm t w th 

the middle of the present period, when in the year 1488 the 
first printing ofSce was erected at Cracow. Of the more ancient 
times, with a few exceptions, only weak and scattered traces are 
left There was said to have existed a Polish translation of the 
Bible, made by order of queen Hedevig before the year 1390 ; but 
no copy had over been seen ; and there was reason to doubt whe- 
ther it ever esisted There was estant however, an old manuscript 
of a Psalter, which the antiquarian Thadd. Czacki took to be a 
fragment of it ; and other ancient manuscripts of portions of a 
Psalter were found at Saros Patak in Hungary, and seemed to 
belong to it. But no one of these codices bore any incontestable 
mark of its age. The Psalter of St. Florian, a convent near Linz 
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in Austria, discovered in 1826 by the librarian Chmel, proved 
at last to be in reality the lost treasure. This important docu- 
ment, the origin of which could be philologically and histori- 
cally traced back to the fourteenth century, after having given 
occasion to a passionate conflict in the Slavic literary world, was 
finally published by Kopitar iu a complete and erudite edition, 
as the most ancient monnment of the Polisb language '* 

All other Polish manuscripts of tliose times are fragments ; 
documents relating to suits of law, translations of statutes issued 
in Latin, the ten commandments in verse, a translation of one of 
Wickliffe's hymns, etc. 

The orthography of the language, and especially the adoption 
of the Latin alphabet, seems to have troubled the few writers of 
this period exceedingly. They appear to have founded their 
principles alternately on the Latin, the Bohemian, and the Ger- 
man methods of combining letters ; an inconsistency, which adds 
greatly to the difficulties of modern Slavic etymology." In 
1828 a remarkable manuscript was published under the title, 
Pamwntniki Janozara, or Memoirs of a Janissary. It was 
the journal of a Polish nobleman, who had been induced by cir- 
cumstances to enter the Turkish army during the siege and con- 
quest of Constantinople, an event which took place A.D. 1453. This 
interesting document of a language, that is so remarkably poor 
in ancient monuments, was no longer intelligible to tho common 
Polish reader. It was necessary to add a version in modern 
Polish in order to make it understood. 

Annalists of Polish history, who wrote in Latin, were not 
wanting in this period. Sig. Eositzius, Dzierzva,'' and more 
especially John DIugosz, bishop of Lemberg, wrote histories and 

" Aeltcsie Deakmaler der Foloischea Spraehe, VVieii 1838. 
" Dobrovsky's Slovmka, Vol. II, p. 237. 

■* His Chronican PaUnorum was reprinted at Warsaw in 1834 ; together 
with Vincent Kadlabeck's Res gestae prineipum ac regum Pohnias. 
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chronicles of Poland ; and the work of the lattor is still consid- 
ered as highly valuable. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

Fr<yni Sigismund I, to the establishment of the schools of the 
Jesuits in Cracow. A. D. 1505 to A. D. 1622. 

In northern climates, the bright and glowing days of summer 
follow in almost immediate succession a long and gloomy winter, 
without allowing to the attentive mind of the lover of nature the 
enjoyment of ! vin lu gat ient interval of spring, the 
gradual devcl [ m t f tl b auty of the earth. Thus the 
flowers of P 1 h 1 1 atu bu t ut from their buds with a 
rapidity une j^ual! d nit a j h tory, and were ripened into 
frnit with the am p 1 us 1 ty. 

The univ t^ f On w h d been reinstituted under Ja- 
gello in A, D !400 nd j, n d after the mode! of that of 
Prague. Alth h th m t fl. hing period of this institu- 
tion w th ■ t th t y y t 't p t d 1 ' g th fif 
teenth t th P 1 h b ! tj g d pp t ty f t dy g th 
clas d t 1 btl th gh th p pa t y f 1 ty 
with th t w t tl t tl ph n t ] h w h 
allu I d mu, b 1 p lly t d t It w m 
now tl I Kh wh tl u t Lh t E i m d th 
most d llfftt hk ffth 1 whhhdftt d 
the f d m f th t,ht Th d t f th U m R f rm 
ers, lb £,h tl numl fth pf Id \\ w npo- 
port II tl Bbmbi til addd 
flue p th 1 d t f th p bl d Th wJd 
flame of false religious zeal, which m Poland also under the sons 
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and immediate suocessora of Jagello, had kindled the faggota in 
which the disciples of the new doctrines were called to seal the 
truth of their coaviction with their blood, was extinguished 
before the milder wisdom of Sigismund I j although the early 
part of his reign was not free from religious persecution. The 
activity of the inquisition was restrained. But the new doctrines 
found a more decided support in Sigiamnnd Augustus. Poland 
became, under his administration, the seat of a toleration then 
unequalled in the world. Communities of the most different 
religious principles formed themselves, at first under the indul- 
gence of the king and the government, and finally under the pro- 
tection of the law. Even the boldest theological skeptics of the 
age, the two Socini, found in Poland an asylum," 

The Bohemian language, which already possessed so extensive a 

" Among these seels were ihe Uniiarians, called also Anti-trinilarisna, mo- 
dem Arians, and aflerwards Sociniana, They called Ihemaelvce Polish Brethren. 
Their principal eehool and printing office was at Racow ; several of their 
teachers were dislinguiahed for learning, their communities were wealthy and 
floorishing, and not a few of the highest famihes of Poland belonged to them. 
The doctrines of the two exiled Italians, Lelio and Fauato Socini, nncle and 
nephew, found among them only a conditional approbation ; most of them 
were nnwiliing to receive Fausro, who developed his views more openly than 
his nncle, into their ciimmnnily. Internal dissensions were the reaull, and the 
establishment of new and smaller congregations. A disturbance among the 
stndents at Racow in 1638, gave to the Catholics and to the other FrotealanO a 
welcome pretext for persecuting them ; in 1658 their denomination was ulti- 
mately suppressed, and the choice left to them between the adoption of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion or eiile within three years. A pari of them emigrated to 
Germany, where they were soon merged in other Protestant denominations ; 
others went to Transylvania, where the Unitaiians, about fifty thousand in 
number, belonged and slill belong to the denominations acknowledged by the 
Slate, and enjoy all civil rights. They havs two high schools, al Klansenburg 
and al Thoarda ; but are far from being dislingaished for learning. See Meu- 
sel's Staatenseechicle, p. 555. Lubienieci Riatoiia Eefonaatiania Pohmicae, 
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literature, acquired during ttis period a great influence upon the 
Polish. The numherof clerical writers, however, which in Bohemia 
was ao great, was comparatively only small in Poland. Indeed it 
is worthy of remark, that while in other countries the diffusion of 
information and general illumination proceeded from the clergy, 
not indeed as a body, hut from individuals among the clergy, in 
Polaad it was always the highest nobility who were at the head 
of literary enterprises or institutions for mental cultivatiou. 
There are many princely names among the writers of this 
period ; and there are still so among those of the present day. 
This may however be one of the causes, why education in Poland 
was entirely confined to the higher classes ; while, even during 
this brilliant period, the peasantry remained in the lowest state 
of degradation, and nothing was done to elevate their minds or 
to better their condition. For it ia to the clergy, that the com- 
mon people have always to look as their natural and bounden 
teachers ; it is to the clergy, that a low state of cultivation 
among the poorer classes ia the most dishonourable. During this 
period, however, the opportunity was presented to the people of 
becoming better acquainted with the Scriptures, through several 
translations of them into the Polish language, not only by the 
different Protestant denominations, but also by the Romanists 
themselves. Indeed, with the esceptions above mentioned, all 
the translations of the Bible estant in the Polish language are 
from the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century." 

" An etinraeration of the Polish veraionfl of ihe Bible may be aceeplable to 
ihe reRdet. The New Tealameiit was first trsnsiated by the Lutheran Seklu- 
cyan, who was a Greek scholar, and printed at KSnigsberg 155J, three times 
reprinted before 1555. Afterwards for Cathoiica by Leonard, fi-om the Vulgate, 
reviewed by Leopolita, Cracow 1556. Of ihe Old Teslamenl, the Psalter 
alone was aeveral timefl translated and repeatedly printed. The whole Bible 
was first translated for the Catholics by Leonard, from the Vulgate, and re- 
viewed by Leopolita, Cracow 15G1, reprinted in 157S and 1577. Two year» 
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tively few of tlie people adhered to them. There was a ti 
1550 and 1650 when half the senate," and even n 



later by an anonymous lianslalor from ihe original langnngea, for Calviniels> 
Bizeac 15G3. Again from tbe original langaages by Buiiny, an Unilsrian 
clergyman, 1570, reprinled in 1572. From the Vulgate by the Jesuit Wuiek, 
Cracow 1599, reprinted at Brealau in 1740 in 8vo, and 1771 in 4lo, with the 
Latin test. From the original languages by PaliutoSjWengieraciua, and Mioo- 
taievius, for Cnlvinista, Dantzic 1639, the first Bible in 8vo, all the former being 
in fol, or 4lo ; reprinted at Amsterdam 1660, at Halle 1726, at Konigaberg 
1738, 1779, and at Berlin 1810, by the Bible Society. See Ringeitaubc's 
Naehricht ion den poiniscien Bibtln, Datiz. 1744. Bentkowgki's Hist, liter. 
Pot. Vol. II. p. 494. Slovanka Vol. I. p. 141. Vol. II. p. 228. Schaffarik's 
Geachichle der Slan. ^. p. 424. 

■" The Polish aenate was not a body, the members of which weire elected 
for a certain term ; as ihoee not acquainted with the Polish conatitutlon might be 
disposed to believe. It was composed of all the archbiahops and bishops, the 
waiwodea and castellans, i. e. the titled nobility, and the principal ministers of 
the king. It WBi thus in some measure the organ of the govemmeiit and of 
the clergy, in opposition to the national representatives or the mass of the 
nobility. This body was not established until towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Before 1466-70, every nobleman who chose, made his personal ap- 

Jagello, in his frequent want of money and men, repeated these summons so 
ofleii, that the nobility tbund personal appearance inconvenient, and selected in 
their provincial conventions nvntii, to represent the nation, or rather the no- 
bility ; without howevsr giriug up the right of persenal atundancs. The 
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than half of the nobility, consisted of Lutherans and Oalvinists. 
In the year 1570, these two denominations, together with the 
Boliemian Brethren, formed a union of their churches by tte 
treaty of Sendomir for external or political purposes. In 1573, 
by another treaty known uader the name of piiM dissidefitmrn, 
they were acknowledged by the state and the king, and all the 
rights of the Oatholics were granted to the members of these three 
Icn m na,t oni audal o to tli T reeks ind Amen ans Tte want, 
however ot an ae ui-ite deter at n of the r mut al r lation to 
ea h other oocas o d repeatedly n he co r o ot the following 
century blooi\ 1 s,ens n'* The Prote tants s cceedel never- 
theless n ma nta n^ the r r^lts unt 1 the years 1717 and 
II wl en tlie r r mter ll^ ng fjilually yet eon dcrably 
d D n shed they were depr ved of tl e r s ffrages n the diet. 
The advor^ar eawent st 11 turthe an I aft r &tr j,gl n^ against 
oppression of all sorts, the dissidents bad at length, in 1736, to 
be contented with being acknowledged as foliated seels. After 
the accession of Stanislaus Poniatowsky to the throne in 17B6, 
the dissidents attempted to regain their former riglits. In this 
they were supported by several Protestant powers j but more 
especially by Russia, who thus improved the opportunity of 
increasing its influence in Polish affairs. In consequence of this 
powerful support, the laws directed against the dissidents were 
repealed; and in 1775 all their old privileges were restored to 
them, except the right of being eligible to the stations of ministers 

nuaiii, whose number was not fised, were bound to appear, had ihe right to 
grant or to refuse duiiea, and to act as the advisers of the king. In 1505 the 
law was passed, that without their consent the conslifnlion eouid not be 
changed. At the diet in A. D. 1652 it occurred for the first time, that a single 
nuniiuf opposed and annulled by his liberum veto the united resolutions of the 
whole convention. On this example a regular tight was very soon founded 
and acknowledged. Deputies of cities were occasionally invited to the diet, 
but only in txlraerdinarr csaei. 
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of state aad senators. In more recent times the Protestants 
IiaTe been admitted to all the rights of the Catholics ; although 
the Konian Catholic is still the predominant religion of the king- 
dom of Poland. 
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century. 

The Polish language acquired during this period sucb a de- 
gree of refinement, that OTcn on the revival of literature and 
taste in modern times, it was necessary to add nothing for its im- 
provement ; although tbe course of time naturally had occasioned 
some changes. Several able men occupied themselves with its 
systematic culture by means of grammars and dictionaries. Zabo- 
rowski, Statorius, and Januscowski wrote grammars ; Maeynski 
compiled the first dictionary. The first part of Knapski's T/te- 
saurus, an esteemed work even at the present day, was first pub- 
lished In 1C21, and may therefore be considered as a produc- 
tion of this period. But the practical use, which so many gifted 
writers made of the language for avariety of subjects, contributed 
still more to its cultivation. The point in which it acquired less 
perfection, and which appeared the most difficult to subject to fixed 
rules, was that of orthography. That the Latin alphabet is not 
fully adapted to espress Slavic sounds, is evident in the Polish 
language Indeed the reputed harshness of this language rests 
partly on the manner in which they were obliged to combine 
several consonants, which to the eye of the occidental European 
can only be united by intermediate vowels. On the other hand, 
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it is just this system of letters wtich forma a, connecting link be- 
tween the Polish language and those of western Europe j and 
although most Slavic philologists regret that the Latin alphabet 
ever should have been adopted for any Slavic language in 
preference to the Cyrillic, yet Grimm (witli wliom we fully 
agree) thinks that " the adoption of tte former, with appropriate 
additions corresponding to the peculiar sounds of each language 
and dialect, would have been beueficial to all European lan- 
guages,"" 

Although the art of printing was introduced into Poland as 
early as 1488, when the first printing office was established at 
Cracow, yet printed books first became generally diffused be- 
tween the years 1530 and ISIO. The first work printed in 
Poland was a calendar for the year 1490 ; the first book printed 
in the Polish language was Bonaventura's life of Jesus, trans- 
lated for the queen of Hungary, and published in 1522, In 
the second half of the sixteenth century nearly every city, which 
bad a considerable school, had also its printing office.*" The 
schools were unfortunately confined to the cities ; nothing was 
done for the peasantry, who have remained even to the most re- 
cent times in a state of physical and moral degradation, with 
which that of the common people of no other country except 
Russia can bo compared. A peasant who could read or write, 
would have been considered as a prodigy. So much the more, 
however, was done for the national education of the nobility. In 
the year 1579 the university of Wilna was instituted ; In 1594, 
another university was created at Zamosc in Little Poland, by a 
private nobleman, the great chancellor Zamoyski ; which however 
survived only a few years, and perished in the beginning of the 

■' Prefiice to Vuk's Servian Grammar, p. Ixiii. 

" Sec Schaffiirik, Gesckichte, p. 414. Banlkie'a GescUclite der Krakaatr 
BachdrucJiereyen. 

1^ 
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seventeenth century." Numerons other schools of a Sesa ele. 
vated character were founded at Thorn, Dantzic, Lissa, etc. most 
of them for Protestants. 

So early as under Casimir, the son of Jagello, the Polish lan- 
gghg hmp d h ang« f h ii Id 

h g nd n g nrnnd Awnn « h nh 
w p mu h tt EU y 

B gugwhlihuisud n wn 

p n n n f h T fl 

of the French prince, Hcnrj of ^ jIois, succensoi ot bi^isniund 
Augustus, could not he considerable, as he occupied the throne 
only two months. But Stephen Bathory, prince of Transylva- 
nia, the brother-in-law of Sigismund Augustus, who was elected 
after Henry of Valois had deserted the country, was as a for- 
eigner in the habit of interspersing his conTorsation and writings 
with Latin wori3s, when the proper Polish words, of which lan- 
guage he had only an imperfect knowledge, did not occur to him. 
It is hardly credible that such a habit, or rather the imitation of 
it among his courtiers, could have had any influenee on a lan- 
guage already so well established and cultivated, as the Polish 
idiom was at the close of the sixteenth century. The Polish 
literary h storians, however, ascribe to Bathory's influenee the 
fashion which began at this time to prevail, of debasing the 
purity of the Polish language by an ictermisturc of Latin words 
and phraser." 

Although the Polish literature acquired during this period 
a tmd of universality, and there were few departments of science, 
familiar to that age, which were not to some extent cultivated in 
it, yet it owes its principal lustre to the contributions made in it 

" It WBS sflerwards reinslalcd in the fcrm of a large gymnasium by one of 
chancellor Zamoyski'a descendan la, and removed to Szczebneszyn. See Letters 
on Poland, Edinb, 1893, p. 95, 

" See Schaffarik, GescMchte, p. 496. 
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to history, poetry and rhetoric. The didactic stylo did not reach 
the perfection of the historical ; nor did Polish literature acquire 
any wide domain in purely scientific productions. In accordance 
with the national tendency, tho mass of distinguished talents 
was deyoted to those interests, which yield an immediate profit 
in life, or which are themselves rather the results of empiri- 
cal knowledge, than of abstract contemplation, viz. to politics, to 
eloquence, and to poetry, in so far as this latter is considered not 
as a creative power, but as the most appropriate means for ex- 
pressing and describing the emotions, passions, and actions of 
man. There have however always been not a few gifted Poles, 
who have cultivated the field of science for its own sake, without 
reference to the practical importance of their labours ; and there 
are more especially at the present time many distinguished names 
among the Polish mathematicians, natural philosophers, and 
chemists. In Copernicus himself, born indeed of parents of 
German extraction, and ia a city (Thoru) mostly inhabited by 
German colonists, but also born a Polish subject and educated in 
a Polish university, Poland and Germany seem to have equal 
rights." 

The principal reason why didactic prose did not acquire the 
same degree of cultivation as the historical style, is, that all 

" Whether Copemieus is to be called a Pole ot a German has been and is 
still a matter of dispule, and has been managed on ihe side of the Poles with 
tiie utmost biiternesa and passion. The Poles have recenlly given expression 
to their claim upon him by erecting to him a monument a! Cracow, and cele- 
brating the third centennial anniversary of the completion of hisayslem of the 
world, which took place in A. D. 1530. Let the question respecting Coper- 
nicus be decided as it may, Poland may doublleas lay claim to many other emi- 
nent natural philosophers as her sons ; e. g. Vitellio-Cioiek, who was the first 
in Europe to investigate the theory of light, in the beginning of the ihirleenlh 
century ; Brudzewski, the teacher of Copernicus ; Martinus of Olkusz, the pro- 
per author of the new or Gregorian calendar, which was introduced sixty-four 
years after him.elc. 
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scientific works during this period, which was that of the forma- 
tion of the language, were written by preference in Latin. Indeed, 
the authority of the classical languages did not sufier at all from 
the rising of the national literature. It is on the contrary a re- 
markable fact, that the cultivation of the vernacular tongue of 
the country, and the study of the Latin language in Poland, have 
ever proceeded with equal steps. The most eminent writers and 
at f tl p d wl mployed the Polish language, man- 

ag d al th L t n th tli greatest skill and dexterity. Even 
f mm n n t n Lat n and Polish were used alternately, 
fe g mund I wh n 3 pa at d from his first queen, JJarbara Za- 
plk n tandwthh % correspondence in Latin ; his see- 
on 1 qu n B na &f a u d to employ that language in their 
m st fam 1 nt Choisnin, in his Memoirs of the 

el t n f H n y f A al observes, that among a hundred 
Polisk noblemen, there were hardly to be found two, who did not 
understand Latin, Gennan, and Italian ; and Martin Kroroer 
goes so far as to state, that perhaps in Latium itself fewer per- 
sons had spoken Latin fluently than in Poland.'' The reputation 
of the Latin poet Casimir Sarbiewski, in Latin Sarbieyus, spread 
through all Enrope. Most Polish poets were ei^ually successfnl 
both in Polish and Latin verse. As the former language first 
developed itself in poetry, we therefore, in our enumeration of 
the principal writers of this time, begin with the poets. 

Here tlie influence of the classics, and, above all, that of the 
Italian literature, is very distinctly perceived. Eey of Naglowic, 
oh- 1569, is called the father of Polish poetry. Most of his pro- 

" See Micbersiyaski' s GescJiichte der Lateiaischen Upraclie in Folen,C\:^- 
cow 1833. Dr. Connor in hia History of Poland, 1698, speaking of the follow- 
ing period, eays, that even ihe common people in Poland spoke I-atin, end ihat 
hisservant used to speak with him in that language. See Lettel-s on Poland, 
Bdinb. 1823. p. 108. 

" De originibus et rebus geatis Polouorum, lib, XXX. 
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ductions are of the religious kind, chiefly in verse, bnt also ora- 
tioHs and postilljB. His chief work was a translation of the 
Psalms." 

His principal followers were the Kochanowskis, a name of 
threefold lustre. John Koclianowski, oh, 1584, hy far the most 
distinguished of them, published likewise a translation of David's 
Psalms, which is still considered as a classical work ; in his other 
poems, Pindar, Anaereon, and Horace, were alternately his mod- 
els, without diminishing the original value of his pieces." Adam 
Mickiewiez compares him, in respect to the brevity, conciseness, 
and terseness of his expression, with the last named Roman poet ; 
in reference to his treatment of the classic elements, to Goethe. 
His brother Andrew translated Virgil's .ffineid ; his nephew Pe- 
ter, with more talent and success, the great epics of Tasso and 
Ariosto. 

Eybinski maintains, as a lyric poet, in the opinion of several 
critics, the same rank with John Koehanowski ; like him he wrote 
Polish and Latin verses, and was created poet laureate. Simon 
Szymonowicz, called Simonides, ob. 1629, obtained likewise the 
poetical crown from the pope Clement VIII; indeed bis Latin odes 
secured him a lasting fame throughout all Europe, and procured 
him the appellation of the Latin Pindar, In Polish he wrote 
mostly idylls, after the model of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschua ; 
but these, as their chief merit consists in the sweetness and deli- 
cacy of the language, only natives are able fully to appreciate.*' 

" Psalterz Daieidow 3 modlitaami, 1555. 

" The Polish works of ihie poel, who ia Btill consideted aa the chief oma- 
mcnl of ihe Polish Parnassua, were first oollecled in four vohitnca, Cracow 
1584-90. After going through several editions, they have reeently been printed 
at Ereelau, 1B24, in b stereotype edition. Bowring gives among bis ' Speci- 
mens' some of the sweetest pieces of Kochanowslti. 

"^ The oldest edition extant of his Polish pastorals, was printed at 2amoac, 
1614, under the title Sielanki, They were last printed, together with other 
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The productions of his friend and cotemporary Zimorowioz 
have the same general character, but are of less Yalue in respect to 
diction. Other lyrical poets of merit may he named ; e. g. the 
archhishop of Lcmberg, Grochowski, a very productive writer ; 
Czahrow&ki Klonowicz called also Aeernu^, and otters." As 
poets of a religious (haracter we nime here together, without 
reference to the denomination to which thej belonged, — since 
most of the Polisli poetiojl productions of this age were of a 
higher character than to suffer the intrusion of polemics, — Dara- 
browski, Bartoszewaki Miaskuwski, who'e hymns are considered 
IS the linest of that penod, Sudrovius, Turnowski, and others. 
The ^ge Wds al&o rich m satires and epigtims Polish aa well as 
Latm. Productions of this class by the two Zbylitowskis, Pud- 
lowski, Kraiewski, and a great many others, are still extant. 

The facility of rhyme in a language so rich in rhymes as the 
Polish, seduced several writers to use verse as a vehicle for the 
most trivial thoughts, or for subjects the very nature of which is 
opposed to poetry. Thus Paprocki of Glogol, who is esteemed as 
a diligent historian and accurate investigator of the past, wrote 
his numerous works on genealogy and heraldry mostly in rhyme.'" 
Other historical poems were also written, which perhaps would 
not have been utterly deficient in merit, had they been transfer- 
red into prose. 

Eloquence, so nearly related to poetry, and which, neverthe- 
less, perhaps on that very account, should be distinguished from 
it by the most definite limits, is a gift, the cultivation of which 

eclogues, in ihe colleelion of Mostowski, Sielanki PoUkie, Warsaw 1805. 
There are some Bpecimeas of his poelry in Bowring's work. 

™ This laller was honoured by his countrymen with the title of (he Sarins- 
tian Ovid ; but his pieces, according to Bowting, are not onjy licentious, but 
also vulgar. See Specimen of the Polish Poets, p. 29. 

" The aanie individual has been mentioned as a Bohemian writer j see 
above, p, 193. 
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may be expected above all in a republic. Tho Poles possess 
indeed all the necessary qualities for public orators ; and emi- 
nent talents not only for poetical eloquence, but also for the pul- 
pit, are not uncommon among them, Gornieki, ob. after I59I, 
Czarnkowski, Odaciowski, and others, but especially the first 
named, were considered as the most distinguished orators of the 
age. The eloquence of the pulpit was exhibited in its highest 
eminence by Peter Skarga, court preacher of Sigismund III, 
whom his co temporaries used to call the Polish Chrysostom; 
and by the learned Jesuit Wuick, who also translated the Biblo 
into Polish." The sermons and orations of both of them, be- 
sides numerous other tliGologioal productions, were published at 
the time. Other theological writers of some distinction wore, 
among the Catholics, Stanislaus Karnkowski, archbishop of Gne- 
sen, BierkowskI, who was Skarga's successor, Bialobrzeski, Kucz- 
boraki, the Jesuit Rosoiszewaki, and others ; among the Protest- 
ants, Seklucyan, the translator of tho Polish Bible for Protest- 
ants ;" Koszutski of Zarnoweo, Eadomski, trilowski, and Budny, 
one of the leaders of the Unitarians, who also translated the 
Bible into Polish from the original languages," We must re- 
mark, that the Polish theological literature of this period evinced 
much less of a polemical spirit than might have been expected, 
in an age when that of the neighbouring countries, Bohemia and 
Germany, abounded in controversial books and pamphlets, re- 
plete with unchristian bitterness and doctrinal rigidity. For 
productions of this character we have to look in Poland to the 
following period. The wise moderation of the two Sigismuuds, 
and of Stephen Bathory, seems to have had a prodigious influ- 
ence on the minds of the nation, to pacify them and keep them 
within appropriate limits. 

History, especially national history, was justly considered as 

" " « See above, p. 937, 938, u. 18. 
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one of the subjects most worthy of human attention. History 
is the great sebool, in which nations appear as the pupils, experi- 
ence as the teacher ; and the fate of mankind depends on a wise 
application of the great moral lessons which they daily receive. 
Most of the Poliali historians of this age preferred however the 
Latin language ; hut their productions are too intimately con- 
nected with Poland to be separated from its literature, and may, 
therefore, be named here. The Polish chronicle written by Mat- 
thew of Miechow, body physician to Sigismund I, and published 
in 1521 was the first historical work printed in Poland. Martin 
Kroraer bishop ot Ermeland or "Warmia, called the Livy of Po- 
land, TV apowiki (.Tuagnini, an Italian, but naturalized and enno- 
bled m P land and Piasecki, a Protestant, distinguished for 
his frankness wrote works on Polish history ; Koialowicz, on 
that of Lithuania They all wrote in Latin. The first who pub- 
lished an historical work in Polish was Martin Bielski, ob. 1576. 
His chronicle of Poland, which is of value in every respect, 
is written in a st^le so beautiful, that it was called le style d'or. 
His son Joach m nt nu d his work as far as to the reign of 
Sigismund III An tl Polish chronicle, compiled with more 
erndition than ta t wa w tten by Stryikowski, the author of 
numerous work n a u ubjects. 

Other writ f m t some of whom published original 

works OQ portions of hi..tory,whiIe some translated the Latin vol- 
umes of their countrymen, or tiioso of classic historical authors, 
were Wargocki, the Polish translator of Julius Caesar, and other 
Boman writers ; Orzeehowski, also lauded as an orator ; Janus- 
zowski, Blazowski, Paszkowski, Cyprian Bazylik, and others. 
Works on tactics were published by John Tarnowski, a general 

" This work waa firat printed n! Cracow in 1597, vinder ihe lille Kronika 
FoUka. The first pail of it wss republished at Warsaw in 1832, forming ihe 
Kith volume of the greal collection of ancient Polish authora pabliahed by the 
bookseller Galezowski. 
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celebrated In his time ; by StniHcz, and CielecH. Collections 
of statutes and lawa were made by Herbart, Sapieha, Groicki, 
Sarnicki, and otbers. 

Several memoirs referring to this period, and written during 
it, have been first published in our days ; since the value of co- 
temporary historical documents has begun to be sufEeiently ap- 
preciated. One of these publications (Wilna, 1844) is a chroni- 
cle referring to the first half of the sixteenth century ; and was 
written by John Tarnowaki, the general mentioned above. The 
manuscript had been long considered as lost. 

It still remains to note the progress made in the philosophical 
sciences. We remarked above, that scientific works in Poland 
were mostly wr tten n Lat n and since the case with them is 
different from that ot h to ca! works,— because, as the results 
of scientific esim it on and d scovery, they arc independent of 
the country where the'v re wr tton, and belong to the world, — 
we therefore ment on her only those works which were published 
in the Polish languagi-. Falimiera, in Latin Phalimirus, first 
ventured to use the vernacular tongue of the country for a scien- 
tific book. He published as early as 1534 a work on natural 
history, and especially Materia meilica. The first medical work 
in the Polish language was written in 154! by Peter of Kobjlin ; 
the first mathematical work by Grzebski. Their example was 
followed by Latosz, Rosciszewski, Andrew of Kobylln, Umia- 
stowski, Spiczynski, Siennik, Oozko, Grutinius, Syrenski, in Latia 
Sirenius, and others, all physicians, astronomers, botanists, etc.'^ 

" For more complete infotmation respecting the writers of ihia period, see 
Bentkowski's Hist. lit. Fol. Vol. I. SohafTarik's Geschiehte, etc. 
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From tke erectvm of the Cracovian Jesuit Schools in A. D. 1622, 
to the revival of science in A. D. 1760. 

The nolile race of the Jagellons had become extinct on the 
death of Sigismund Augustus, in 1572." Poland had become 
formally an elective monarchy. Henry of Valois was the first 
to subscribe the pacta conventa, the fundamental law of the na- 
tional liberty ; the nation being understood to consist legally only 
of the nobility, s' Stephen Bathory's strength kept the discord- 
ant elements together; and while at homo he took care to im- 
prove the administration of justice, and erected the high tribunals 
of Petricau, Lublin, and Wilna, Ms victorious arms in his con- 
test with Russia raised Poland for a short time to the summit of 
its glory. But under his successor Sigismund III, a Swedish 
prince, and nephew of Sigismund Augustus and of Stephen, be- 
gan that anarchy which is to be considered as the principal cause 
of Poland's final calamitous fate. For about fifty years the Poles 
still maintained with ec[ual valour, though with alternate good 

" We mean Ihe direct male descendants of Jagcllo ; for deacendanls by 
the lemnle and collateral lines occupied the throne after Stephen Bathory. Po- 
land had neser been by law an hereditary kingdom ; but in most cases one of 
the sons or brothers of the last king was elected. 

ed, not only limited the king in his quality aa ting, but even also as a private 
man, in a degree to which no freeman would willingly submit. For esample, 
he was not allowed to marry except with the consent of the diet ; and as each 
single nuntius had the right to oppose and render yoid the resolulions of the 
united estates hy his libtrata veto, the king could not marry whenever it oc- 
curred lo any one of them to withhold his consent. In 1669 it was resolved, 
that no king should be allowed to abdicate. 
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aad ill success, their warlike character ahroad ; even while inter- 
na! dissGEsioBS and bloody party strife raged in their own un- 
happy country. But to such fundamental evils, combined with 
the rising power of Kussia, with the revolt of the Kozaka in 
1654, occasioned principally hy religious oppression, and with the 
gradual but sure advancement of a new rival in the elector of 
Brandenburg, hitherto considered as a weak neighbour — to all 
these influences, the building thus sapped in its foundation could 
make no resistance, and its walls could not but give way, when 
they were suddenly shaken by the hands of avaricious and pow- 
erful enemies from without. 

The perversion of taste, which at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century reigned in Italy, and thence spread over all Europe, 
with much more rapidity indeed than the true poetry and pure 
style of the fifteenth century had done, created also in the litera- 
tnre of Poland a new period ; which, through the political cir- 
cumstances above referred to, was protracted to a greater 
length than would have been expected in a literature already 
so rich in national models. To the remarkable activity of mind 
in the preceding period, there followed a literary lethargy. A 
very pernicious influence is also ascribed, by the literary his- 
torians of Poland, to the Jesuits ; although this order is in gen- 
eral disposed to favour the cultivation of science. Under Sigis- 
mund III, they were shrewd enough to make themselves gradually 
masters of nearly all the colleges ; and after a long and obstinate 
struggle, even the university of Cracow had to submit, Ao- 
oording to Eeutkowski, it was principally by their influence, 
that the tone of panegyric and of bombast was introduced, which 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years disgraced the Polish litera- 
ture. The tastelessness of this style reached its highest point 
under John Sobiesk! ; when the panegyrics with which this vic- 
torious captain was hailed by his courtiers, became the model for 
all similar productions. The fashion, first introduced at the close 
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of the preceding period, of interspersing the Polish language 
with Latin words and phrases, became during the present more 
and more predominant ; and was at length carried so far as to 
give even to Polish words a false Latin sound, by means of a 
Latin termination. French, German, and Italian forms of ex- 
pression soon ohtained the same right. But what was still 
worse, and what indeed affected the language most of all, waa 
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ecB dissidents, from which body they had to be formally espelled 
by the united hatred of the other Protestants aad Catholics, be- 
fore even a pretest could be devised of proceeding lawfully 
against them. Nor had the Lutherans, Calvinists, Greeks, and 
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Armenians who, after the excluaion of the Unitarians, Quakers, 
and Anahaptists, were alone coroprised under the name of dissi- 
dent'" givtn any occasion for that gradual deprivation which 
thoj tad to encounter of their lawful rights, in the possession of 
which they had been a hundred and fifty years undisturbed. The 
storm which threatened them, first manifested itself publicly in 
the diets of 1717 and 1718, and degenerated at last into open 
and shameless perseontion. In the year 1724, a quarrel arose 
at Thorn, on occasion of a procession of the Jesuits, between 
the students of one of their schools and those of the Lutheran 
gymnasium. A Lutheran mob intermeddled and committed 
some excesses ; in consequence of which the Jesuit Wolanski, 
in the name of his order, instituted a lawsuit against the Lutheran 
magistracy of the city. The result of this lawsuit was a tragedy, 
such as only the bloody pages of the books of the inquisition can 
exhibit, and unequalled as to its motives in the annals of the 
eighteenth century. All the perpetrators were punished with 
the utmost rigour ; while Eiisner, the president of the city, to- 
gether with eleven other citizens, was publicly beheaded, and 
their property confiscated for the benefit of the order. 

A body which acted in such a spirit, placed at the head of 
public education, could exert but a very injurious influence in a 
moral and religious respect ; its influence on the literature and 
language has been described above. The general mental par- 
alysis and lethargy, which reigned in Poland during this period, 
can indeed hardly be ascribed solely to their influence ; but the 
latter served greatly to increaiie it For m re than tw nty years 

;•/ th h Is fh wh 1 t y w th h d f the 

J and wh n n th y 164 th g t f the 

P t t 1 th fl t h 1 ■« w wh h D was 

f 11 w d ly 1 tl f u d d by th m d th e 

hdt t If n lya tywtbd and 

pp d 1 J th J 1 y d d I t m t th J t 1 f 
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they could acquire any influence consistent with the spirit in 
which they were founded. To the talents and finuness of Stan- 
islaus Konaraki, himself a Piarist, the Polish literary historians 
ascribe the principal merits of the final victory of his order. His 
endeavours indeed were favoured by a comhiDation of fortunate 
eircum stances. Literature and the fine arts found a friend and 
protector in a gifted and accomplished king, and in several high- 
minded noblemen of even more than regal authority. But the 
period of pedantry, perversion of taste, and deficiency of true 
criticism, had already lasted more than a hundred and thirty 
years. There was much to he done to cleanse the beds in the 
garden of literature from all the weeds which had luxuriated 
there, and to fertilize a soil which had so long lain fallow. The 
details of these endeavours belong however to the following 
period. 

To the character of the theological literature of this age, 
wo have above alluded. Among the Protestant writers were 
Andrew and Adalbert Wengierski. The works of the latter gave 
occasion to the polemical discussions of the Jesuit Poszakowaki, 
himself the author of a history of the Lutheran and of the 
Calvinistic creed, and of several other book=i Other works 
on subjects of theology and education, or collections of sermon& 
and devotional exercises, were published by the Jesuits fezcza 
niecki, Koialowicz, Sapecki, Poninski, Zulkiewski, and others , 
and the Piarists Gutowaki, Wysocki, Rosolecki, and others 
The Jesuit Niesiecki wrote a compreheuMve bihlio biographical 
work of great merit, which is considered as one of the best 
sources for the inquirer in Polish histoiy and literiture ' An- 
other Jesuit, Wiink Koialowicz, translated Tacitus' Annals into 
Polish, and wrote in Latin a history of Lithuania. Knapski, 
also a Jesuit, published a large dictionary or " Thesaurus," which 

" Koroaa Polsha, Lemberg 1738-1743. 
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ia still liigHy esteemed. Lubienski, archbishop of Gneaen, wrote 
in 1740 the first detailed geography in the Polish language. 
One of the most productive writers on various subjects of the- 
ology, history, and politiea, was Starowolsii, who died in 
1650. Fourteen of his forty-seven works are written in Polish, 
the rest in Latin. We mention further, as geographical and 
historical writers of some merit, the Piarist Kola, professor 
Saltszewioz, Chodkiewioz, Niemir and Ghwalkowski; and as a 
distinguished mathematician and scholar of general information, 
Brosciua. 

We conclude this period with the poets of that age ; who, 
although perhaps they exhibited more talent than the cotem- 
porary prose writers, must necessarily, from the nature of poetry, 
have suffered more from the predominant tastelcssncss of the 
time. Sam. Twardowski, ob, 1660, must be named first; apoetof 
fine gifts, but of an impure, bombastic, rhetorical style, the 
author of numerous lyrical and epic poems of very unequal value. 
After him came Vespasian Kochowaki, the best lyric poet of the 
age j Gawinski, a very productive author, whose pastorals have 
been collected by Mostowski, together with those of Kochanowski, 
Simonidea, and other classical poets ; and Wenceslaus Potocki, 
th th f 1 P t y and more especially epigrams, not 

th t m t b t f j^ tly licentious and indelicate. Among 
th X t ^ •'li ^^ ^'^ some measure distinguished by 

P ! h t w fi i 1 a lady, Elizabeth Druzbacka, a 
pt fhgh kbt without a literary education or a 

k 1 dg ft g 1 ges, though not without natural gifts. 

St w w t by D onowski and Opalinski ; historical 

d d d t poem by B 1 bocki, prince Jablonowaki, and by 
L ykfth fkg Stanislaus Leszczynski, Ovid was 
t ItdljZbwk 1 Otfinowski ; Lucan's Pharaalia by 
Ch k wh fi d 1 portions of the Bible ; and again 

■» tl fid 1 ty d k U by the Dominican monk Bardzinski 
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Other poets of thia age were, prince Lubomirski, who on ao- 
eount of Lis wealth and wise sayings is styled the Polish Solo- 
mon; prince Wianiowiecki, who published whole poems with- 
out the letter r, because he could not pronounce tliat letter ; 
Bratkowski, the author of a series of happy epigrams ; Falibo- 
gowski, Szymonowski, the Jesuits Igncs and Poniatowaki, and 
others, 

FIFTH PEEIOD. 

From Stephen Konarski, A. D. 1760, to the Revolution in 1830. 

The Polish language, at the beginning of this period, was in 
a melancholy state ; it was, to use Sehaffarik's expression, 
stripped of its natural gifts of perspicuity, simplicity, and 
strength, deformed by tastelessness, and grown childish and 
obsolete at the same time. An able work, Memoirs, referring to 
the period between 1750 and 1760, written by K- H, Kallontaj, 
and published a few years since by count E, Eaozjnski, gives a 
graphic picture of the miserable and illiterate state of society ia 
Poland at that time ; and shows clearly how the seeds of decay 
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tion of science and art B it the new patrons could not afford 
t5 wait The French literature f the diy with all its levity, 
shall ownc'j and sjlendour &cenn,d to be a materia! nearer at 
hand and more m h'imonj with the spirit of the ourt — tho 
mlj school of rcvnal for Pol sh literature— than thtir own 
national productiDna oft rmer ages In this wx^ we may es- 
jilam m pirt the frvilous tone the shallow mm dedn ess, which 
prcva 1 in all tlie Polish works of this age during a period 
when vehtment jassions and furious crntests already tore the 
country m ] leces and deep sorrow and grief reigned ■imong all 
ela=se of society 

The eatahlnhmtiit cf tho Monitor a periodical work, to 
which the best and abk^t men of Poland contributed, first 
exerted a superficial hajpy influtni-e on the language." Of still 
more importance in this respect was the establishment of a 
national stage, at the head of which were distinguished and well 
qualified men. But the measure which produced more effect 
than any other, was the appointment of a department of Educa- 
t 1 d p by th i t f ! Public instruction was 

th d f tl g t n of the government itself; 

d tl p w f th J wl 1 h I been for some time on 

th d 1 w h lly h I t d The rich income of this 

d h f h t Ij t p t for the benefit of learned 

1 1 t t wl 1 f w iven. The provincial or 

lj.t tlhlth htth whole kingdom received a 

w t d ff t 1 1 and the university of 

f w d t t hts. In respect to the 

tt dml tnfth tuation of the common 

p pi w fi d as 1 t tt t wh tever paid to these impor- 
tant «ul)jLcls It was not until ]b07, or the foundation of the 
duchj of Warsaw under the administration of the king of Sasony, 

^ In 1764 1 U waa the (ii-al periodical ever published in Poland. 
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that the lower classes obtained their rights as men ; and unfor- 
tunately even then without the power of availing themselves of 
these rights. Stanislaus Augustus, however, and some of his 
advisers and counsellors, acted ia tins respect with an honest 
will and noble intention ; and by promoting the general interests 
of mankind in literature and science, did much for the social im- 
provement of their own country. 

M h I th h ppj t J w tl f the most 

violent i ty t ^,1 d g 1 h th h d f th parties 
condu t 1 tl m 1 w th th m t It Ifi li and au 

entire f tf 1 f 11 p ! t 1 ij d t tl eir own 

moral p bil ty Th f t f th b h j f Cracow 

and "VV" w f d t th d d t th t t of their 

rights dR tl j Ihttpttf termed- 

dling wfhPlhfi Itl ffwy Poland 

was reduced to that torn and brol^en state, which induced Catha- 
rine II to consider it as a country " where one needed only to 
stoop, in order to pick up something," For a short time thia 
course of things even seemed to be favourable to literature. The 
minds of men were in a state of excitement, which gave them 
power to produce the greatest and most extraordinary things. 
But a reaction very naturally followed. After twenty years of 
mental and political struggles and combats, to sustain which 
claimed the whole united powers of mind and soul, — twenty 
years numerically productive in every department,— there fol- 
lowed a mental calm, an intelleetoal blank, of more than twelve 
years. 

It was, as if with tlie political dissolution of the kingdom, 
with the annihilation of the unity of the nation, this latter had 
sunk back into a state of intellectual paralysis. The interval 
from A. D, 1795 to A. D. 1807, in comparison with the years 
which preceded and have followed, was remarkably poor in 
productions of value. The literature of translations rose in an 
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undue proportion, and the purity of the language suifered con- 
siderably. Tiie goTernment of the duchy of Warsaw acted on 
wise and truly humane principles; and during the short period 
between 1807 and 1812, all was done for the improvement of the 
country, which the unfortunate circumstances of the ease per- 
mitted. Under this administration the number of schools rose 
from 140 to 634; a commission was instituted for procuring the 
publication of appropriate hooks of instruction in the Pohsh 
language ; and several similar measures were taken for advanc- 
ing the best interests of the country. The constitution of the 
new kingdom of Poland, in 18!5, entered essentially into the 
same views ; and was in every respect favourable to the develop- 
ment of the mental faculties of the nation. The modern king- 
dom of Poland embraced, indeed, not much more than the sixth 
part of the vast territory, which under the Jagellons had consti- 
tuted the kingdom of that name. Before the cessions at An- 
druasoY in the year 1667, the ancient kingdom contained sixteen, 
millions of inhabitants ; the census of the modern kingdom in 
1818, counted only 2,734,000. But that the population of this 
exhausted country increased during the Russian administration, 
—especially in consequence of the encouragement given to for- 
eign colonists, the establishment of manufactures which furnished 
means of support for the lower classes, and other similar mea- 
sures,— is apparent from the results of the census of 1827; 
according to which the kingdom then contained 3,705,000 in- 
habitants." 

In the field of science and literature, the nobility had at 
length found rivals among the free citizens ; and the courts of 
these temples were now, through the erection of village schools, 
made accessible even to the peasant, who was, in name at least, 
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no longer a degraded slave " If the Russian govornment in 
Poland had Icon exerc atd jn pract ce according to the same 
principlei on whicli it was found 1 if Alexander s fir'it inten- 
tions had heen practi^'ally executed in the same sjirit m which 
the happmes of h s Polish subiects hid bpen the retically 
plannel perhipa it w uli hive leea less difficult to reeonuile 
the mm la ot the Poles to the loss of their independence as a 
nation wh th they j istly eonaider ta in nestimable good. Wo 
have here no concern with politico except ao fir as thej have a 
necessary mfluenct on the state of general cultivation , or ao fat 
as they give birth to important occasional appearances in the 
republic of lettera. Considered in tiie first point of view, it is 
not to be denied, that the Polish nation, since the foundation of 
the conslitutimial Russian kingdom of Poland in 1815, has made 
more progress towards social improvement, and has advanced 
more towards a state of equality in a mental and intellectual 
respect with the countries of middle Europe, viz. Germany, 
France and England, than during the whole vast period of their 
previous esiatenco, 

" The Polish aerfe were indeed never regular slaves ; bat merely glebae 
adscripii, i. e. they could not be Bold separDtely as mere Ihinga, but only with 
the soil they cultivated, which they had no right to leave. They were not 
reduced cTeii to this alate before the fifleenth or sixteenth century ; for one of 
the statutes of Casimir the Great allows them the privilege of seliing their 
properly and leaving whenever they were ill trented. Of the present stale of 
the Polish peasantry, the author of " Poland under ihe dominion of Russia," 
(Boat, 1834,) says : " The Polish peasant mighl perhaps be ahont aa free as 
my dog was in Warsaw ; for I eertainiy should not have prevented the ani- 
mal from learning, had he been so inclined, some tricks by which he could 
earn the reward of an eitra bone. The freedom of the wretched Polish serfs 
is much Ihe same as the ireetlom of iheir caltle ; for they are brought up 
with Hs little of human cultivation," etc. p. IBS. And again : " The Polish 
serf is in every part of the country eitremely poor, and of all the living crea- 
Inrea I have met wiih in this world, or seen described in books of natural 
history, he is ihe most wrelched." p. 176- 
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P m at of these improyeiaents, however, the prepara- 
t n had al dy b en made, in the last ten years before the 
d lut n f ti epublie. The emancipation of the serfs, 
wh mp d th whole peasactry, one of the fuadamental 
laws of the duchy of Warsaw in 1807, was eonfirraed at the crea- 
tion of the kingdom of Poland in 1815. In the diet of the 
kingdom, not only the nobility and the government, but also the 
cities and smaller communities, had their own representatives ; 
and all Christian denominations acquired eijual political rights. 
To the universities of Cracow, Wilna, and Lemberg," there was 
added in 1818 a fourth at Warsaw. The kingdom of Poland 
contained in !8'37, in each of its eight woiwodshipsj a palatine 
school, and besides this three other institutions for the higher 
tranches of education ; fourteen principal department schools, 
and nine for sub- departments ; several professional seminaries 
fur miners, teachers, agriculturists, and others ; a military acad- 
emy, a school for cadets, and a number of elementary schools, 
both private and public." The Russian-Polish provinces, i. e. 

" Lemberg indeed can hardly be called a Polish uiiivetsity. All ils pro- 
fesBora are Germans, and ihe leclarea are delivered in Latin or German. It 
has only Ihree fecaliies, viz. the philosophical, theological, and juridical. For 
medicine it has only a prepsraloty school, the course being finished al Vienna. 
Among the 65 medical students of 1832, ihcre were 41 Jews. The university 
had in that year, in all, 121)1 students. For the theological and juridical 
courses, which, according to law, comprise eat^h four years, a previous prepara- 
tion of two years spent in philosophical studies is required by the government. 
Thus the regular course of an Austrian student lasts sii years. The same 
measures Kcre taken to Germanize Cracow during ihe Austrian admioislta- 
tion ; but when in 1B15 Cracow became a free city, it patted with all ils Ger- 
man professors, and became again a genuine Polish university. 

" From the account given of the state of the Polish common people in note 
41 above, we must conclude that this number is very small, Mr. Ljach Szytma, 
(he author of Letters on Poland, (Edinh. 1823,) says : " The lower classes, un- 
fortunately, do not enjoy the advantage of being proponiunally benefited by 
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the pa,rt of Poland united with Eus'-ia n the three suecesaive 
ditmemheriueiita of Polani partic pate m all the me n« ot edu 
cation wliich the Fuss an empire affor Jo tl e prnvinoe f TV eat 
Prusa a and the grand duLh\ of Pooen m those of the kmgJ m 
ot Pru& la whore an enlightened goTcrnnient 1 as made is la 
generally ackn wiedjjed the mental improvement 1 the lower 
classes one of its principal ohiects The Austrian king lom of 
talioia had in. the ycir 181<1 two lyceums twelve gymnasiums 
severcil other institutions t r education of lifferent nami,s ind for 
apecifio purposes, and aLo numerous elementary schools. The 
Catholic religion is here the only reigning one; although the 
Protestants, who here are still comprised under the name of dis- 
sidents, are tolerated. 

The literary activity of the Polish nation occupied in 1827 
not less than sixty printing offices and twenty booksellers. Of 
the latter, fifteen were in Warsaw, the rest scattered over all the 
province formerly belonging to Poland. At Warsaw alone five 
daily political papers and one weekly were published in the Po- 
lish language ; besides these there existed only five, via. one in 
each of the four larger cities, Cracow, Lcmbcrg, Wilna, and Po- 
sen, and a fifth at St. Petersburg, There are other periodicals 
for scientific objects published at Warsaw ; while iu the other 
cities the German publications of that character are chiefly read. 
The periodical published by the national institution, called after 
couot Ossolinski, at Lemberg, is however considered as the most 
important in the Polish language. 

The high spirit of the Polish nation, and that glowing patri- 
otism for which they are so distinguished, has induced them 
during the period of their unnatural partition and amalgamation 

the learning requisite to iheir social condition. Tbe parkh schools are not snf- 
ficicnt to improve them in ihia respect; anJ the village schoola, upon which 
their hopes chiefly real, are not numerous." 
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witH foreign nations, to dcTOte more zeal than ever to the sole na- 
tional tie which still binds together the subjects of so many dif- 
ferent pon era— their language. There have been numerous 
learned societies founded ; among them, above all, the society of 
the friends uf science at Warsaw, to which the most eminent 
men of the nation belong, must be distinguished. Academies of 
arts and sciences have been established, and associations formed 
for various scientifio purposes. The influence of all these insti- 
tutions, more especially that of the above -me ntioned society at 
Warsaw, has bceu very favourably employed in limiting that of 
the French and German languages, naturally induced by political 
circumstances. 

The French language indeed, independently of the political 
events of modern times, had already acted powerfully on the Po- 
lish at the close of the preceding period. In poetry, the affected 
bombastic school of the G-ongorisfs and Marinists had been sup- 
planted throughout all Europe by the better taste of the cold, 
stiff, and formal French poets, whose defects it was much easier 
to imitate than their merits For more than half a century the 
French language reigned with an uncontrolltd and unlimited 
sovereignty over all the literary world But its most absolute 
dominion was in Poland In the manners of the nobility of this 
country, French gracefulness and ease were, in a peculiar and 
interesting manner, blended with the daring heroism of the 
knight and the lusuriousness of the Asiatic despot. French re- 
finement and French witticism covered the rudeness and revelry 
eharacterjstio of the middle ages, French teachers and govern- 
esses had inundated the whole country, and a journey to France 
was among the requisite conditions of an accomplished education. 
The Polish writers — all of them belonging to the nobility — 
to whom, from their youth, the French language was equally 
familiar with their own, unconsciously disfigured the latter by 
Gallicisms ; since French forma of expression seemed to be the 
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best adapted for the cspre'aion ot Fiench thonghta and French 
philosophy. A modero Polish author ^alla the Polish, literature 
of this period a second edition of the French with inferior types 
and on worse paper.'* Long after the rest of literary Europe 
had shaken off the yoke, tht, Poli'-h poet* although the genius 
of their rich, creative, and pliant language was decidedly opposed 
to such a slavery, eontinued to suhmit to French rules and laws, 
and do so partly still. 

We hegin the enumeration of the distinguished writers of this 
period, with its principal founder, Stephen Konarski, mentioned 
above," who was born A. D. 1700, and died in 1773. In his 
aeventeeath year ho entered the order of Piarists, and became 
later a professor iu the college of this congregation at Warsaw, 
After a long stay in Italy and France, he returned to Poland ; 
accompanied king Stanislaus Leszczynski to Lorrain ; but again 
returned to his country and founded several institutions for edu- 
cation in Warsaw, Wilna, and Lemberg, on principles different 
from those of the Jesuits. In the year 1747 he went a third 
time to Prance, but returned after three years ; and from that 
time devoted himself entirely to the literary and mental reform 
of his own couatry. Of his printed works, twenty-eight in num- 
ber, fourteen are written in Polish. Tliey embrace different 
topics in poetry, and a tragedy ; but his principal merits lie in 
his writings on the subject of politics and education.*' 

After him we name the illustrious philosopher Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, Most of his works, on politics and ethics, were written 
in French ; in the Polish language he wrote, besides one or two 

« Witwickiin Wieczory pklgrzyma, Paris 1837. 

" P. 954. 

** His works, which have never been col 
kowski's HisTory of Polish liletalure. Kono 
publicly to assail ihe libervm veto. 
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othor works, a history of the Old and New T t m nt n verse.** 
Zaluski, known more especially by the fo d t n f a 1 ge and 
celebrated library, in which he spent an mm f t ne, and 

which he finally made over to his country, w th f d of king 
Stanislaus and of Konarski. In possession of an uncommon 
amount of knowledge, and a very extensive erudition, whieh how- 
ever lie owed more to his remarkable memory than to any distin- 
guished capacity, he wrote a large number of Latin and Polish 
books on literary and biographical subjects, aad on poetry ; in 
all which the genius of the preceding period still reigns. 

Another nobleman of high rank, who distinguished himself by 
his patriotism and erudition, was Wenceslaus Kaewuski, woiwodo 
of Podolia, and eotemporary with Zaluski, whom he surpassed 
however in critical taste and productive powers. His translation 
of the Psalms is highly esteemed, A still higher name as a 
patron of literature and the arts, is the unele of king Stanislaus 
Augustus, prince Adam Czartorjski. He was marshal of the 
diet in 1 764, when the ill-famed libe-rum veto was abolished, whicli 
gave to every deputy, singly, the right of overthrowing the other- 
wise unanimous resolutions of the diet, and thus was the princi- 
pal cause of the lawless disorder which disgraced the sessions of 
that body. His merits as a statesman and a MecEcnas are equal 
Several historical works, designed to advance the honour of Po- 
land, were published under his care and at his instigation. Amid 
all his numerous avocations, ie found time to write several pieces 
for the national stage ; which, as a promoter of the purity of the 
language, was a subject of his particular care and attention.'* 

" Nancy 1733. 

'" This celebraled library was IrBnaferred lo Si. Pelci'aburg al the dismem- 
berment of Poland, and has not yel been restored. 

'" The CzarloryskiBmay juBlly be called the Polish Medici, from the liberal 
patronage which the accomplished members of this family have ever given lo 
talent and literary merit. Their celebrated seat, Pulaivi, the subject of many 
IS 
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Bj the side of tlie name of Czartoryski, shines that of Potocki. 
Moro than one memhcr of this illustrious family had in former 
times acquired the right of citizens in the republic of letters. 
Count Paul Potocki and his grandson Anthony, in the seven- 
teenth and heginning of the eighteenth century, were both equally 
celebrated for their talents. The works of the former were pub- 
lished by count Zaluski, under the title of Geneahgia FolocH- 
ana ; the speeches and addresses of the latter are partly printed 
in Daneykowicz' Suada Polona, and were in their time consid- 
ered as models. But the most elevated rank in this family is oc- 
cupied by the two brothers Ignatius and Stanislaus Kostka Po- 
tocki, whether as patriots and statesmen, or as writers and patrons 
of Boienoe. Ignatius, besides promoting several literary under- 
takings, and bearing the expenses of more than one journey for 
the purposes of science and learning, was himself a distinguished 
writer. He translated Condillac's work on logic, and introduced 
it into the Polish schools as a class hook. His merits in respect 
to public education were great ; he was one of the most urgent 
promoters of the emaneipation of the serfs ; and at his death in 
the year 1809, he (eft behind the reputation of a true friend of 
the people. His brother Stanislaus Kostka, although entertain- 
ing the same political principles, did not take the same active 
part during the struggles of the Poles for their expiring inde- 
pendence ; he retired to Austria after the king had joined the 
confederation of Targowicz, and there devoted himself entirely 
to his studies. In 180T he returned to his country; and there, 
as president of the department for schools and education, he 
found means to carry out his enlightened views and benevolent 
intentions for the good of his country. At the foundation of the 
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kingdom of Poland in 1815, he was made minister of public 
instruction, and was always found at the head of every noble and 
patriotic undertaking. From his oratorical powers, he was called 
princeps doquentia. In respect to genius he was above hia 
brother ; although the latter seems to have surpassed him in en- 
orgy of character His principal work, " on Style and Elo- 
quence," was published in 1815 ; another work of value is his 
translation of Winkelmann s book on ancient art, which he ac- 
companied by illustrations and remarks, but did not finish. His 
influenee on Polish literature wis decided.'" Another nobleman, 
distinguished as an orator and political writer, was Hugo Kol- 
lantaj, count Sztumberg who published, together with Ignatius 
Potoeki, a history of the constitution. 

At the head of the historical writers of this period stands 
Adam Naruszewicz, the faithful translator of Tacitus, whose style 
ho adopted also in his original works. His history of the Polish 
nation is considered as a standard work ; as a production, which 
in respect to erudition, philosophical conception, and style, is the 
clwf d'lTMvre of Polish literature. The six volumes published by 
himself comprise only the period between A. D, 963 and 1 386, be- 
ginning with the second volume ; asfor the first, which was to have 
contained the earliest history of Poland, he intended to have 
executed it afterwards, and had Indeed collected all the necessary 
materials, but was prevented by death. The Warsaw Society of 
Friends of Science published it thirty years after his death, 

» The tille of Ihe fotmer work is wymovtie i stylu, Warsaw 1815-16. 
Another work is PochoBly, moiny i roxpramy, i. e. Eulogies, Speeches, and 
Essays.among which are nine on Polish literature, Warsaw 1816. Stanislaus 
Potoeki was also the principal mover in the publication of the splendid work 
Monvnifnta regum Folonite Crucavieneia, Warsaw 1822. Stanislaus Kostka 
P. must not be confounded with Stanislaas Fehx P, hiacouain, one of the most 
cbslinnle advocates of the ancient constitution and its corruptions, who sold 
his country to Russia. 
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and endeavoured to engage the principal talents of Poland in the 
continuation of !iis work. This was done in such a way, that 
each writer was to undertake the history of the administration 
of & single king j and at last, after each part had appeared sepa- 
rately, the society was to m-ike a eolleetion of the whole, and, if 
necessary, cause it to he rewritten. Several able men have 
devoted themselves to this work. The plan of the society, which 
hy its very nature excluded all unity of character, seems to have 
met with more approbation than, according to our opinion, it de- 
served. The Polish public is however indebted to it for more 
than one valuable work on history, to which it gave birth. Na- 
ruszowicz had collected for his undortakiiig a library of materials, 
in 360 folio volumes. He wrote also a history of the Tartars, a 
biography of the Lithuanian captain Chodkiewicz, and was ad- 
mired as a poet. He died in 1796, it is said of grief at the fate 
of his unhappy country. 

Narusaewicz was educated by the Jesuits, and was himself of 
that order until its dissolution. He died as bishop of Luck. In 
respect to time he stands as the first eminent writer of a new pe- 
riod, just on the verge of the past ; and even his warmest admi- 
rers do not deny that he participated, in some slight degree, in 
the character of that past, by a certain inclination to panegyric 
and a flowery style. But in energy and richness of thought, he 
far surpasses all his predecessors, and has not yet been reached 
by any who have written after him,*' 

Another historical work of value on Poland, was edited by 
Joachim Lelewel. The history of Poland by Waga, in the want of 
any thing more suitable, had been in use as a class book in the 
Polish schools for more than fifty years, Lelewel, in order to 

" His complete works ate to be found in ihe great collecli on of count Mos- 
towski, Waraaw 1804-5, 19 volumes. They appeared in 1624 at Ercslau ina 
Blereoiype edition, in sis volumes. Poetical woika, Warsaw 1778. 
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improve its popularity, took tliis book as a foundation, but com- 
pletely recast it, divided the history of Poland according to a 
plan perfectly new, completed the work, and published it under 
Waga's name. His rich additions regard chicly the legislature, 
statistics, and the cultivation of the country. His very division 
of the history of Poland, into Poland conquering, Poland divided, 
Poland flourishing, and Poland on the decline, seems to indicate 
the political tendency of his work, and his desire to impress 
upon the Polish youth the great moral lessons which history 
presents,^' 

Another history of Poland of more extent was published by 
G-- S, Bantkie. Lelewel said of the second edition of this book, 
which appeared in 1820, that " a more perfect work in this de- 
partment did not exist." 

One of the most remarkable writers of his time, on history 
and bibliography, was the Jesuit Albertrandy; who, besides 
being the author of several historical works and treatises, was 
indefatigable in collecting materials for the history of his country. 
He went to Italy, and 1 th d during a stay of three 

years a hundred and ton f 1 1 f extracts, entirely writ- 

ten with his own hand. H th w t to Stockholm and Upsal, 
where the most import t m pt relative to Poland are 

deposited. The Swedish m t w narrow-minded enough, 

to allow him access to th lb nly on condition of his not 

" Lelewel is the authorof rab f h torical productions of import- 

ance ; and some others he pnblished or iranslaled. A catalogue of his works 
cannot be expected here. The most celebrated are his volume on the primiliye 
Lithuanians {Wilna 1803) ; on the condition of Science and Arls in Poland 
before the inveiilion of printing ; on the Geography of the Ancients ; on the 
Commerce of the Phmnicians, Carthaginians and Romans ; on the history 
of the ancient Indians; on the discoveries of the CaMhoginians and Greeks 
(Warsaw 1339), etc. Also a Polish Bibliography (WarsBwr 1823-1836); 
Monumenls of the language and constitution of Poland, Warsaw 1834, elc. 
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taking any written notes. But Albertrandyliad so remarkable a 
memory, that te was able to make up for this disadvantage, by writ- 
ing down every evening all that he had read during the day, and 
added in this way not less than ninety folio volumes to his 
library of manuscripts. 

Portions of Polish history, or subjects belonging to it, wero 
treated with success by the poet Niemcewicz; by Bentkowski, 
Kwiatkowski, Soltykowicz, Surowieeki, Lelcwcl, Onaeewicz, 
the counts Ossolinski and Czaoki, the former distinguished by 
learning and critical disecrnnient, the latter the author of an 
esteemed history of tlie Polish and Lithuanian laws ; by Maiew- 
ski, Siarcaynski, and others. The princess Isabella Czartoryski 
intended her " Pilgrim of Dobromil," to be a book of historical in- 
struction for the common people. Abridgments of Polish history 
were given by Miklaszewski and Palenski. The historical songs 
written by Niemcewicz, at the instigation of the Warsaw Society 
of Friends of Science, are also to be considered as belonging to 
history, as well as to poetry, since they are accompanied by valu- 
able historical illustrations. The same author wrote Memoirs 
on ancient Poland. Turski translated the memoirs of Choi- 
sain on the administration of Henry of Valois ; and the memoirs 
of Miokael Oginski, Sur la Fohgm et ks Fohnais depttts 1788 
jusqu'en I81(>, are a valuable contribution to the history of our 
time. Memoirs of J. Kilinski, a shoemaker by trade, but like 
the buteher Sierakowski, a suooessful revolutionary leader in 
1795, were published in 1830. The modern periodicals likewise 
contain many well written historical essays, some of them of 
decided importance. This is especially true of the Memoirs of 
Warsaw, and also of Lemberg, the Scientific Memoirs, the Wilna 
and Warsaw Journals, the Bee of Oracow, the Ant of Poznania, 
and others. 

We have remarked above, as a ciiaraoteristie of the Polish 
literature, that although Poland was never poor ia talents 
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of various kinds, jet its literary contributions Iiave aimed 
Jes? at the advancement of science in general, tban to esalt the 
glory of the Polisli name, and thus have an immediate reflexive 
influence on tlie nation. In the same spirit, the history of other 
countries has received little attention, not excepting even ancient 
historj Poland indeed does not possess a single distinguished 
work on foreign history ; and their Gibbons and Robertsons 
seem evor to have been absorbed in their own patriotic inter- 
ests. As writers of merit on universal history and its auxiliary 
branches, we may mention Cajetan and Vincent Skrzetuski, 
count John Potocki, Bohusz, Jodlowaki, Sowinski, prince Sa- 
pieha, count Berkowski, and above all Lelewel." Several of his 
works have been translated into French and German. The 
German version of his History of the discoveries of the Cartha- 
ginians and Greeks (Berlin 1832), was accompanied by an intro- 
duction from the celebrated Ritter. 

The Polish language, the purity of which at the beginning of 
tie present period was an object of particular attention, has in 
our own century been the subject of numerous learned inquiries ; 
some of which have added considerably to the light thrown in 
modern times by Slavic-German scholars upon the Slavic lan- 
guages and Slavic history in general. Linde, besides several 
other philological and historical writings, has enriched Slavic 
literature with a comparative critical dictionary in six volumes, 
which is considered as one of the standard works of the lan- 
guage. G. S. Bantkie, the anthor of several historical and biblio- 
graphical works of great merit in the Polish, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages, has written a Polish grammar and Polish-Ger- 
man dictionary. Rakowiecki prepared a new edition of the 
Jus Russoruni, introduced by a critical preface, and accompar 
nied with many explanatory notes. We must, however, take 
1 to remark, that the Polish critics in general, even 

"^ See ihe preceding note. 
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if in every other respect qualified as sagacious and Impar- 
tial judges, are by no means infallible on subjects which have 
any relation to their own country. The glory and honour of 
their own nation are always with them the principal objects, to 
which not seldom the impartiality of a scientific inquirer, and 
even historical truth, is unscrupulously sacrificed. MaJewski 
wrote a book rich in ideas on the Slayi f* bibliographical works, 
and books on the literary history of Poland have been published 
by Chrominski, Sowinski, Juazyuski, count Osaolinski, Szumski, 
and more especially by Bentkowski.*' Count Stan. Potooki'a 
works contain likewise a number of articles on Polish literature. 
In the previous periods, all bibliographical works were written in 

The brilliant talent of the Poles for eloquence enjoyed, dur- 
ing the early part of this period and before the dissolution of the 
republic, the best possible opportunity for dorelopraent, among 
the intelleetual struggles and combats occasioned by the political 
circumstances of the country and the discussion of now political 
theories. The constitutional diet of 1783-1791 exhibited a 
rich store of oratorical talent. The names of the Potoekis, 
Sapieha, Czartoryski, Kollantay, Matuazewicz, Niemccwiez, 
Soltyk, Kicinskl, and others, were mentioned with distinction. 
The eloquence of the pulpit was of course much less cultivated 
in a nation which lives chiefly in politics. Lachowski, a Jesuit 
and court preacher of the last king, is by the Poles con- 
sidered as an eminent preacher ; although according to Gforniaa 
judges he was shallow and voluble, and was surpassed by his 
eotemporary "Wyrwiez, and above all by Karpowicz, Prazmow- 
ski, Jakubowski, 'WoronicB biahop of Warsaw, Szianawski, 



" Slawiatiach iich pohraiyrBcach, Warsaw 1B16. 
" Bentkowski'a Historya literatury FoUk. Waiaaw 1814, ci: 
logue oi all works published on Polish lilerature, to 1814 ; see Vi 
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Szweykowaki, Zacharyaszewicz, and others, were esteemed as 
powerful preachers. 

Besides the oratorical powers and the historical productions 
of the Poles, the reputation of their modern literature rests 
chiefly on poetry. Although the Polish poets adhered longer to 
the strict rules of Boileau than the rest of Europe, and have 
only in the most recent times chosen better models in the Ger- 
mans and English, — without however having been able to free 
themselves entirely from their French chains, — yet the national 
genius of their language has sometimes conquered the artificial 
restraints of narrow rules and arbitrary laws. Naruscewicz, the 
celebrated historian, occupies also a distinguished rank as a poet. 
He translated Anacreon and some of Horace's odes ; but wrote 
still more original pieces, odes, pastorals, epigrams, satires, and a 
tragedy entitled ' Guido,' 

The most distinguished poet under Stanislaus Augustus was 
count Ignatius Krasicki, bishop of Ermeland or Warmia, and later 
of G-nesen, the Polish Voltaire. His principal works are an epic 
under the title of Woi/na Chocitrnka or ' War of Chocim,' and 
three comic epics, one of which, Monachomackia, ridicules the 
monkisb system and exhibits its absurdity in strong colours. 
He wrote this poem at the suggestion of Frederic the Great, to 
whose coterie of literary friends he belonged. His great heroio 
epic is considered by his countrymen as a standard work; while 
foreigners look at it as a valuable historieal poem indeed, but 
as utterly deficient in true epic power and original inven- 
tion. His smaller poems and prose writings are replete with 
wit and spirit ; to see a bishop writing erotic songs and satirical 
epigrams was nothing extraordinary in his time. As a prose 
writer he appears as one of the few who were not blind to the 
defects and follies of their countrymen. Of his translations we 
mention Macpherson's Ossian and Plutarch, He belongs so 
decidedly to his age, i. e, to the age of the freezing, unpoetical, 
13* 
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French influence, that our time, with its higher standard for a 
true poet, can no longer set a great value on his works,^' 

Trembecki, oh. 1812, as a lyric poet takes eijual rank, accord- 
ing to some Polish critics, with Krasicki. His chief poem, 
Zofimoka, which has heen translated into French hy La Garde, is 
of tliat descriptive, contemplative kind, which was fashionahlc ia 
his day. He had more imagination than other ooteinporary 
Polish poets. SzjmaBowsii, oh. 1801, a writer of pastorals, is 
distinguished for delicacy and sweetness. As to the heauty of 
his diction his countrymen are the hest judges ; hut as for tho 
character and real poetical value of his productions, we doubt 
■whether the sounder taste of our day would relish the whole 
speeiea eo highly as was done at a time, when the forms of soci- 
ety had reached the very summit of artificial perversion. A 
certain longing after nature and its purity was the necessary 
result of such a state of things : hut even nature itself tiiey were 
unahle to see, escept in an artificial light. All the Polish pro- 
ductions of this species, in the present period, savour strongly of 
the French school ; whilst the pastorals of the sisteeuth century 
hover in the midst between the bucolics of the ancients and the 
Italian and Spanish eclogues. 

There was the same decided influence of the French litera- 
ture on Wengierski, who died in 1787 ; although less ia respect 
to taste than to morals. Karpinski, also a writer of pastorals 
approaches nearest the Greeks, and is on the whole a p et of uo 
common talent. His original writings bear n ue! more of a na 
tional stamp than those of other poets ot tl s per a H s trans 
lation of Bacine's Athalia is conaidere ! an a n asterp e e aud 
his version of tho Psalms has not heen s rpa^ised in an'^ Ian 
guage. Another distinguished poet is Dionysi is Kn jzn n re 

" Krasicki's eomplele works were published hy D ho«sk Warsaw 
1803-4, A slereolype edirioii appeared at Brealau n If" 4 
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markable for a certain external freaJinesa, wliicli imparts life to 
all his productions. He was educated in the college of the Je- 
suits at "VVitebsk ; and it was during his whole life a matter of 
regret to him, that he " had lost the golden season of his youth, 
and wasted the labour of sleepless nights on irksome trifles." 
Notwithstanding this learned education, the author of the Letters 
on Poland finds between him and Burns a kind of analogy. 
Knia p p 1 f t Id 1 ailed the 

' Ball H p t p t f h 1 f t P 1 wy th estate of 

prine C t j k J th | t f tl bl man ; and 

is said t h b m 1 k T tl t i i n for one 

of hi 1 dj p t 

Th f 11 w g f th g d d tl ntrjmen 

aspt fthht k Nmw Bd k, bishop 

Wor d M k JIN w 1 known by 

liis political fortunes and influence, and is equally esteemed as an 
historian and for his poetical talents. The eloquence which he 
exhibited in the diet of 1788-02, as the nuntius or deputy of 
Lithuania, laid the foundation of his fame. When Lis country 
was lost, after having fought at the side of Kosciuszko and shared 
his fate as a prisoner, he accompanied this great man to America, 
where he associated with Washington, whose life he has since de- 
scribed. His eulogy on Kosciuszko is considered as a master- 
piece. His principal works are his historical songs, his dramas, 
and his '■ Reign of Sigismund III." Whaterer he writes eyinces 
more than common talents ; as to which his friends only deplore 
that he has scattered them so much, or, according to the expres- 
sion of the author of the Letters on Poland, that " his genius was 
too eager in embracing at once so much within its potent grasp ; 
and thus, instead of concentrating his powers, lessened their bril- 
liant beams, by diffusing them over too wide a horizon." 

" P. 321. NicmcewiCi's works have not yet bsen collected. Of hifl 
Spiewy historycns. or ' tlislo ileal Songs,' Wiirsaw 1RI9, Bowring gives 
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John Woronicz, bishop of Cracow, and afterwards of Warsaw, 
whom we have named above aa one of the most eloijiient preach- 
ers, is equally celebrated as a poet. His productions all have a 
character of dignity and loftiness ; and, with the eieeption of 
BOtae religious hymna, are devoted to the historical fame of hia 
country. His " Sybil," in which he conjures up in succession 
the ancient Polish kings from their graves to behold the cruel 
state of their once triumphant country, and the '■ Lechiade," an 
epic, which Schaffarik considers as the best Polish production of 
this species, are his principal works. The inclination of the Po- 
lish poets to celebrate and osalt their own country and the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors; without even admitting the possibility 
of rivalship on the part of any other nation, cj.n easily bo ac- 
counted for ; while to foreiga critics the same poems which 
inspire Polish readers with patriotic enthusiasm, often appear 
pompons and void of that simplicity, which is the true source of 
the sublime . 

Caslmir Brodzinski, ob, 1835, was an eminent origmal poet, 
and an excellent translator. His poetry is pervaded by a cha- 
racter of strong and decided nationality, and Bowring says of 
him : " If any man can be considered the representative of Po- 
lish feelings, and as having transfused them into his productions, 

posers, especially ladies ; and, on account of their deep patriotic interest, have 
reached a higher degree of popularity ihan any other Poliah work. Thej- were 
written at the instigation of the Waraaw Society of Friends of Science. 
Besides hia two hialorical works, Dsicie panoteatiia Zygmunta III, or Reign 
of Sigiamund III, Warsaw 1819, and ZSiur pamietaikoa, etc. a coUeclioii of 
nnprinted documents, Warsaw 1833; and hia large historical novel Jan a 
Tecsyna, Warsaw 1895; Niemcewicz published Leyba i Sxora, or Letters 
of Poliah Jews, Warsaw 1821, presenting an illustration of (heir siloation. 
Hia most recent production, an elegiac poem, was publiahed at Leipzig 1833. 
See below, p, 236, 
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Brodzinski is certainly the man." Ho translated Macphcrson's 
Ossian ; and first iatroduccd Scott's maatcrpieces into the 
literature of Poland. He may be considered as one of the found- 
ers of the modern romantic scliool ia I'olish literature. 

Adam Miekiewicz, horn in 1 798, whose name belongs, perhaps, 
more appropriately to the nest period, owed Lis first reputation, 
as a poet of eminent talent, to three small volumes of miscella- 
neous poetry, first published in 1822-1828. A poetic tale, Con- 
rad Walknrod^ a scene from the wars of the Poles with the 
Teutonic knights, was published shortly after." 

The series of Polish poets towards the end of this period, 
who have manifested some talent, is too long to permit us to enu- 
merate them all ; and even a complete catalogue of their names 
must not he espected in these pages, which are devoted merely 
to an historical review of the wlwle literature, and to individuals 
only so far as they go to form characteristic features of the physi- 
ognomy of the former. The "Dictionary of Polish poets," pub- 
lished in 1820 hy Juszynski, describes the lives of not less than 
1400 individuals, independently of course of their poetical worth. 
We confine ourselves to presenting some of the most distin- 
guished names in addition to those above-mentioned, viz. G-urski, 
a very productive and popular writer ; L. Osinski, still more es- 
teemed as a critic : Molski, Tanski, Boncaa Toraaszcwski, Okra- 
szewski, Tymowski; Szydlowski, and Koamian, the author of a 
popular didactic poem. 

The Polish literature of this time was particularly rich in 
translations, which are approved by their countrymen, although 
they perhaps will not satisfy the higher standard of German or 
English criticism. This is due partly to the richness and plia- 
bility of the language itself. Dmochowskf, Przjhylski, and 

'* The fourlh volume nppcared at Fatis ; where nlao his earlier poetry wag 
reprinted in 1828 under the title Pofiye Adama MioUewkza. 
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Staszjo, translated Homer ; and the first also Virgil. Dmo- 
ctoweki's translations are in rhymed verso ; those of Przybjlski, 
who also enriched Polish literature with translations of the Para- 
dise Lost, the Lusiad, and of many other poems, are in the mea- 
sures of the originals, and manifest both a profound knowledge 
of the foreign languages, and great dexterity in using his own. 
Staszyc has written valuable works on various subjects, and en- 
joys a high esteem as a literary man and patriot, I'elinski, the 
translator of Delille and Racine, is considered as the most har- 
monious Polish versifier. Ilodani, Osinski, Kicinski, Kruszynski, 
have likewise transplanted the productions of the French Par- 
nassus into the Polish soil ; Sienkiowicz, Odyniec, and others, 
devoted their talents to the English. Okrascewski translated 
the Greek tragic poets. Minasowicz, the author of fifty-three 
various works, and Nagnrczewski, translated also several of the 
ancient authors ; but according to the best critics, with more 
knowledge of the classic languages, than skill in the management 
of their own Among all the distinguished poets mentioned 
above, there is hardly one. who. besides his original productions, 
did not likewise devote his talents to poetical translations , m 
which Karpinski, Narusoewicz, and Krasicki, weie considered as 
eminently sur-cesafiil 

In the whole domain of poetry, there is no branch in which 
the Poles manifested a greater want of original power, than the 
dramatic Here the influence of the French school was most de- 
cided, and indeed exclusive We have seen above what paina 
were taken by the most distinguished men of the nation, to 
establish a national stage ; to which they looked, not in the light 
of a frivolous amusement, but as a school for purifying and ele- 
vating the national language and literary taste, and also as a 
means of correcting vice by ridiculing it. In this view several 
clergymen wrote for the theatre. The Jesuit Bohomoloc wrote 
the first original comedies in 1757 ; other comedies, valuable as 
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pictures of the time, were written by bishop Kossakowski. Prince 
Czirtoryski we Lave mentioned above as a writer of dramas. Za- 
blocki, Lipinski, Oainski, Kowalaki, and others, transplanted the 
French masterpieces to the Polish stage, or imitated them. The 
actors, Boguslawski, Bielawski, and Zolkowski, wrote original 
pieces. Tragedies, mostly on subjects of Polish history, were 
written by Niemeewiez, Felinski, Dembowski, Slowacki, Kto- 
pinski, Hofmann, and F. Wenzyk, whose "Glinski" is considered 
as the best Polisk production of this kind. The most popular 
comedies in recent tiroes are by count Predro, who is called the 
Polish Moliire. The Polish stage is still richer in melo-dramas, 
especially rural pictures in a dramatic form ; of which Niem- 
cewiez's piece, " John Kochanowski," is a fine specimen. 

As it respects novels, tales in prose, and similar productions, 
the literature of Poland has been much less overwhelmed with 
this species of writing, in which mediocrity is so easy and per- 
fection so rare, than that of their neighbours the Rusaiana. Wo 
think this can easily be accounted for. They possess few, for the 
same reason that the English are so rich in them. Domestic life, 
the true basis of the modern novel, has no charms in Poland. 
The whole tendency of the nation is towards public life, splen- 
dour, military fame ; theirs are not the modest virtues of private 
retirement, but the heroic deeds of public renown. The beauty, 
the spirit, the influence of their women, ia generally acknow- 
ledged ; but that female reserve and delicacy which draws the 
thread of an English novel through three volumes, would be 
looked for in vain in Poland. Niemcewicz, however, published 
in 1827 an historical novel, " John of Trenczyn," which is con- 
sidered as a happy imitation of Scott. Others were written by 
count Skarbeek, Among the novels, which present a psycholo- 
gical development of character, and a description of fashionable 
life, '■ The Intimations of the Heart'' is regarded as the principal 
work. It was written by the princess of Wirtemberg, daughter 
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of Aclam and IsalieUa Czartoryski. Anotter esteemed female 
writer is Clementina Hofmann, formerly Tanska. 

The Poles, although from a feeling of pride and patriotism 
naturally disposed to overrate the productions of their own liter- 
ature, are far from hcing defieient in critical judgment or in 
esalted ideas on the theory of the beautiful. The count Stanis- 
laus Potocki and Osaolinski, L, Oainski, Golanaki, and others, 
maintain a high rank in this department. 

Philosophy, as an abstract science, independently of its im- 
mediate application to subjects of real life, has never found more 
than a few votaries among the Poles. In the beginning of tho 
seventeenth century, Aristotle was translated into Polish by 
Petryei. For nearly two hundred years, the teachers of philoso- 
phy in the Polish universities stopped at Aristotle ; and a few 
commentaries on his Ethics and Politics composed, the whole 
philosophical literature of Poland. In the first years of our own 
century, Jaronski and Seianawski made an attempt to introduce 
the philosophy of Kant ; but although the cause appeared to be 
in the best hands, they met with little success. Galuchowski, a 
&erman philosophical writer of merit, is a Pole by birth ;°* as 
also Trentovski and Cieszkowski, followers of Hegel, who prefer 
the German for their organ.'" 

For the study of polite literature and the Slavic languages 
during this period, Warsaw was the principal seat ; for philology 
and the esact sciences, the university of Wilna. This learned 
institution had taken special pains in respect to tho necessary 
elementary hooks for the study of the classical languages ; and 
was distinguished by its able professors Groddek, Bobrowski, 

" Anthor of the work Die PhilosejiMe in ihrem Verhdltnisse sum Leben 
ganzer VOlier, Erlangen 1822. 

'° The first wrole Gevndlagc der uaiverssUen FkilosopUe, Karlsruh 1837 ; 
ihe second, Frolegnmena xur Ilislariosophie, Fetlin 1838. 
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and Zukowski, The former, a scliolar of high reputation, in 
addition to several philological works, translated Buttman's 
G-reok Gi'ammar into Polish ; the latter puhlished also a 
Greek and a Hebrew Granimar, In the oriental languages Sen- 
kowski at St, Petersburgh is distinguished ; and count Kzewuski 
at Vienna had great desert in connection with the periodical 
work, Fwndgrvb^i den Orients. 

In consequence of the grand-duko Constantine's predilection 
for mathematics, an nndue share of attention, after the erection 
of a kingdom of Poland under his administration, was paid in 
schools to the exact or empirical seienoes; undue we call it, 
heeause on account of its excess, the moral and literary pur- 
suits of the pupils were necessarily neglected. Mathematics, 
during this wliole period, were taught hj several eminent men ; 
by John Sniadecki, who is at the same time considered as a 
model in respect to style and language; by Poczohut, Zaho- 
rowski, Czech, Eogalinski, and others. In the same departments 
the names of Twardowaki, Polinski, and Konkowaki, must be 
honourably mentioned. Count Sierakowski wrote a classical 
work on architecture ; and the learned Polish Jew Stern is cele- 
brated over all Europe as the inventor of aritlimetical and agri- 
cultural machines. Count Chodkiewicz and Andrew Sniadecki 
arc distinguished chemists. Natural philosophy, although leas 
studied, had ab!e professors in H, Osinski and Bystrzycki ; 
natural history, more particularly botany and zoology, in Kluk and 
Jundzill. Medicine, until the middle of the last century, was in 
Poland exclusively in the hands of foreigners, especially Germans 
and French;*' since then several gifted Poles have devoted 

" See Dr. Connor's History of Poland, 1698. Even as late as the close 
of the seventeenlh century, the Poles were barbarians enongh la loolt npon the 
profeegion of a phyf ician wkh contcirpt. They Imd however in earlier times 
some very celebrcted physicians, as Mnrtin of Olkusc, Feiis of I.owira, and 
SlmtliiuB, who was called lo Spain to rave the life of Pliiiip II, and even to 
the Turkish sultan Suliman II. 
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national schnol Lft Islyrl fttltk 

Dziarkowski, P y M 1 d th t I t 1 

here The uni ty f W 1 w th m t 1 b t d h 1 f 
medical science. 

Among the reflecting statesmen of Poland, in the second 
decennium of our century, there hegan to he a great deal of 
attention hestowed on national economy and its various hranches ; 
more especially on studies connected with agriculture, as being 
the seieace most applicable to the present wants of the country. 
Polafld being the most estensive plain in Europe, and for the 
most part of a very rich and fertile soil, the Poles would seem 
destined by nature to he an agricultural people. We cannot 
hut observe here, that from this very circumstance, the wretched 
state of the labouring classes is placed in a still more etriking 
light The interests of agricultural science have been promoted 
by different societies, and several able treatises on those subjects 
have been published ; although it does not appear that any new 
theory or principles have been started. Of all the branches of 
moral science, political economy has met in Poland with the 
moat disciples. Valuable statistical works on Poland ia the 
Polish language have been written hy Staszye, honourably men- 
tioned above ;'* by Slawiarski, and others. Swiencki in his ' Ge- 
ography of ancient Poland,' Surowiccki in his ' History of the 
Polish towns and peasantry,' give very valuable statistical no- 
tices ; and the ' Journey to Constantinople and Troy' by count 
Eaczynski, contains an exact statistical account of Podolia and 
the Ukraine. 

The science of law must ever have heea in a melancholy 
state in a country like Poland. Poland proper has always been 
governed hy statutes and consiitutions, sanctioned hy the diet. 

" Pagp 278. 
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These were either founded on ancient usages, coMSwefWifiwes, or 
occasioned hy particular circumstances. The towns were gov- 
erned according to tie code of Magdeburg. In Lithuania the 
ancient Lithuanian statutes, collected in 1529, prevailed and 
still prevail, if not in collision with any intervening ukasefi^ In 
the other provinces, the laws of the respective monarchies to 
which they are annexed, are in force. Thus the different por- 
tions of Poland are governed in aeeordance with seven different 
systems of law/* Under the administration of the last king of 
Poland, which was so rich in improvements, a general code of 
laws was also planned, and projects were prepared by able states- 
men and lawyers ; but they were all rejected hy the diet of 1777. 
Under the llussian administration, preparation was made from 
the very beginning for the introduction of a new code ; but the 
first project of a criminal code presented hy the council of state, 
was likewise rejected hy the diet of 1820. A portion of the 
civil code was accepted in A. D. 1825 ; hut the complete code, 
which was ready for publication in the year 1830, had not, so far 
as we are informed, been introduced before the outbreak of the 
revolution. The administration of justice in Poland is about as 
bad as in Russia ; being nothing but one great system of bribery 
and corruption. Of the judges of the lower courts, two thirds 
are elected ; one third of these, and all the officers of the higher 
tribunals, are appointed hy the government. In former times 
the profession of a lawyer, as well as that of a physician, 
was considered in Poland as degrading and unworthy of a noble- 
man. These two professions were not indeed prohibited hy law, 
like that of traders, — for a nobleman who retailed '■ hy yards or 
by pints," legally lost his rank, — but custom had made all those 

°= This code is freqaenllji called the code of Leo Sapieha, the sub-chan- 
cellor of Lkhiiania, who in A. D. 1598 translated it ftom the White Rqs- 
sian into the Polish language. 

" See Eevue Ertcyclopediqm, Oct. 1897, p. ai9. 
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occupations which were the source of pecuniary profit, equally 
tho objects of contempt. There was even a time, '' when it was 
reckoned a matter of indifference for a nobleman to understand 
arithmetic." ^^ In modem times tte ideas on this subject Lave 
of course changed ; tlie study of law is no longer despised, 
especially in its necessary eonneetion with the administration of 
justice. Slotwinski in Cracow, Bantkie and Maciejowski in 
Warsaw, were esteemed as teachers of law, IVe shall hereafter 
have occasion to mention the valuable work of the latter on this 
subject. The Homan law, both civil and criminal, was studied 
in the universities, as well as the law of nature and nations; 
which latter, in the case of this unhappy country, has been for 
more than seventy years so cruelly violated. 

It is a singular fact, that although, down to the year 1818 
when the Russian government interfered to prevent it, foreign 
travel was one of the favourite means of education among the 
Polish nobility, their literature exhibits hardly any books of 
travels. A few were formerly written in Latin or French ; 
among the latter wc mention John Potocki's ' Travels for the 
purpose of discovering Slavic antiquit)!es,' Hamb, 1795. In more 
modern times count Raczynski has published the ' Journal of 
his travels to Constantinople and the plain of Troy,' richly em- 
bellished with illustrations, mentioned above." A view of Great 
Britain was given in 1828 by Ljach Sajrma, under the title 
Anglia i Szkocya. 

"■ See Letlers on Poland, p. 103. 

" Brealau 1891. The same author published John Snbieski's Lelters, a 
work read ihroughout ail Europe in lis French IronalatioQ by count Plater and 
Salvandy. A whole series of Memoirs, among which arc fKimc of great im- 
porlance for Polish hislory, for iratnnce those of Passek, of Wybicki, of 
Kolonlaj, etc- owe their publication to the gciietous liberality of this Itiie 
nobleman. 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 
Ffoni tlie Polish Revolution in 1830 to the present time. 

We have thus brought dowa the history of Polish literature 
to the year 1830 ; an epoch of glorious, although most melan- 
choly moment in the history of Poland. If the literature of a 
country could ever he regarded completely in ohstracto ; if it 
was not in intimate connection with the political fate and 
position of its country ; we would have commenced this period 
with the first combats of the Romantic and Classical schools, 
that is, about fifteen years earlier." But wiiile these fifteen 
years may be considered in some measure as the time of the 
fermentation of that spirit, wliich broke out in 1830 j this latter 
year — with its melancholy attempts on the part of Russia to 
crush all Polish nationality, by tlie annihilation of their higher 
seats of learning and the spoliation of all their libraries, as the 
principal means of cultivating it — forms only too distinctly an 
epoch, not only in Polish history in generalj but specially in 
Polish literature. 

The state of the country on the whole in the beginning of 
1830 was not unprosperous. The cruel wrongs inflicted on the 
Poles since 1815 were all in express violation of a constitution, 
which mot with the approbation of Kosciuszko and the best of the 
nation. A noble individual, or a high-spirited people, can more 

"" We do not know exactly from what point the Polish literary historians 
after Bentkowski date the period of the present literatnre ; as we have not 
been able to get a view of Wiszniewski'a Hietmja lileratury Folskie}, 
Cracow 1840. We 'are even not certain, whether the works on literary history, 
which J, B. Rakowiccki End Prof. Aloya Osinski were said to be preparing 
about the same time, have ever appeared. 
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ea \y uhm t t nj t 1 w than to arbitrary despotism. 

Z^ 21 J & G- a d Duk 1 In t>l ^^ 'o keep a single Husstan 
Id nPlnllytlitm f the constitution they eould 
b tb nly f u t Le ally the press was free. 

Xt Uj "P \ d uld ha d f d d herself by her charter 
a^ tnyabt j tfl ign or his viceroy. It 

w uld n h w that n th peated infringoments of 

th n ttut n ani th d t 1 tioa of the laws by the 
nm nt d d nt b t 'h to induce the Poles to 

n u t n tb fi and b t 1 behaviour of the Russian 

gnlm ndftlK n 1 and military officers high 
ndlwwh p fig yhdl g made them the objects of 
dp nt n pt Tl nn 1 t M w indeed present, during 
th E n adm t t n n f the most revolting pictures 
wh h 1 f y h b t And th d a, that it owes its darkest 
shades principally to the reckless despotism of one individual, 
serves only to make them appear still darker. 

The war, which called into exercise all the mental faculties of 
the nation, put a stoj ot course to all 1 terary aetiiity but even 
during the more quiet period wh ch immediately soci,eeded it — 
the quietness of a cemetery — the dcjeettd 'pints of the nation 
whose noblest sons an interval ot tw) jear had ri.ndered 
prisoners, esiles, or Cfrpses are ea ly to be perceived in the 
results of their intellectual jursuita V smill \olime cynta n 
ing three poems by Niemcewieca and Alickiewicz was printed m 
1833 at Leipzig. It is the swan likp mebdy of tl o aged poet 
whilst the younger celebrates the esploita ot his valiant brethren. 
To the poems of the latter, (three volumes Pans 1828,) a fourth 
volume was added, containing the riper productions of his man- 
hood. The late vice president of Warsaw, Xavier Bronikowski, pub- 
lished at the same time Polnisdie Miscdlen in the German language 
at Nuremberg, A number of Polish literati were gathered at 
Paris, A work, intended to contain about twelve volumes, with 
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the title Souvenirs de la Pdogne^ historiqi^, staiistique, et 
literaire, was announced in that city ; for the printing offices at 
homo were of course closed against the espression of all patriotio 
feelings. The fifteen printing eatablisliments at Warsaw issued 
in the year 1832, from March to December, only sisty-three 
works. 

Tho universities of Warsaw and Wilna were broken up ; and 
the rich libraries of these institutions were carried to St, Peters- 
burgh. The emperor declared openly, that it should be his aim 
to annihilate all traces of Folish nationality, and to metamor- 
phose it into a Russian people. Even the lower schools were in 
great part deprived of their funds, and changed to Russian 
government schools. After some years of utter privation as to 
all means of higher instructiou, a new university for the Polos 
was founded at Kief; of course on a Russian model and in a 
Russian spirit. In a most consistent and energetic manner tho 
language and the national peculiarities of the country were 
every where checked and persecuted ; and attempts of every 
kind were made to replace them by Russian customs and the 
Russian language. The union of tho Greek and Catholic 
churches was dissolved ; and in that way thousands were com- 
pelled to join the Russian church. In the higher schools prizes 
were sot forth for the best essays in the Russian language ; and 
in 1833 a law was made, that after 1834 no Pole could hope for 
employment in the Russian service, without a complete know- 
ledge of tho Russian language. In the White Russian provinces, 
so called, that is in Lithuania, Podolia, and Volhynia, — countries 
which formerly had been under Russian dominion, and are still 
inhabited by a Lithuanian and Russian peasantry, while the 
nobility is Polish, — these severe and arbitrary measures were 
surprisingly successful in respect to the youth then in training ; 
and the minister of the School department, Ouwarof, in his 
report of 1839, expressed his satisfaction in the strongest terras. 
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But Poland as a whole was far from giving satisfaction to 
the government. There was indeed a certain stoppage of mental 
life, which seemed to favour its views. Literary productions 
were few in proportion to the former productiveness. In the 
year 1837, not more than 118 books were puhlished in the 
whole kingdom ; and of these only 75 were Polish ; the rest in 
Hebrew. The press and all other organs of public feeling were 
under the strictest control. Yet the very topics, which were 
chosen by the literati for their researches and commentaries, 
proved best of all that ibe love of their country was not extin- 
guished. The history of Poland became more than ever a chosen 
study. Private libraries and archives were searched for ma- 
terials ; and detached parts of the past, and single branches of 
history, were made the subjects of a closer examination and 
research, than had ever before been devoted to such topics 
among this active and restless people. One of the most impor- 
tant works, issued immediately after the revolution, was Prof. 
Maciejowski's History of the Slavic Legislatures,"^ It was well 
received by the numerous German and Slavic scholars, who 
devote themselves to similar pursuits ; but they soon found that 
it did not fully satisfy the claims of the deeper criticism of our 
days. It has come finally to be considered rather as a prepara- 
tory work, which was shortly afterwards partially completed by 
another production of the same author : " Contributions to the 
History of Slavic events, literature, and legislation."*' A. work 
by J. Hobe, " On the Slavic rights of inheritance," appeared 

" Ilialoiya praviodaasta Slairanskieh, Warsaw 1833-1835. 

" Famietniki djezach, pismiertnietarie i pramodainstwie Slowian, War- 
saw 1838. A German traniilalion appeared in 1849, at St. Peleraburg : 
DeakwHrdigkeiten Cher die Bfgebmsse, das Schriftv>esen, und die Gesttz- 
gehung der Slaven. — The Kame author published more recently a work on the 
ancient bialory of Poland and Lithuania : Fiermolne dxieje Fohki i Litmy, 
etc. Warsaw 1846. 
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aljout the samo time ; also, a publication of the oldest Sliivio 
documents relating to law by Prof. Kucharski.'" 

Aa valuable monographs must be mentioned, the history of 
queen Barbara Radziyil, from sources hitherto unknown, by M. 
Balinski, who wrote also a history of Wiliia ; the biographies of 
the Iletmans, by Zegota Pauli ; a history of I'osen, by Lukasze- 
wicz ; of Lithuania, by Th. Narbutt ; of Poland in the first half 
of the sisteenth century, by Maraczewski ; historical and topo- 
graphical descriptions, relating also to language and manners, by 
Przczdziecki and by Kraszewski. We may also notice here 
the History of the Latin Language in Poland, by Dr. Macher- 
zynski; a book considered as a mine of erudition and useful 
knowledge. To it is annexed a list of all the different editions 
of the Classics published in Poland. We learn from it; that 
Cicero's works have been edited there, either complete or in par- 
ticular portions, not less than forty-five times ; first as early aa 
A. D. J500, at Cracow. Horace also has appeared eight times, 
first in 1521; Ovid four times, first in IS29 ; Virgil six times, 
first in 1642. 

The publication of early chronicles, for the purpose of ren- 
dering them more accessible to the public, was continued. That 
of Lemberg was edited by D. Zubrzycki in 1844 ; that of Cra- 
cow, by Maeynski in 1845.'" Archseological researches have con- 
tinued to escite an interest. Tho dust of centuries has been 
shaken from many a valuable doouraent ; and there have been 
published in succession, A. Grabowski's HistorieaS Antiquities of 
Poland,'* the Antiquities of Galicia by Zegota Pauli,''' and a 



'" Najdaaniejsze pamniki praio Slomanakick, Warsaw 183S. 

' MucikowBki's valuable Hlalory of the University of Ci'acow has been 

tinned above, p. 332. 

' Slarozylnoscisci historyczne PoJskie, Cracow 1840. 

= Sliimiiilnoscie GalUcyiski'.Crxci-w 1841- 
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work on Polish Archaiology by count EustaceT." li 
also the Collection of important historical Documenta, edited in 
1847;'^ and a series of numismatic publications, by Lelewel, 
who wrote in exile, by Poplinski, by Ig. Zagoraki and E. Rasta- 
wiecki, and above all by count E. Raczynski," The patriotic 
exertions of this nobleman, who has caused many a valuable old 
manuscript to be printed ; and who has never seemed to be 
afraid of any sacrifice, when the promotion of science and litera- 
ture is concerned ; deserve the highest praise, and ought to servo 
as a model to others of noble name. 

Church history also, a department hitherto entirely neglect- 
ed, in Poland, has begun to receive some small degree of atten- 
tion in the present period. Joseph Lutasoewicz wrote a history 
of the Bohemian Congregations in Poland.'^ in 1835; and in 
1846 a history of the Helvetian (Calvinistic) Confession in Lithu- 
ania. Count Valerian ICrasinski, who found a home in England, 
has likewise published a history of the Reformation in Poland, 
ia the English language." 

The history of recent times cannot be expected to be written 
in Poland ; where the pen is chained, even if the mind keeps 
itself unfettered. The republic of Cracow, until about ten years 
ago, enjoyed a certain degree of liberty. It could have become 
the asylum of Polish literature and science ; but it became only 
too soon the battlefield of political passions and combats. Some 

" Ssvt otana trodta ArcireologU Krajeate}, VVilna 1849. 

" Published al the same lime in French; Medaillee dc Fuhigue etc. 
Posen 1838 ; a splendid work. 

" Kodex diplomaiycxny Polski, Warsaw \M1. 

" Thia is the appellation of the Lnlherans in PolanJ, 

" Historical Sketch of ihe rise, progress, and decline of the Reformation in 
Poland, and of the influeuce which the Scriptural doctrines have exereiaed on 
Ihal country in literary, moral, and politicHi respects. By Counl Valeiian 
KrEslnski. Vol. I.Lnnii. laso. 
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of her scholars however kept thomselvea entirely aloof from the 
strife. Macherzinski's atid Muezkowski's learned works, already 
mentioned above ; a history of Polish Literature by AVisznewski ; 
and a now Polish Diotionary, by Trajanski ; were the immediate 

New works of travels have been written by Kraezewski and 
Holawinski ; the former describing the South of Russia, and the 
latter bis pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; both were published 
in 1845. A book of travels on Siberia, a land bo seldom chosen 
for a tour of pleasure, had preceded them." 

Modern history, we have said, cannot be expected to be 
written in Poland. This remark leads us at once to the litera- 
ture of Polish Emigrants, as it is generally called, which has 
sprung up in Paris. Since the revolution of 1830, this capital 
has been the principal seat of Polish literary activity. One of 
tlie first works of importance published there was Maurice Moch- 
Eacki's History of the Polish iasurreetion ; which excited among 
his own countrymen a new and passionate feud. MochnacM's 
name bad been favourably known as the author of a work on the 
Polish literature of the nineteenth century f and as the able edi- 
tor of several periodicals. His political misfortunes, however, and 
especially the circumstance that he had been compelled to appear 
alternately as the tool of the grand duke Con Stan tine, and as the 
victim of his hatred, made him a subject of distrust to his 
countrymen, although he had fought with bravery in the revolu- 
tion. He died in France when not yet thirty years old. His 
scattered writings wero published in 183G by A. Jelowicki, one 
of the patriotic family of that name ; who bad been deeply 
implicated in the revolution, and lived as fugitives in Paris. A 

■" IViadamosci o Sybervi przez J. K. 1838. 

'" O LiteriituTze Folskiey id loiriu ilzieiBklnaalj/m, Warsaw 1630 ; pub- 
lisheJ a few days before the outbreak of ihe Revolmiou. 
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printing office, whicii theyliave founded there, serves for the pub- 
lication of Polisli worka. 

Another work on the recent events was written by Wratnow- 
ski, who published a history of the insurrection in Volhyiiia, 
Paris, 1837. An animated picture of the time, which appeared 
three years ago, under the title, " Representation of the national 
spirit in Poland," by Ojczyczniak,^ ' exhibits strong passions in 
the author , a glowing and certainly not unnatural hatred 
agamst tlie great powers ; but a still niore violent one against 
hia demo<.)atu countrymen, to whom he imputes the perdition of 
the good cause A history of the Polish insurrection, publish- 
ed by 8 B Gfnorow=ki in the English language, Lond, 1839, is 
written m the same violent and prejudiced spirit. 

The Slavio press in Paris lias been especially productive in 
periodicals ; all of them replete with passion and hatred against 
their oppressors ; some of them conducted not without talent. 
The Reme Slave, the Mlada Polska (young Poland), the 
Cronika Emigracyi Fohlde} (Polish Emigrant's Chronicle), 
and the Polish Vademecum edited by N. U. Hoffmann, may be 
named here. From the latter wo learn, that, from 1831 to 
1837 among the Polish emigrants in France, nine died in duels 
and fourteen by suicide, 

Joachim Lelewel, whose literary activity belongs rather to 
the preceding period, while that now under consideration was 
partly the result of his politicai career, lives still at Brussels, 
where he has recently published (1849) a work on the civil rights 
of the Polish peasantry. He attempts to demonstrate, that the 
oppression and the debased condition of this class came upon 
them along with the introduction of Oliristianity ; and represents 
the Romish clergy, whose advantage it was to keep up this state 
of things, as the principal enemies of the peasantry. Lelewel's 

" Wiserunki Ditszy naroduinej, Paris 1847. 
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writings have wielded a more decided influence in Poland than 
those of any other nijlern autlior The tcndu ej of all his h ^tori 
cal investigation's cicn whi,n apparently w thout anj such design 
has been since tht. very beginning cf the liussian lommion to 
undermine their poner and the gnat abilitj witl which he 
eontrivcd to veil hinta t) di&gui^e reniarks and to folliw out 
under a harmless mask a certain and fixed purpose had earnei 
him twenty or thirty years ago the name of the le&uit of 

It remains now to give a general survey of the progress of 
Polish belles-kttiei dur ng tic la^>t twenty years and also of 
those mixed publications which excite a general interest Here 
wc must not omit to mention the " Evening Hours of a Pil- 
grim," "a hook which, in a sprightly style and a peculiarly inter- 
esting way, gives a good deal of information as to the literary 
and mental condition of Poland, and the much-lauded revival 
of letters during the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowski. 

But perhaps the most interesting production of this period 
is Adam Mickiewicz's course of Lectures on Slavic literature 
and the condition of the Slavic nations, delivered in French 
at Paris, where he had found employment as a professor in the 
College do Franco.^' The deep enthusiasm whioh pervades 
these lectures, the mental excitement by which they would seem 
to have been dictated from beginning to end, forbid us to con- 
aider them in the ordinary light of a mere course of instruction 
oa the subject to which they relate. But there is no other work 
more full of ideas, or richer in thought ; it is the reasoning of a 
poet, and a poet's way of viewing the world. The one great 

"' Wiecs;orypielgTzyma,Vs.t\al831. 

"^ This work appeared at the same time in German, accompanied with a 
preface by the author, written exprcaaly for the German edition. The German 
title 13 VorUsuvgea Hier Stavische Literatur Jind ZuaUtnde in den Jahrea 
1840-1844. 4vo!b. Leipzig 1843-44. 
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principle of these lectures again is Fanslaiisin, — Pan&Kvism 
spiritualized ind idealized and therefore in a shipe whirh tin 
inspire little foar to others m leipect to their owa nationality, 
although it can never excite tliur ajrapathiei Mitkiewicz still 
idolizes Napoleon, and piopheaies a resolution of tliL. world a 
new revolution a torch to illumine the world, he him '.elf is 'a 
spark, ftllen from that torch ,' his mission la to prophesy to the 
world the coming events " as a living witness of the new revela- 
tion," Although these prophecies are not strictly political, we 
can see plainly, that in the expectation of the prophet this new 
revolution will consist in " the union of the force of Slavic genius, 
with the knmdedge of the West " (Erance) ; by which of course 
the intermediate Tcutouio principle must he crushed. 

In purely poetical creations, this great poet shows his full 
power. In a heautiful tale, Pan Tadeusz, " Sir Thaddeus," (Paris 
1834,) which, though in verse, may he considered as a novel, he very 
graphically described the civil and domestic life existing in Lithu- 
ania immediately before the war of 1812; and gave also further 
evidence of his genius by several smaller poems. He is, however, 
not very productive ; a striking peculiarity of Slavic poets. 

The principal poets of the modern romantic school in Po- 
land, of which Mickiewiez must bo considered the founder, are 
the following : 

A, E. Odynieo and Julian Korssak, both chiefly known by 
happy translations from the English ; but also not without crea- 
tive power of their own. Anton Malezeski is the author of a po- 
etical tale, Maria ;'* perhaps the most popular production of the 

" Muma, first pubUehed at Wnrsaw 1825 ; nflerwards in several different 
edilioiie, Dinong which mny be meiilioned bere one ptepnied by Bielowsfci, 
Lerab. 1838 ; and one by Btockhaua and Avoiiariua, Leipz. and Paris 1844. 
A beautifal German translation appeared in [be same year at Leipzig: Maria, 
aus deiii Poliiischeii des A. Makzeskj von K. R. Vogel. 
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Polish literature. It is a touching family legend, traditional in 
the noble house of Potocki in Volhynia ; but transposed by 
Malozeski to the Ukraine, and connected in that way with graphic 
descriptions of this latter country. Malezeski lived a life of 
wild adventures; and died young, not yet 34 years old, in 1836. 

The Ukraine appears to he, on tho whole, one of the favourite 
theatres for the romantic school of Polish poets. Zaleski, Go- 
sezynski, Grabowski, all of them poets of more than ordinary 
talents, give us pictures of this country, alternately sweet and 
rough, wild and romantic. There must necessarily be some 
mixture of attractive and repulsive elements here even for native 
poets ; for the common people are Russians, and hate the Polish 
nobility as their oppressors. Nevertheless Thomas Pjdura, an- 
other of the young Polish school, chose even the dialect of the Ru- 
thenian peasantry for his songs. Another Polish poet who has 
selected the Ukraine for the theatre of mist of h o tales, is 
Michael Czaykowski ; he too is eonsidcri-d as standing at the 
head of the novel writers of his country His legends of the 
Kozaks,*' his tales, Wernyhora,^' Kirdzuh, the Hetman of the 
Ukraine," etc. manifest a more than common talent 

To the poetical literature of the Polish emigrants belong fur- 
tlicr the works of A, Gorecki, Garczinski J '^lawicki, but, above 
all, of count Ignatius Krasinski ; not the s^me m dividual who 
wrote a history of tho Reformation in Poland in the English 
language.^' He is by laauy of his countrymen considered as 
their greatest living poet. Most of his productions ire enveloped 



" PuHTp-esci KosacMc. Far. 1S37. A Germnii trons!ati 


mi by Miiisbej-g, 


Glognii 1838. 




"" Paris 1838 ; a German trnnslalion, Leipj. 1841. 




" The iwo latler appeatsd at Paris in 1838 and 1841, ar 


,<\ wei-e [ransiateu 


into Ftench and German. 




" See above, p. 290. 
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in a certain mystical atraospliere, wlitcli renders a commentary 
necessary in order to understand them. Two dramatic poems, 
one called, in contrast to Dante, " The Undirine Comedy ;" the 
other, " Irydion," an illustration of Schiller's stern apothegm, 
that " the history of the world is the itidgment of the world ;" ' • 
are regarded as his most powerful productions •" 

Meanwhile this department of literature m Poland itself, haa 
taken, in some of its hranches, the same 'trietly national direc- 
tion which characterizes the Ku'ssian and Bohemian tendencies 
of modern times. Many of the publications., which are reckoned 
under belles-lettres, are nothing better than drawing-room pro- 
ductions, so called, meant to satisfy the immediate wants of the 
reading world. Count Skarbek, J. Krascewski, F. Barnatowicz 
(ob, 1838), K. Korweil, Szabranski, and others, are popular novel 
writers. Among the poets we mention the same Szabranski, 
Nowasielski, Zialinski, Ales, Groza, Burski, and, above all, Lu- 
eian Siemienski and A. Bielowski. The latter, along with Ka- 
mienski, is the translator of Schiller. Count Viazent Kicinski 
translated \ ctor Hugo and HoUwmsk Shakspeare As uc 
cessful dramat c wr ters are named the ounts Fredro Kotzen 
owski St Jaozowik etc 

Of aa ent rely nat al ehara,oter are all the product ona of 
Wlad 'jhs "Wocck who de otel hs 1 fe pnno pally to the 
study of tl t ant | t es of h s Co ntry and ts lang lage In 
1838 he p bl shed an tere t nf, eol e t on of old Pol h ] ro 
verbs ' s erj,l h ator eal tales ^cittercd n Annuils a 

•* ' D e We ^eael ch e 9 d 3 W 1 h 

" IS boska Ko ediia Fa s 1833 d 13 C d De u e Ic 
Eamodie, nua dem Polnischenvon K. Batomiebi.Leipz. 1841, — Irydion,Fai. 
1836. Thislatler has been Iwice translated into German, Leipz. 1839, nn J 
Berlin 1346. 

" Slarozyiney wiessei % XI go XVI go i XVII gn wieko. Tlie author 
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greater work, entitled " Domestic Sketches ;" and another on 
Polish Woman ;'= all of them illustrations of Polish life and 
manners at certain times, and resting on an historical foundation. 
A rich collection of traditions and popular legends was published 
by the sarae scholar in 1839,*' This important national feature 
has at last excited some attention among the Polish scholars. Id 
1838 a collection of the songs of the people in the country adjacent 
to the Bug was puhliahed.'* Another appeared in the same year, 
prepared hj the poets Siemienski and Bielowski (Prague 1838), 
with the title Sum/.i, i. e. Elegies,"^ being Polish translations of 
Malo-Eussian popular songs. The great and simple beauty of 
this poetry of the Kozaks surprised the literary world. But 
Wolcicki and Zcgota Pauli were the first who gave their atten- 
tion to the really Polish Lckhian popular songs, i, e. songs of the 
peasantry in Masuria and Podlachia, the grand duchy of Posen, 
the territory of Cracow, etc. of which, until then, the existence 
was hardly known.'' 

It would almost seem as if the Russian government, in pla- 
cing all the evidences of the mental activity of its Polish subjects 
under its strictest guardianship, was ready to supply also the 
supposed want of popular poetry. There was recently published 
at Warsaw a colleotioa of ballads, sixty-nine in number, devoted 
to the praise of all the sovereigns of Russia, from Eurik to Alex- 
ander. These ballads are in the popular tone, and were sold 

had published a eimikr work before. Polish proverbs have also been collected 
by Knapshi and Rysiiiski. 

'" Zaryay domowe, Warsaw IB4I ; and Niewasly PoUhie, Wars. 1844. 

"^ Kkchdy, Siarozytnye pomviesci i jiodania ludu Folskigo iSusi,'WaTBavi 
1837. 

" Fieani iada hielackrohaiov}, MoxuroiB i Bash nail Buga, Lemb 1 838. 

" Damn, Danika, means thuaglit, and is the name of ihe elegiac, mostly 
historical, ballads of ihe Malo-Russian people. 
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cheap. '^ Wliat degree of popularity tlioy may have obtained, wc 
are unable to say." 

"^ The title is Spiewy kistoiycine Ctaaretica Baseyialiieso, i. e, Ilistorical 
songs of the Russian emperors. 

'= The English reader will find further information on Polish litetalure in 
Bowring's Introduction to his Polish Anlhology, Lond. 1827 ; in Ljnch Szyrma's 
Letlers on Poland, puhlished in London ; and jn an article on Polish Litera.. 
lure in the Foreign Quarterly Reyiew, Vol. XXV. No, 49. These ure the 
only sources in the English language with which we are aoquaiiiled. 

In grammatical and leiical works the Polish language is yery rich; bat 
the interesl which the English haye recently ahown for the fate of the Poles 
eeems not lo extend to their language. The following are the principal works. 
Ghamuaes: in German, Krumholz Folaiache Granaaatik, Brealau 1797, 
Ctb edit. Ausiag aus Kopcxynalcfs l?rnramo((i, von Polafuss, Brealau 1794. 
MrongoviuH Fola. Sjrracklehre, Konigsb 1794, and in several alleted editions, 
under diflerenl titlea ; last edition Danzig 1836. Szumski'a Poln. Graiam. 
Posen 1830, Valer's Grammatik der Poln. SpracAt, Halle 1807. Bantkie 
Foln. GTammatik attached lo hia Dictionary, Breslau 18(l8-ls34. SzrKeniawa 
Wartfarschangslelire der polnischeit Spraclie, Leinberg and Lenigo 1842^3. 
PopUnski Folniecke Grammat'k, Liaaa 3836 ; last edition 1S40, Stostakow- 
fikiego PoUJia Gramm. Triemi^ne 18iG. Schieweck Grammatik der. Pol- 
nischett Spruelie. Fransladl and Nensladi 1847. lu French, Kopczynshi 
Essai ttane grnmrnaire Folotiaise, Wars. 1S07. Trambczynski Gfammiiiique 
ratBonnee de la langue Polonaief, new edit. Warsaw 1793. 

Deoiiokaeies, in German and French. The most useful are, Mrongovius 
HaadaOeterhuck drr Poln. Sprache, latest edit. Danz. 1833. Tree Feanz- 
PBln.-ileutecl,es WOrierhaeh, in several editions from 174S io 1831. J. V. 
Bantkie Taschenaurterhuch der Poln. Sprache, (German and French,) Brea- 
kn and Vl'ars. in several editions from 1805 to 1819, Slownik Francusto- 
Pohki, Biclionmre Polonais Fiai-iak, Berlin and Leipzig 1839-45 Did 
Folonaii-Fear,^iiia, 2 vola, l8mo. Paris 1844. J. A. E. bihinidt, Hauveaa. 
Bictionaire porlalif Fmnqals et Palaaais, Zerbsl 1847. Poiuisch-Deutscliea 
Taachenworierlitch, von Jordan, Leipzig 1845. — Standard svoris for the Inn 
guage are the etymological dielionaries : G. S. Bantkie SIoibdiI iloUailny 
iez. pot. i. niem. Breslau I80G, and Linde's Slownik res. pul Wars Ib07-H 
Fiir other philological wuiks, see Sdiairoiik's Geschkhte der Sliiv. f-pj-. p 410. 
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LA.NGCAGES OF TIIK SOKAlSIAN-VIiNBES IN LUyATIA, 
AKD OF OTJIER VENDISH Ti:iJ5]':ri HOVf EXTINCT. 

The nortli-eastern part of Germany, as far west as the Elbe 
and Satle was from tin, fifth tj the tenth century, almost exclu- 
snely mhaVitid !-y nati ns ot the Slavic laoe Various Teu- 
ton L tribes— amoflj, thim the Burgundiani the Suevi, Herull, 
m J Hcrmundi ri — had before this tiken up tl t rai y 
leicealoDo theBiltie bitwpen the \i'*t la nd th Elb In 
thy ^reit migration of the A' at e Euro] nat wh h f 

nearly two centuiies k jt m mot n ill E p f m th I y 
Ocean to the Want c and extended e\cn t tl n th of At a 
tie warlike German nations m vol t wards the south-west, and 
bl-iYic tribes traversing the Danube and "V istula, in immense 
mult tudei took poaoessioii of the i, untrics which they left. 
ThjsLwLn came ov r tho northern VistuK settled along the 
ista of the Baltic is far west as to the Elbe and Saale, and 
as far south as to the Erzgcbirge (Ore Mountains) on the borders 
of Bohemia. 

These Slavic tribes were called by the Germans, Wenden, 
Lat, Yertedi, for which we prefer iw English the form of Veiides, 
rather than that of IVends. It appears indeed that this name 
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was formerly applied by tlie G-ermans indiscriminately to all the 
Slavic nations with, wticli tlicy came in contact ; for the name 
Winden, Eng. Vindes, which is still, as wo have seen, the Ger- 
man appellation for the Slovenzi, or the Slavic inhabitants of 
Southern G-ermany, is evidently the same in a slightly altered 
form. The name of Wenden, Vendes, became, howeTer, in the 
course of time, a specific appellation for the northern German- 
Slavic tribes ; of which, at the present day, only a few meagre 
remnants are left. They were nevertheless once a powerful na- 
tion. Five independent branches must be distinguished among 
them. 

We first name the Ohotrites, the former inhabitants of the 
present duchies of Mecklenburg, and the adjacent country, west, 
north, and south. They were divided into the Obotrites proper, 
the Wagriana in Holstcin, and the Polabie and Linones on the 
banks of the Elbe and Leine ; but were united under a common 
chief or king. They and their eastern neighbours the Wiltzi, 
(Germ. Wilzen, Lat. Vdetaha,) with whom they lived in perpetual 
warfare, were the most warlike and powerful among the Vendish 
tribes. The Wiltzi or Pomeranians lived interspersed with the 
Kassubes, a Lekhish tribe, between the Oder and the Vistula, 
and were subjugated by the Obotrites in A. D. 782. It was 
however only by the utmost exertions, that these latter could 
maintain their own independence against their western and 
southern neighbours, the Germans. Conquered by Charlemagne, 
they regained their indopendcnoe under his successors, and cen- 
turies passed away in constant and bloody conflicts and alternate 
fortunes. In the middle of the twelfth century, however, they 
were completely subjugated by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria. He laid waste their whole country, destroyed most 
of the people, and compelled the few remaining inhabitants and 
their prince, to accept Christianity from his bloody hands. In 
A. I). 1167 he restored to this latter, whose name was Pribislaus. 
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a part of hia kingdom, and gave his daughter Matilda in mar- 
riage to tlie son of PrihislauB, wto, a few years later, was made 
a prince of the empire, and was tlius gained over to the G-erman 
cause. His descendants are the present dulies of Meclclenhurg ; 
and it is a memorable fact, that these princes are at the present 
day the only sovereigns in Europe of the Slavic race. G-crman 
priests and German colonists introduced the German language ; 
altliough we find that Bruno, the chief missionary among the 
Obotritcs, preached hefore them in their own language. The 
Slavic dialect spoken hy them expired gradually ; and probably 
without ever having been reduced to writing, except for the sake 
of curiosity when very near its extinction. The only documents 
of it, which have come down to us, are a few incomplete vocabu- 
laries, compiled among the Polabae and Linones, i. e. the inhab- 
itants adjacent to the Elbe, in Slavic Labe, and to the Leine, in 
Slavic Linctc. 

Long after the whole region was perfectly G-ermanized, a few 
towns in the eastern corner of the present kingdom of Hanover, 
were still almost exclusively inhabited by a people of Slavic raee, 
who in the seventeenth century, and even to the middle of the 
eighteenth, had preserved in some measure their language and 
habits. But, since the Germans were strongly prejudiced against 
the Vendish name, — the nations of this race, especially those in 
the western part of the German territories, being despised as 
subjugated tribes, and inferior in general knowledge and informa- 
tion, — they gradually renounced their national peculiarities. To- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, when Hennings, 
German pastor at Wustrow, took great pains to collect among 
them historical notices and a vocabulary of their language, he 
found the youth already ignorant of the latter, and the old peo- 
ple almost ashamed of knowing it, or at least afraid of being 
laughed at by their children. They took bis inquiries, and those 
of other intelligent persons, in respect to their ancient language 
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and usages, as intended to ridicule tliem, and denied at firtit any 
knowledge of those matters. We find, however, that preaching 
in the Vendish language of this region was still continued for 
some time later. Divine service was held in it for the last time 
at Wustrow, in the year 1751, According to the vocabularies 
whioii HenniDga and a few others collected, their dialect, like 
tliat spoken in Lower Lusatia, was nearly related to the Polish 
language ; partaking however in some peculiarities of the Bohe- 
mian, and not without some of its own,' 

The second great Vendish tribe, the Wiltzi or Pomeranians 
(Germ. Wilzen), also called Veletabse, were, as we said above, 
subjugated in A. D. 782 by the Obotrites ; and the country be- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula formed for more than a hundred 
and fifty years a part of the great Vendish kingdom. They re- 
gained, however, oven before the final dissolution of this latter 
in A. D. 1026, the partial independence of their own dukes j 
who attached, themselves to GEermany, and afterwards, under the 
name of the dukes of Pomerania, became princes of the empire. 
In the year 1124 the first Pomeranians were baptized by Otho, 
bishop of Bamberg ; and the place where this aet was performed, 
Ottosbrunnen {Otho's Well), which five hundred years ago was 
encircled by four lime-trees, is still shown to the traveller. As 
they received religion and instruction fi'om Gfermany, the infiu- 
ence of the German language can easily be accounted for. Gor- 
man colonists aided in spreading it throughout the whole coun- 
try. The last person who understood the old Pomeranian lan- 
guage, is said to have died in the year 1404. No trace of it 
remains, excepting only the names of places and persons, the 
Slavic origin of which can be recognized tliroughout all north- 
eastern Germany by the terminations in its, cnz, ik, or otv. In 



• Herder, in liis VniksUeder, commimicateil a popular balhd from ihis 
, Sec JJIeuilm- viid Kumt. Vr,l, Vli, |>, 12G, eJit. of 1697-30. 
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A, D, 1637 the line of tlie old Pomeranian dukes expired, and 
the country fell to Brandenburg, with the esoeption of that part 
which Sweden usurped at the peaee of Westphalia. The island 
of Eogen, which till A. D. 1478 had its own native princes, be- 
longed to this latter. It is the principal seat of German-Slavic 
antiiguities. The ancient Hugiaus and their gods are mentioned 
by Tacitus, and described by Saxo Gramiaaticus. The old 
chronicles and legends, founded on still older traditions, speak 
of a large and fioui'ishing city named Vinota on the small island 
Wollin, south-east of Rilgcn, once the principal seat of the western 
Slavic commerce, and, as Herder calls it, the Slavic Amsterdam, 
This city is said by some to have been destroyed by the Danes ; 
by others to have been ingulfed in the sea by the sinking of the 
ground beneath it. Modern inquirers, however, have doubted 
whether it ever existed : and, hard as it is to renounce the 
many poetical associations attached to such a subject,— so simi- 
lar to those which fill the mind in thinking of Pompeii and 
Ileroulancum, — their objections have not yet been satisfeotorily 
refuted. 

The third separate branch of the Vendiah stem were the Ukri- 
ana, or Border-Vendes, Germ. Vl^rn, from Vkraitia, border. 
They lived in the territory which afterwards became the mar- 
gravate of Brandenburg, and were divided iuto several tribes, as 
the Hevelli on the banka of the Havel, the Retarians, etc. Their 
situation waa such, that constant conflicta between them and the 
guardians or watch of the German frontiers, the Saxon margraves 
on the other side of the Kibe, were unavoidable. Theae served 
gradually to extend the German mardies or frontiers further and 
furtJier, until in the year 1134 Albert the Bear, count of Ascania, 
finally conquered the Vendes, The Slavic inhabitants of this 
region were cruelly and completely destroyed ; the country was 
rcpcopled by German and Dutch colonists, and given as a fief by 
the emperor to Albert the Bear, the first niargvave of Brauden- 
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burg. Brandenburg was the German form for Erannihor, the 
most considerable of tlie Vendisk cities, after which the country 
was called. Tiie names of places, many of them altered in a 
similar manner, are indeed the only weak traces of the Vendish 
language once spoken in this part of (xermtnj No tnhe of the 
Vendee seems to have heen si coniftoti-lj cxtingui'ihed ; the 
present inhabitants of Brandenburg bemg of as pure a German 
origin, as those of any other pait ot tieiminy 

The descendants of only two Vendish tribes Lave preserved 
their language ; and even these from powerful nations spread 
over the surface of at least 4800 j,cographital srjuare miles, have 
shrunk into the comparatively small n imher of scared} two hun- 
dred thousand individuals, now inhabitants of Upper and Lower 
Lusatia. Nearly all of them are peasants ; for the higher classes, 
even if Slavic blood perhaps runs in their veins, are completely 
Germanized. These tribes are the Sorahians, Lat. Soraba, Germ. 
Sorben, in Lusatia, divided into two different branches. They 
call themselves to this very day SeiTians, or rather (as also their 
brethren on the Danube) Serbs ; their language, the Serbish lan- 
guage. Although in fact two distinct tribes, and speaking dif- 
ferent dialects, yet their early history cannot well he separated. 
After the dissolution of the great kingdom of Thuringia by the 
Francs and Saxons in the year 1528, the Sorabiane, or Sorhie, 
took possession of the countries left by the Hermunduri, viz. the 
territory between the Harz mountains, the Saale, and the Erzgc- 
birge, and extended their dominion in a northern direction to the 
seats of their brethren, the Ukrians, and towards the east as 
far as to the region in which their near relations, the Lekhes, 
about the same time had settled. They made slaves of the few 
German inhabitants whom they found scattered through this 
country ; and, according to their industrious habits, began imme- 
diately after their arrival to cultivate the soil, to build cities, and 
to trade in the productions of the country. Although not strictly 
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a warlike people, tliey were able for several centuries to defend 
their frontiers against the frequent attacks of their German 
neigtibours on the other aide of the Saale, and to give them 
trouble in return. But tliey yielded before the arms of Charle- 
magne ; and after a short interval of renewed independence, they 
were completely subjugated and made tributary by Henry I. 
Their country, according to the German custom, was divided into 
maTches, and populated with German settlers. These latter 
more especially occupied the towns, and built villages among the 
woods and mountains ; whilst tlae Vcndcs, chiefly addicted to 
agriculture, continued to occupy the plains. But even on the 
plains, there soon arose the castles of German knights, their 
masters and oppressors ; and the Vendish population was by de- 
grees reduced to the miserable condition of serfs. 

In the year 968, the first attempt was made to convert them 
to Christianity, partly by the sword of the conqueror, partly by 
the instruction of Christian missionaries. But more than one 
century passed away, before the Christian religion was fully intro- 
duced among them. Benno, bishop of Meissen, who died in 
A, D. 1106, at the age of ninety-six, acquired by his activity in 
the work of converting the Vendes, the name of the apostle of 
the Slavi. The obstinate resistance with which the Christian 
religion had been rejected by them, can easily be explained by 
the unjudieious, nay flagitious way, in which it was presented to 
them by the Germans; who came among them, the sword in 
one hand and the cross in the other; and exacted moreover 
from them the sacrifice of their language, their customs, their 
whole nationality in exchange. The naturally childlike and sub- 
missive disposition of the Slavi rendered them in all other regions, 
as we have seen, willing to receive the Christian doctrines, more 
especially when their superiors themselves acted as their apos- 
tles, as was in some measure the case with the Russian VJa- 
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dimir, Jagello in Litlmania, etc.^ But tlie mode described 
above, wliich was adopted bj tbe German lieroes, not only among 
the Vendes, but also some centuries later among t!ie old Borus- 
sians, could not but rouse all their feelings of pride and nation- 
ality to a decided resistance. Even when tlie Germans refrained 
from force, their means of conversion were equally opposed to 
tbe spirit of Christianity. Bishop Otho of Bamberg, for instance, 
was accustomed, when on his missionary travels, to have fifty or 
more wagons in his train loaded with cloth, victuals, and other 
supplies, in order to reward on the spot those who submitted to 
baptism.' 

But the holy light of Christianity, even after the Vendish 
tribes had embraced its doctrines, did not clear up the darkness 
of their fate. The whole humiliating relation between masters 
and serfs in Germany, which still degraded the last century, was 
unknown to the free ancient Germans, among whom only the 
prisoner of war was a slave ; and is derived from the period of 
the submission of the Vendes. The Germans indeed seem to 
have considered them as an inferior race, and treated them ac- 
cordiogly. The contempt with which the old historians speak 
of thcni, is revolting to every liberal and unprejudiced mind, 
and can Lardly be explained. For the Sorabians seem to 
have been at the time of their submission, superior on the 
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teontli century forbidden by law throughout most of the country. 
In the beginning of the same century, the Vendish language was 
Ktill sometimes heard at Leipzig, but not afterwards. In the vil- 
lages also it became whollj est net fifty or t hundred years latei 
and only single words pa se 1 over into the G-erman language. 
But this was not the case witl tl e r usag s and other national 
peculiarities j there are st 11 several tries nay the peasants 
whole provinces in this [art ot Germany in whom .the Slavic 
origin can be distinctly traced,' Thoir language however was 
driven into the remotest eastern corner of their former extensive 
territory; and is there, and only there, still to be heard. We 
speak of the province called Lusatia, situated between Saxony, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Brandenburg, of which the greatest part 
is at present under the Prussian dominion, and tlie smallest but 
richest portion under tliat of Saxony. 

L-ushiisc, Lusatia, Germ, Latisitz, signifies in Slavic, a low 
marshland. This name was formerly applied only to the north- 
eastern part of this province, or Lower Lusatia, which is, or was 
at least at the time of the Vendish settlement, a country of that 
description. At a later period, the name was carried over very 

* Among others the peasants of the duchy of Ahenbutg. who are highly 
respectable through a cennin degree of cullivation rari among German pea- 
saiiia, nnd dislinguiahcd for iheir wenlih aud proeperons eondiiiou. Although 
luu" since perfectly Germanized, efrtaiii Vendish usages have been kepi up 
among ihem, more especially at weddings and elmilar teslivals, ihc details of 
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improperly to the south-western part, or Upper Lnisatia, a beauti- 
ful and mountainovis region. Lusatia was given by Henry I, aa 
a fief, to the margrave of Meissen. In the course of the follow- 
ing centuries, its two parts were repeatedly separated and reunited, 
alternately under the dominion of the last named margrave, of 
Poland, or of Bohemia, without however belonging to the Ger- 
man empire. In the fourteenth century it was at length incor- 
porated with Bohemia, and remained so for nearly three hun- 
dred years. To this circumstance alone the partial preserva- 
tion of the Vendish language is to be ascribed. At the peace of 
Prague, A. D. 1636, it was allotted to Saxony. At the congress 
of Vienna in 1815, it was assigned, with the exception of the 
smaller half of Upper Lusatia, to Prussia, to which monarchy it 
still belongs. 



1, Language of the SoraMans in Upper Lusatia. 

The cities of Bautzen, Zittau, Kamenz, Lobau,and their dis- 
tricts, form the Sason part of Upper Lusatia. Of its 193,000 
inhabitants, about the fourth or fifth part Btill apeak the Vendish 
language. In the north-eastern part of Upper Lusatia, which 
belongs to Prussia, there is about the same proportion of Ven- 
dish inhabitants In both territories the whole number of 
Vendes is about 100,000. Their language is very nearly related 
to the Bohemian ; where the Sorabians of Lower Lusatia and 
the Poles pronounce tho letter h, tho Upper Lusatiana and 
Bohemians give the sound of g. Both Lusatian dialects 
have of course lost very many of their original peculiari- 
ties ; thus both have adopted the article from the German lan- 
guage. 

The Reformation exhibited here, as every where, its favour- 
able influence on the vernacular language. The bishops of 
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IMyisseD, to whose diocese Lusatia belonged, hacl indeed repeat- 
edly admonished the priests and curates, to whose care the 
spiritual welfare of the poor Slavic Lusatiaos was intrusted, to 
learn the language of the people; hut no particular pains was 
fik(,n and the Komiih cIetf,Y who spike of the natives with the 
utmost coutempt were quite satisfied to hear the people say 
A n-en and Kyrie h!eis n after the r own Latin prayers. As 
Lusatia lies near to the scene of Luther's earliest influence, 
the Gospel was prcaehod early to the Slavic inhabitants hy 
Bjme jf his folbwers , md it had tht, natural conseijuence, that 
the Eomish clergy also began to give some attention to the ver- 
nacular language. In 1550, if not before, a Sorabian translation 
of the New Testament, the manuscript and perhaps the auto- 
graph of which is preserved in the library of Berlin, was com- 
pleted ; but it was never printed ; probably because during the 
melancholy period of the " Interim" so called, which com- 
menced about that time, the energies of the Protestants were ia 
some measure paralyzed. Towards the end of the century 
Luther's smaller Catechism, and several other religious and doc- 
trinal tracts, were translated from the German, mostly by cler- 
gymen, and introduced into the schools; chiefly the village 
schools ; for the cities were steadUy becoming more and more 
Germanized. 

The neglect and decline of the Sorabian population was how- 
ever always painfully felt by some patriotic individuals ; and the 
very injudicious and tyrannic attempts of their German rulers, 
during the seventeenth century, to eradicate the language and 
supplant it by the German, found in all places only a reluctant 
and forced submission. But the effect of appointing every where 
German magistrates and German pastors was irresistible. The 
language was gradually forgotten by the rising generation ; and 
hardly a Vendish book was printed during the first three quar- 
ters of the seventeenth century. Indeed hardly any one knew 
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how to write in a language, tlie ortiiography and grammar of 
whicli had not yet heen subjected to any rules or principles. 

In ICr9 the Jesuit Jacob Ticinus, a native of Lusatia, in a 
little Latin pamphlet, adviaed liis countrymen to adopt the rules 
of orthography current in the Bohemian language, so nearly 
related to their own.^ But the Protestants among them, who 
constituted the principal part in number and respectability, 
rejected his advice ; and preferred to adopt the rules established 
shortly afterwards by a German clergyman, Z. J. Bierling.' 
This was a system between the Bohemian and the German, and 
is still observed. It was probably a sense of the approaching 
danger of an ultimate total extirpation of their language, that 
roused the slumbering Vendes again to some efforts. Parts of 
the Gospels were published towards the close of the same cen- 
tury by Michael Frenzel ; and in 1706 the whole New Testa- 
ment appeared in a Vendish translation, conformed to Liithor'a 

A translation of the whole Bible, made by several Protestant 
clergymen, was first published in 1729; and has been twice 
reprinted. A version for Catholics, by A. Swotlik, is extant in 
manuscript. A German hymn-book for the latter already ex- 
isted in 1696; and in 1710 the Protestants were likewise sup- 
plied with one. In the former the orthography of Ticinus was 
followed j while the latter was printed according to the system of 
Bierling. Thus this handful of people, surrounded by German 
adversaries and underminers of their nationality, and who would 
have had hard work enough even if they had stood as one man 
in their ov/n defence, were split into parties, even in things the 
most indifferent ; and thus made their own weakness still weaker. 

The Protestants succeeded at last in tlie establishment of a 

• Fri/icipia linguae Vandalicae eeu Weiidica, Frngus 1G79-1GS2. 
" Dida»caUa she Orthogiaplda Vand/ilica. liautaeii lfi89. 
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seminary for the education of Vendish ministers at Leipzig in 
1716. Anotlicr was instituted at Wittenberg, A. D. 1749. 
Their literature continued to be almost exclusively of a religious 
kind; and consisted mostly of translations from the German. 
Another Wcndisclie Graminatica was written by G. Matthei, one 
of the translators of the Vendish Bible. A dictionary was pre- 
pared by Freneel.'' Both works can now only be considered as 
curiosities. The latter proceeds upon the firm conviction, that 
the Slavi were originally Hebrews ; and contrives to point out in 
all the substantives or nouns of the Sorabian language a certain 
degree of anal gy Th 1> ph 1 I ^ 1 w k wl h will be 
of use to those wl ni } w h t t dy tl ^1 d I t in our 
day, is a short mm by S ! 1 m m d one by 

J. P. Jordan, Th 1 tt h 1 pt 1 th j t i thogra- 
phy best adapt d t th 1 iz th t t d d by Do- 

brovsky for the B h m 

The Upper L t dltl ^ Intbwy degree 

of cultivation, wh b f m t t th wh p ak and 

read it are of the common people, comparatively few are able to 
appreciate. In religious hymns, there is no deficiency ; and 
several cantos of Klopstock's Messiah have been translated into it 
by Mohn, in the measure of the original. In regard to the popu- 



DO b I S 6 cae M. Abrah. Frencclii, Bndiss. et 

7 1^ 1C9? 96 

K J t r mil! Sorben-Wendiscicn Sprachs, liaulzen 

lb a 

C I k der tn d h orb lien ^ache in dcT Ober Lauslte. Im 

S tej D b kg bgf t .1, F, Jordan, Frneue 1841. Here may 

I d lao y Ij Sa b . der kteine Serbe, tDendische-deutsche 

f p a h I I d h-deutschea iind deutscTt'iBendischen 

H I I h f J E 8 hm ] Bantzen 184J,— There esists besides this 

I b D d hia in Latin, VacaiataTium laiiao-mir- 

bit-i:m, by G. A. Swotlik, Baulzen 1731. 
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lar songs of the Sorabians, a kind of poetry in which, most Sla- 
vic nations are so rich, no paias was talien until recently to 
discover whether they had any or not. But when on the pub- 
lication of the remarkable Servian ballads, the interest of the 
German public in this species of poetry became strongly excited, 
the Saxon minister of state, baron NoBtitz, himself an esteemed 
German poet, turned his attention particularly to this subject; 
and succeeded in collecting several little songs full of that sweet, 
half pensive, half roguish feeling, which characterizes Slavic popu- 
lar poetry in general. They were translated by him and com- 
municated in manuscript to his friends ; but whether they have 
ever been printed we are not informed. 

This subject, however, was not long suffered to rest. Two 
societies have been formed within the last twelve years, one at 
Breslau among the students of the university natives of Lusatia ; 
the otlicr at Bautzen among the scholars of the Gymnasium or 
High School ; for the promotion of their native language and ex- 
tending the knowledge of the antiquities of their country. Both 
these societies of the rising generation are favoured and assisted 
by gentlemen who take a general interest in Slavic affairs. 
Another learned society, called " The Scientific society of Upper 
Lusatia," a union of scholars, had been founded previously. In 
!836, this society offered a premium for collecting a certain num- 
ber of genuine songs with their melodies, still extant among the 
common people. The result has been a very valuable collection. 
The first numbers appeared in 1841 ; and the whole will form a 
standard work in the literature of popular poetry. It was an 
agreeable surprise to find, that even these isolated Slavic tribes, 
who have been so long separated from other nations related to 
them, were still in possession of a store of genuine Slavic ballads 
and ancient melodies ; while, on the other hand, many other bal- 
lads were found among them, in which the influence of their 
German neighbours, or perhaps their own infiuence on the latter. 
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could be distiDCtly traced. Ballads and ditties, known to have 
been sung centuries before in Hessia or on. tlie Khine, rose sud- 
denly from tie night of an unheeded existence ; disguised, in- 
deed, but easily recognized, in a Slavic dress, which bore indica- 
tions of the same'antiquity. "■ 



2, Language of the SoraMans in Lower Lusalia. 

Lower Lnsatia, or the north-eastern part of the Lusatiau ter- 
ritory, together with the adjacent circle of Gotbua in Branden- 
burg, has about the same number of Vendish inhabitants as the 
upper province. The dialect they speak has a strong afSnity 
with the Polish; but is, like that of their brethren in Upper 
Lusatia, corrupted by German interpolations, and even in a still 
greater degree. It is obviously on the decline ; and we can only 
expect, that after the lapse of a hundred years or less, no other 
vestige of it will be left than written or printed documents. 

The first book known to have been printed in this dialect, which 
is written according to a peculiar combination of the German let- 
ters, is MoUer's Hymns, Catechism, and Liturgy, Bautzen 1574. 
Their present literature, like that of Upper Lusatia, is confined 
to works for religious instruction, grammars, and dictionaries. 
Of the former they possess no small number. They have also a 
complete version of the Bible. The New Testament was translated 
for them as early as 1709, by Fabricins, and printed together 
with the German test. It has been repeatedly reprinted j and 

■» Volkalieder der Wenden in der Ober und Nieder Laasits, uiid mit 
den SangiBeiaen, deutsher Ueberselzung, elo, herausgegeben von Leopold 
Haupt und J. E. Schnialcr, Grirama. 1841, 2 vols. The second volume con- 
tains l!ie songs in the dialect of Lower Luaalia. 
15 
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in tlie year 1798 a translation of the Old Testament by Fritze 
was added." 

" Philological works on this dialect are ihe following : HaQplmaim's Wen- 
dieche SprackUJire, Liihhen 1761. Kutsc Anleitung xur Wend. Spracke, 
1746. Megiseri Thesaurtii reIyfflotliis,Frnvkf. 1603 ; incluiiing che Lower 
Losalian. Several yqcabalariea of thia dialect are estant in manuscript ; 
Bee Schafiarik's Geschtchte, p. 46G. 
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PART IV. 

SKETCH OF THE POPULAE POETRY OF THE SLAVIC 
NATIOHS. 

Ik the preceding ■view of tte literature of the Slavic nations, 
wc liaye abstained from giving any specimens of their poetry. 
A feiv would not have satisfied the reader, and could not have 
done justice to poets, who each for himself haa a literary char- 
acter of his own ; and tnany would have at least doubled the size 
of this volume, Shukovsky, Pushkin, Mickewicz, Brodzinski, 
Krasinski, Kollar— sjach, as we said, has an individual poetical 
character of his own, of which the reader could have gathered no 
just idea without a. whole aeries of their productions ; and these 
even then would have lost half their value in a translation. Yet they 
all have little of that peculiar Slavic character, which belongs still 
in some degree to all Slavic nations ; and which ia eo strikingly 
expressed in their PoruLAB. Poethy. 

Our remark respecting the loss of the principal charms 
which all poetical productions have to undergo, when clothed in 
a foreign dress, applies as well to popular poetry as to the works 
of literature, and even more. Indeed, if any kind of poetry must 
needs lose half its beauties in a translation, the truth of the 
Latin saying, Dulcius ex ipsafonte bihuntur aqu<s, will never be 
more readily acknowledged, than in respect to the idiomatic 
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peculiarities of popular ballada. This holds good principally of 
merely lyric productions, the only kind of songs which arc left to 
some of the Slavic tribes. They are grown into the very hone 
and marrow of the language itself; and a congenial spirit can at 
the utmost imitatC; but never satisfactorily translate them. And 
yet they arc the most essential features in the physiognomy of a 
people ; or, as Gorres expresses it, they are like pulse and breath, 
the signs and the measure of the internal life. " While the 
great epic streams," as this ingenious writer justly saya, " reflect 
the character of a whole wide-spread river- district, in time and 
history, these lyric effusions are the sources and fountains, which, 
with their net-work of rills, water and drain the whole country ; 
and, bringing to light the secrets of its inmost bowels, pour out 
into lays its warmest heart's blood,"' We therefore give the 
specimens of Slavic popular poetry, which we here present to 
the reader, not merely as poems to bo admired, but rather as 
characteristic features of the mental condition of the respective 
nations, and of their manner of thinking and feeling. 

This is the age of utilitarianism. The Grcniua of poetry 
still lives indeed, for he is immortal ; but the period of bis 
living power is gone. His present dwelling is the study ; the 
sphere of his operations the parlour ; the scene, where his ex- 
hibitions are displayed in a dress of morocco and gold, is the 
centre table of the rich and the genteel. Popular pantry^ — we 
do not mean that divine gift, the dowry of a few blessed indi- 
viduals j wo mean that general productiveness, which pervades 
the mass of men as it pervades Nature,— popular poetry, among 
all the nations of Europe, is only a dying plant. Here and there 
a lonely relic is discovered among the rocks, preserved by the 
invigorating powers of the mountain air; or a few sickly plants, 
half withered in their birth, grow np in some solitary valley, 

' Yolka iind Meisterlieder, Frankf. h. M. 1817, 
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hidden from the intrusive genius of modern improvement and 
civiliKation, wlio makes his appearance with a brush in his hand, 
sweeping mercilessly awaj even the loveliest flowers which may 
he considered as impedimeuts in bis path. Twenty years hence, 
and a trace will not be left, except the dried specimens which 
the amateur lays between two sheets of paper, and the copies 
preserved in cabinets. 

Among the nations of the Slavic race alone is the living 
flower still to be found, growing in its native luxuriance; but 
even here, only among the Servians and Dalmatians in its full 
blossom and beauty. For centuries these treasures have been 
buried from the literary world. Addison, when he endeavored 
to vindicate his admiration of the ballad of " Cheyy-Chace," 
by the similarity of some of its passages with the epics of 
Virgil and Homer, had not the remotest idea, that the immor- 
tal blind bard had found his true and most worthy successors 
among the likewise blind poets of hia next Hyperborean neigh- 
bours. The merit of having lifted at last the curtain from 
these scenes, belongs to Germany, chiefly to Herder. But only 
the few last years have allowed a more full and satisfactory 
view of them. 

In laying before our readers a sketch of Slavic popular 
poetry, wc must renounce at once any attempt at chron- 
ological order. Slavic popular poetry has yet no history. 
Not that a considerable portion of it is not very ancient. 
Many mysterious sounds, even from the gray ages of paganism, 
reach us, like the chimes of distant bells, unconnected and half 
lost in the air ; while, of many other songs and legends, the 
colouring reminds us strongly of their Asiatic home. But the 
wonderful talcs they convey, have mostly been only confined 
to tradition ; especially there, where tjie fountain of poetry 
streamed, and streams still, in the richest profusion, namely, 
in Servia. Handed down from generation to generation, each 
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has impressed its mark upon them. Tradition, that wonder- 
ful offspring of reality and imagination, affords no safer basis to 
the history of poetry, than to the history of nations themselves. 
To dig out of dust and ruhhish a few fragments of manuscripts, 
which enable us to oast one glance into the night of the past, 
has been reserved only for recent times. Future yeais wii! 
furnish richer materials ; and to the inquirer, who shall resume 
this subject fifty years after us, it may be permitted to reduce 
them to historical order ; while we must be contented to appre- 
ciate those, which are before our eyes, in a moral and poetical 
respect. 

The Slavi, even when first mentioned in history, appear as a 
singing race. Procopiua, relating the surprise of a Slavic camp 
tj the Greeks, states that the former were not aware of the 
danger, having lulled themselves to sleep by singing.' Karara- 
zin, in his history of the Russian empire, narrates, on the au- 
thority of Byzantine writers, that the Greeks being at war with 
the Avars, about A. D. 590, took prisoners three Slavi, who 
were sent from the Baltic as ambassadors to the Khao of the 
Avars. These envoys carried, instead of weapous, a kind of 
guitar. They stated, that, having no iron in their country, they 
did not know how to manage swords and spears ; and described 
singing and playing on the guitar as one of the principal occupa- 
tions of their peaceful life.' The general prevalence of a musical 
ear and taste among all Slavic nations is indeed striking. 
"Where a Slavic woman is," says Schaffarik, "there is also song. 
House and yard, mountain and valley, meadow and forest, garden 
and vineyard, she fills them all with the sounds of her voice. 
Often, after a wearisome day spent in heat and sweat, hunger 
and thirst, she animates, on her way home, the silence of the 

' Be Bella Gothico, lib. iii, c, 14, ' Vol. I. p. G9. 
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evening twilight with her melodious songs. What spirit thoao 
popular songs breathe, the reader may learn from the collections 
already published. Without encountering contradiction, we may 
say, that among no other natioa of Europe does natural poetry 
exist to such an extent, and in such purity, bcartinoss, and 
warmth of feeling, as among the Slavi." ' 

Although we recognize in the last sentence the voice of a 
Slavic enthusiast, we copy the whole of his remarks as perfectly 
true ; and would only add, that we do not consider " heartiness 
and warmth of feeling" more a characteristic feature of Slavic 
than of Teutonic popular poetry. As for the purity and uni- 
versality with which popular poetry is preserved among the 
Slavic nations, we strongly fear, that the chief cause of these ad- 
vantages lies in the barrenness of their literature, and in the 
utter ignorance among the common people even of its elements. 

Before we attempt to carry our reader more deeply into this 
subject, we must ask him to divest himself as much as possible 
of his personal and national feelings, views, and prejudices, and 
to suffer himself to be trausported into a world foreign to bis 
habitual course of ideas. Human feelings, it is true, are the 
same every where ; but we have more of the artificial and fac- 
titious in us than we arc aware of. And in many casos, we hold, 
that it is not the worst part of us ; for we are far from belonging 
to the class of advocates of mere nature. The reader, for in- 
t m t not expect to find in all the immense treasure of 

SI I ongs, adapted to a variety of situations, a single 

t f ancn-i that beautiful blossom of Christianity among 

th T t races. The love expressed in the Slavic songs is 
th n t 1 heartfelt, overpowering sensation of the human 
b t 11 its different shades of tender affection and glowing 
u 1 ty never elevating but always natural, always unsophis- 

* Geeehichti der Slavischen Spracke und Literatur,p, 53. 
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td dmhdpmhp thf male heart, than 

th t f m I tl li la th reader must not 

f th m western nations. 

It t w th few exeeptions, 

t ly. who, by fre- 

1 pt d p rt their feelings. 

T\ w d d Boyars is not 

1 t n nly strength, the 

Ch b hero, Marko Kra- 

th p ification of nbso- 

i not think it beneath him to 

flee, when ho meets one stronger than himself. These arc-tho 

dictates of nature, which only an artificial point of honour can 

overcome. 

But, for the full enjoyment of Slavic popular poetry, we must 
exact still more from tho reader. He must not only divest him- 
self of his habitual ideas and views, but he mast adopt foreign 
views and prejudices, in order to understand motives and ac- 
tions ; for the Oriental races are far from being more in a state 
of pure nature than ourselves. He will have to transport himself 
into a foreign chme, where the East and the West, the North 
and the South, blend in wonderful amalgamation. The supple- 
ness of Asia and the energy of Europe, the passive fatalism of 
the Turk and the active religion of the Christian, the revengeful 
spirit of the oppressed, and the child-like resignation of him who 
cheerfally submits, — all these seeming contradictions find an ex- 
pressive organ in Slavic popular poetry. Even in respect to his 
moral feelings, the reader will frequently have to adopt a different 
standard of right and wrong. Actions, which a Scotch ballad 
Bomotimes shields by a seductive exoase,--as for instance in the 
case of " Lady Barnard and Little Musgrave," where we become 
half reconciled to the violation of congujal faith by the tragic 
end of tho transgressors, — are detestable crimes in the eyes of 
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the Servian poet. On tlie other hand, he relates with applause 
deeds of vengeance and violence, which all feelings of Chris- 
tianity teach U8 to condemn ; and even atrocious barbarities, 
which chill our blood, he narrates with perfect composure. This 
latter remark refers, in fact, chiefly to the ancient epics of the 
Servians. Much less of barbarism and wild revenge meets us in 
their modern productions, namely, the epic poems relating to the 
war of deliverance in the beginning of the present century ; 
although their oppressors had given them ample cause for a mer- 
ciless retaliation.- In the shorter and more lyric songs, of which 
a rich treasure is the property of most Slavic nations, and in 
which their common descent is most strikingly manifested, there 
prevails a still purer morality, and the most tender feelings of 
the liuman breast are displayed. 

It was on account of this decidedly esotic character of Slavic 
popular poetry, that, when the author of the present work flist 
published a German version of the Servian popular songs, 
(Joetho considered it as an advantage, that the work of transla- 
tion had fallen into the hands of a lady. Only a female mind, 
the great poet thought, was capable of the degree of accommoda- 
tion requisite to clothe the " barbarian poems" in a dress, in 
which they could be relished by readers of nations foreign to 
their genius. Even the love-songs, although " of the highest 
beauty," he thought could only be enjoyed en masse. But this 
last remark applies in a certain measure to all popular poetry j 
for these little songs are like the warblings of the wood-birds ; 
and a single voice would do little justice to the whole. The 
monotonous chirping of one little feathered singer is tedious or 
burdensome ; while we enjoy their full concert as the sweetest 
music of nature. One swallow does not make a summer. But 
the whole blissful sense of nature waking from her wintry sleep 
comes over you, when you hear the full, mised chorus of the little 
songsters of the grove ; and the monotonous cry of the cuckoo 
15* 
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seems to belong just aa much to the completeness of tho concert, 
as the enchanting solo of the nightingale. 

If we attempt to charactDrize Slavic popular poetij aa a 
whole, we have chiefly to consider those shorter songs, which are 
common to all Slavic tribes, and which alone can be compared to 
tho halkda of other nations. For, among tho Slavi, only the 
Servians, including the Dalmatians, Montenegrins, and Croats, 
who speak the same language, — and indeed among all other 
modern nations thej alone, — possess long popular epics, of a, 
heroic character What of this species of poetry still survives 
am g th th Sla nations, or indeed in any oth t y f 

E p nly th cho of former times. The dl ly p 

t ted St f the Italians are, indeed, oft n 1 ng than 

th '^ n h t 1 s ; but in no other respect d th y aff d 

a p nt f mp n with them. 

The Slavic popular songs have nothing, or vc y 1 ttl f th 
bold dramatic character which animates the Scotcl ( m d 

Scandinavian ballads. Even dialogues occur seld u pt 

some narrative form ; as for instance : 

To her brother tliiis tho laJy answered ; 



And the bonny maiden asked her mother. 

A division into epic and lyric ballads would also he difficult. 
A considerable portion, especially of the TLussian and Servian 
songs, begin with a few narrative verses ; although the chief part 
of the song is purely lyric. These introductory verses are fre- 
quently allegorical ; and if we do not always find a connection 
between them and the tale or song which follows, it is because 
one singer borrows these introductions from another, and adds 
an estemporaneous effusion of his own. These little allegories, 
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however, frequently give a complete picture of the subject. They 
are also t always confined to the introduction, but spun out 
th ou t the whole poem. The following Russian elegy on the 
1 ath of a murdered youth, may illustrate our remarks. We 
t nslate a literally as possible. The Russian original, like the 
translat on lias no rhymes.' 



thou field ! thou clean and level field 1 
O thou plain, so far and wide around ! 
Level field, dressed up with every thing, 
Every thing; with sky-blue flowerets small, 
Fresh green grass, and bushes thick with leaves ; 
But defaced by one thing, but by one ! 

For in thy very middle stands a broom, 
On the broom a young gray eagle sits. 
And he butchers wild a raven black, 
Sucks the raven's heart-blood glowing hot, 
Drenclies with it, too, the moistened earth. 
Ah, black raven, youth so good and brave '. 
Thy destroyer Is the eagle gray. 

Not a swallow 't is, that hovering clings. 
Hovering clings to her warm little nest ; 
To the murdered son the mother clings. 
And her tears fall like the rushing stream. 
And his sister's like the flowing rill ; 
like the dew the tears fall of his love : 
When the sun shines, It dries up the dew. 

■ This song is among ibe few, which Russian critics ihink os ancient i 
the siilecQth ccnlury. See Karamiin's History of Bussia, Vol. X. p. 964, 
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Servian songs begin also frequently with a series of ques- 
tions, the answers to which form mostly a very happy introdao- 
tion to the tale, For instance : 

What's so white upon yon verdant forest 7 

Were it snow, it surely bad been melted ; 
Were it ewans, long since they had departed. 
Lo ! it is not swans, it is not snow, there, 
'T is the tents of Aga, Hassan Aga, etc." 

In Kussian songs, on the other hand, a form of expression 
frequently occurs, which we venture to call a negative antithesis. 
It IS leas clear than the hcrvian, hut just as peculiar. A pre- 
ceding questna seems to be frequently supposed ; as we have 
also seen m the piece adduced above, " It is not a swallow," 
the poet says, '■ that clings to her nest ; it is a mother who clings 
to her son." In other songs we hear : 

Not a faleoJt floateth through the air, 
Strays a ymiih along the river's brim, etc. 



Not a ouclioo in the forest cool doth sing, 
Not in the gardens sings a nightingale; 
In the prison dark a brave youth sighs, 
He sighs and pours out many parting tears. 

The frequency of standing epithets, characteristic more or 
less of ail popular poetry, is particularly observable among the 
Slavic nations. The translator will be troubled to find corres- 
ponding terms ; but whatever he may select, it is essential always 

' Bowring's translation. 
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to employ the same j for iostance, lie must not translate the far- 
extended idea of bjehi, white, alternately by white, bright, snowy, 
fair. In Slavic, not only things really white are called so, but 
every thing laudable and beautiful is called white ; as, the white 
God, i. e. the good G-od ; the white Tzar, i. e. the monarch of 
white, or great and powerful, Russia, In most cases the poet 
himself no longer thinks of the signification and original meaning 
of the word. Yards, walls, bodies, breasts, hands, etc, are invar 
riably white ; even the breast and the hand of the tawny Moor. 
The sea is seldom mentioned without the epithet blue ; Russian 
heroes have black hair, hut the head of the Servian hero is called 
Ruaja glava, fair-haired, with a reddish shade, Russian youths, 
together with their steeds, are invariably dobroe, that is, good or 
brave ; the heart is in the poetry of the same nation retivoe, 
cheerful, rash, light. The sun is in Servian yarlo, bright ; in 
Russian h asntn, which signifies fair and red. Doves are in both 
languages gray. How much the poets are accustomed to these 
epithets, and how heedlessly they use them, appears from a Ser- 
vian tale, called " Haykuna's Wedding," a charming poem, and 
even much more elaborated than is common, where the breasta of 
a beautiful girl are compared to two gray doves. To remind our 
readers of the father of popular poetry, Homer, and of the like 
use by him of stereotype epithets, is unnecessary. 

The Slavic popular ballads, like the Spanish, very seldom lay 
any claim to completeness. They do not pretend to give you a 
whole story, but only a scene. They are, for the most part, little 
pictures of isolated situations, from which it is left to the imagi- 
nation of the bearers to infer the whole. The narrative part is 
almost always descriptive, and, as such, eminently plastic. If 
the picture represented has not the dramatic vivacity of the bal- 
lads of the Teutonic nations, it has the distinctness, the promi- 
nent forms, and often the perfection of the best executed bas- 
reliefs of the ancients. Like these, the Slavic poems seldom 
represent wild passions or complicated actions ; but, by profer- 
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ence, scenes of rest, and mostly scenea of domeatic grief or joy. 
When we look at the celebrated Greek bas-relief, which repre- 
sents an affianced maiden the evening before her wedding, weep- 
ing, or bashfully hiding her fair face, while a servant girl wasbes 
her feet,'' we cannot help being impressed witk just the same 
feelings, wbicb seize us when we bear or read one of tbe niimer- 
oua Slavic songs devoted to similar scenes. To illustrate our re- 
marks, and to make our readers understand exactly what we call 
fho plastic cbaracter of Slavic popular songs, we insert Lore the 
following Servian lovo-sceno. Wo add, that it was one of Gfoethe's 
favourites, worthy, in Lis opinion, to be compared with tho Canti- 
cles.° There is a melody in the language of tbis song, not to 
be imitated in any translation. We confess that Frederic Schle- 
gel's definition of architecture, " frozen music," occurs to us 
when we read it in the original. 



'Cross the field a breeze it bore the roses, 
Bore them far Into the tent of Jovo ; 
In the lent were Jovo and Maria, 
Jovo writing and Maria broidering. 
Used has Jovo all his ink and paper, 
Used Maria all her burnished gold-thread. 
Thus accosted Jovo then Maria ; 
" sweet love, my dearest soul, Maria, 
Tell me, la my soul then dear unto theo ? 
Or my hand find'st thou it hard to rest on 3" 
Then with gentle voice replied Maria ; 
" O, in faith, my heart and soul, my Jovo, 

' The piece to which we allude was in ihe possession of ihe Cardinal Al- 
ii, at Rome ; but haa since been carried to England. A fine copy in pkaler 
in the Musenm at Paris ; from which numerous drawings have been taken, 
w scattered ail over Europe. 

' Kvnal und Alterthtim, Vol. II. p. 49. 
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Dearer is to me thy soul, O dearest, 

Than my brolhera,all the four together. 

Softer is thy hand to me to rest on. 

Than four cushions, softest of the soft ones,"' 

The higli antiquity of Slavic popular poetry is manifest 
among other things, in the frequent mythological features which 
occur. In the ballads of the Teutonic nations, wo recollect very 
few instances of talking animals. As to those which talk in nur- 
sery talcs, we are always sure to discover in them enchanted 
princes or princesses. In one Scotch ballad, "The Gray Gos- 
hawk," a horse speaks ; and, in a few other instances, falcons 
and nightingales. In Spanish popular poetry we do not meet 
with a single similar esample. In the songs of all the Slavic na- 
tions, conversing, thinking, sympathizing animals are very common. 
No one wonders at it. The giant Tugarin Dragonson's steed warns 
h m of everj danger The greifc hero Mirko s horse even weeps, 
when he teeh that the death of his master approaches Nay 
life IS breithed even into inanimatt, objects by the ima^mation of 
Slavic girh tnd youths A Servian youth contracts a regular 
leigue of friendship and brotherhood with a bramble bush m 
order to induce it to catch his coy love clothes when she flees 
bcf re hi kisses Even the stars aal jlanets sympathize with 
lumanbi,mg? and live m constant intercoaiie with them and 
their affairs. Stars become messengers ; a proud maiden boasts 
to be more beautiful than the sun ; the sun takes it Ul, and is 
advised to burn her coal-black in revenge. The moon hides her- 
self in the clouds when the great Tzar dies. One of the most 
interesting Servian tales, called " The Heritage," is the fruit of 
the moon and the morning star's gossiping with each other. It 
begins thus : 

" Narodne Srpalce PJesne skfip. i izd. FuA f Ic. Lcipz, 1894. Vol.1, p. 55. 
Volkslieder der SeThen,zon Talvj, Halle 1825. Vol. I. p. 46. 
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To the morning star the moon spake chiding' ; 
" Morning star, say where host thou been wandering ! 
Wlieru hast thou been wandering and where lingering, 
Wliere hast thou three full white days been lingering J" 

To the moon Ihe morning star has answered ; 
" I've been wandering, I've three days been lingering, 
O'er the white walls of the fortress Belgrade, 
Gazing there on strange events and wonders." 

The events which the star had witnessed, it now proceeds to 
relate to the moon ; and these make the subject of this beauti- 
ful tale. 

After having touched npon these general features, did our 
limits permit, we should speak more at large of those mytholo- 
gical boings of a more distinct character, which belong to the in- 
dividual Slavic races ; for example, the Vila of the Servians, the 
BuBsalki of the Malo -Russians, and the like ; at least so far as 
this belief is interwoven in their poetry, the only respect in which 
it concerns us here. But we must confine ourselves to a few 
brief remarks. 

The strong and deeply-rooted snperstitions of the Slavic na- 
tions are partly manifest in their songs and tales , these arc full 
of foreboding dreams, and good or had omens ; witchcraft of 
various kinds is practised ; and a certain oriental fatalism seems 
to direct will and destiny. Tho connection with the other world 
appears nevertheless much looser, than is the case with tho 
Teutonic nations. There is no trace of spirits in Russian bal- 
lads ; although spectres appear occasionally in Russian nursery 
tales. In Servian, Bohemian, and Shivakian songs, it occurs 
frecjuently, that the voices of the dead sound from their 
graves ; and thus a kind of soothing intercourse is kept up 
between the living and the departed The supeistition of a cer- 
tain species of blood-sucking spectres, known to the novel-read- 
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ing woild under the name of vampyres, a superstition retained 
chiefly in Dalmatia, belonga also here. In modern Greek, such 
a spectre is called Brukolacas in Servian Wukodlak. We do 
not however recollect the appearance of a yampjre, in any 
genuine production of modern Greek or Servian poetry. It 
seems as if the sound sense of the ooramon people had taught 
them, that this superstition is too shocking, too disgusting, 
to he admitted into poetry ; while the oversated palates of the 
fashionable reading world crave the strongest and most stim- 
ulating food, and can only be satisfied by the most powerful ex- 
citement. 

In the whole series of Slavic ballads and songs, which lie 
before our eyes, we meet with only one instance of the return 
of |a deceased person to this world, in the like gloomy and mys- 
terious way, in which the Christian nations of the North and 
West are wont to represent such an event. This is in the beau- 
tiful Servian tale, " Jelitza'" and her Brothers." As it is too 
long to be inserted here entire, we must be satisfied with a sketch 
of it. Jelitza, the beloved sister of nine brothers, is married to 
a Ban on the other side of tho sea. She departs reluctantly, and 
is consoled only by the promise of her brothers to visit her 
frequently. But " the plague of the Lord " destroys them all ; 
and Jelitza, unvisited and apparently neglected by her brothers, 
pines away and sighs so bitterly from morning to evening, that 
the Lord in heaven takes pity on her. He summons two of his 
angels before him ; 

"Hasten down to earth, ye my two angels, 
To the white grave where Jovin lies buried. 
The lad Jovan, Jelitzi's youn^'est brother; 
Into Iiim, my utigcis, brcatlie your spirit, 
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Make for him a horse of his white grave-stone, 
Knead a louf from the black mould beneath him. 
And the presants cut out from hia grave-shroud; 
Thus equip him for his promised visit." 

The angela do aa they are bidden, Jelitza r 
brother with delight, and asks of him a thousand questions, to 
which he gives evasive answers. After three dajs are past, ho 
must away ; but she insists on accompanying him home. No- 
thing caa deter her. When they come to the church-yard, the 
lad Jov^n'a home, ho leaves her andcr a pretext and goes back 
into his grave. She waits long, and at last follows him. When 
she sees the nine fresh graves, a painful presentiment seizes her. 
She hurries to the house of her mother. When she knocks at 
the door, the aged mother, half distracted, thinks it is " the 
plague of the Lord," which, after having carried off her nine sons, 
comes for her. The mother and daughter die in each other's 

This simple and affecting tale affords, then, the only instance, 
in Slavic popular poetry, of a regular apparition j but even here 
that apparition has, as our readers have seen, a character very 
different from that of a Scotch or German ghost. The same bal- 
lad exists also in modern Greek j although in a shape perhaps 
not ec[ual in power and beauty to the Servian." 

" The whole of ihistnle ia translQled in Bo wring's Utile volume of" Servian 
Popular Poetry." 

" The Greek bEllad ia enlitled " The Journey by Night," and begins thus : 
Miu/i'tt, ni Toil! ivvei aou vlois, kclX (iJ T^f f.ii ffoti xipv- 
• O molher, thou, with thy nine sons, nnd wilh thine only daughter.' 
A Russian ballad also begins very similarly: 

" At Kief, in thai famous town, 

Resided a rich widow ; 
Nine sons the widow ef Kief had, 
The tenth was a daughter dear, 
Tlie stoty liowever ia Essentially different. 
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But the very circumstance that its subject is so isolated 
among tlie Slavic nations, who are so ready to seize other 
poetical ideas and to mould them in various ways, leads us to 
believe, that the Seryian poet must have heard somehow or other 
the Greek ballad, or a similar one; and that tho subject of the 
Servian ballad, although this is iamiliar to all classes, was origi- 
nally a stranger in Servia. Nowhere indeed, in the whole range 
of blavio popular poetry do we meet with that mysterious glo m 
with those enigmatical contr<t liction=! which are pecul ar ti the 
world of spirits of the Teutonic Noith and which we thmk 
find their best esplanit jn in the antith ais between the pnn 
c pies of Christianitj and the ruins of paganism on which it wis 
luilt 

If 1 true that wherever Christianity his ieen carr ed simi 
lar contra! i,ti ns must necessarily have taken place but the 
mm 1 of the Slavic nations so far la it is man feit m their 
f etry seemi never to have hem perplexed by these cintra 
diet jns Hj t(ry ihows that the Slavii, nation" with the 
exception of those tribes who were excited to headstrong 
op; -iiti n by tho erueltj and imprudence of their Germin 
con\erters rece ^ed Christianity with ehildl ke subm ssion 
m m st casLS principally because their 'luperiors adopted it ' 
"\ la Jimir the Great to whom the Gospel and the Korin were 
ofl rcl at the same time wis long undecided which to choose 
ih1 was at last induced to embiaee the former beeiuse his 
Eus^ians c uld UDt lne withoitthe pleisure of drinking ' 
The wojden il U it is true were lemnly de troyed but 
nuraeious fiagments ot the r altarb were suffered to remain 
undisfurbed at the fjot of the cr 'is and tie paSii nfl wor 

" See above p. 306, ii, 3. 

" This remarkable fact ia menlioned by all Ruasian hi»!orians, on the good 
Duthorily of ihe ancieni aiiiialisl Neaior. 
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accompany tlieir dances are often indecent, " But there is little 

dependence to be placed on judgments of this description. 

Sometimes expressions and ideas are rashly called indecent, 

which only differ from the conventional forms of decency witliout 

11 ■ 1 t" g 't I n t 1 h If d 

W m 

Am E 



aeter of Russian love-baUads in general is pure and chaste. As 
for the Servians, they have in fact a groat multitude of songs of 
a very marked levity and frivolity ; and Goetho, when these first 
appeared in the G-erman version of Gcrhardt, could not help 
finding it remarkaljle, that two nations, one half-barharous, the 
other the most practised of all, {die durckgeu&teste, meaning the 
French,) should meet together on the step of frivolous lyric 
poetry." But these Servian songs are pare in comparison with 
many &rub-Street ballads and (lerman Zotenlieder The spirit 
of roguery and joviality, which prevails in them all, proves that 
they are more the overflowings of wild and unrestrained youth, 
than tjio fruits of dissoluteness of manners They arc often 
coarse, but never vulgar ; they are indelicate, but they are not 
impudent. At any rate, we never meet in them that confound- 
ing of virtuous and vicious feelings, which has so often struck us 

Tshuvashes, however, are not a Slavic, bul a Firinish race, living under ihe 
Russian dominion. 

'■ DobroVEky's Slavin, 1334, p. 113. 

" WerI:f,Ausgabe htzUr Haad, Vol. XLVI. p. 332. 
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painfully even in tlie fceat Scotch and German ballads. We 
refer the reader here to our previous remarks on the measure of 
right and wrong, to be applied in our judgment of nations foreign 
to us in habits and pursuits. The heroes of the Servian epics 
are always represented as Yirtuous, often to harshness. Marko 
Kraljewitch is always ready to punish young women for any tres- 
pass against female modesty, by severing their heads from their 
shoulders ; and even to his own hride, when he thinks her too 
obliging towards himself, he applies the most ignominious names, 
and threatens her with the sword. 

Love and heroism, the principal subjcets of ail poetry, are 
also the most popular among the Slavi. But one of the pecu- 
liarities of their poetry is, that these two subjects are kept apart 
more than among other nations. While in the exploits of the 
Spanish heroes, which the popular Romances oelebratc, love is so 
interwoven with heroism, and heroism with love, that we aro not 
able to separate this two-fold exaltation of a generous mind, love 
is almost excluded from the heroic poems of the Slavi ; or, at 
least, admitted only about in the same degree as in the epics of the 
ancients. It is seldom, if ever, the motive of the hero's actions. 
We need then add nothing more, to describe the character of 
Slavic heroism. It is never animated by romantic love; al- 
though sometimes, in the more modern epics of the Servians, by 
romantic honour. In one of the modem Servian tales, perhaps 
about a century old, which describes a duel between a Dal- 
matian Servian and a Turk, a scene of the most perfect chivalry 
occurs. The young Dalmatian captain, Vuk Jerjnitch, having 
just reached manhood, inquires of the older captains, which of 
the Turks had most injured their country during the last inva- 
sion, while he was a child. The old captains name to him 
Zukan, the Turkish standard-bearer. Vuk consequently chal- 
lenges him, proposing at the same time, in true Oriental eharac- 
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ter, that, liimsolf having a beautiful sister and the Turk a wife 
of ecjual beauty, both shall belong to the victor. Zukan of 
course accepts the challenge. Their meeting is in the best 
ehivalric style ; they demand of each other no pledge or oatli of 
faith, hut meet in Vuk'a tent with perfect confidence ; they em- 
brace and kiss each other, and make friendly inquiries after each 
other's health. The first hour of their meeting flies away in 
conviviality, and in admiration of the ladies. At last the desire 
to gain the Christian girl induces the Turk to interrupt their 
drinking. But, before they begin the fight, " they kiss each 
other on the cheeks, and forgive each other mutually their blood 
and death." This scene indeed has a decidedly Oriental cos- 
tume ; but the feelings, from which it results, are produced by 
as much of romantic exaltation as any Spanish romance could 
exhibit. 

Goetze, in the introduction to his German translation of Rus- 
sian popular ballads, observes : " In the Russian love songs we 
meet with more softness of feeling than romantic delicacy," We 
do cot perceive any marked difference in that respect, between 
the character of Kassian and of other Slavic orotic songs ; and 
apply therefore his remark to the whole race. Romantic deli- 
cacy we must not, in fact, expeet to find ; hut often all the 
natural delicacy of warm, tender, devoted love ; all the fresh- 
ness of youthful, unsophisticated feelings ; all the burning pas- 
sion of Spanish love, with the sam t ng t n tu f 1 y 
though seldom, very seldom, that d pth th t nfi t n f th 
same feeling, so affectingly espr 1 n m th P I ^ 
ballad of the Scandinavians, tr ra nd B t h— th t! 
which reaches far beyond the d h n ul t h 
other even in difierent worlds. Ilu..^ian lovers, who are com 
pelled by circumstances to leave their mistresses, give fretjuently 
the following or similar advice ; 
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Weep not, weep not, O sweet maid ! 
Choose, O choose another love ! 
Is he bdler, thou'lt forget vie ; 
Is he worse, thou'lt think of me, 
Thiuk of me, sweet soul, and weep! 

Love, among the Slavi, moro than among any other Christian 
raCG, seems to be a dream of yauth. Among unmarried persona 
of both seses, free and easy intercourse is kept up. But nothing 
can favour less a free and lasting affection, than the national 
mode of contracting marriages. Among those Slavic nations, 
who have lived long in connection with the Teutonic races, the 
national manners have of course partly changed in this respect, 
as in others ; especially among the higher classes. But among 
the Servians, the old Asiatic custom, according to which a mar- 
riage is agreed on by the parents of the parties, often without 
these knowing each other, is kept up in its fullest extent ; and, 
even among all Slavic nations, strong traces of this custom are 
still left. Affianced Slavic girls often do not see their intended 
husbands before the wedding-day. Thus a girl, even in attach- 
ing herself to a youth, must early familiarize herself with the 
thought, that the time may come when she will have to take 
back her heart at her parent's bidding. Illegitimate lovo is 
rare ; and is oonsidered as the highest crime. Of the Eussian 
popular songs, no am:^ portion describe lovers taking leave of 
each other, because the youth or the maid must marry another ; 
in another considerable portion, young married women are repre- 
sented lamenting their miserable fate. The following popular 
ballad will afford the reader a characteristic specimen of the 
whole tenderness of such a Eussian parting scene. 



Brightly shining siink the ivaning ni 
And llie siui all beaiitiful arose ; 
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Not a falcon floated through the air, 
Strayed a youth along the river's brim. 
Slowly strayed he on and dreamingly, 
Sighing loolied unto the garden green. 
Heart all filled with sorrow muBod he bo : 
" All Ihe little birds are now awake, 
All, embracing with their little wings, 
Greeting, all have sung their morning songa. 
But, alas J that sweetest doveling mine. 
She who was my youth's first dawning love. 
In her chamber slumbers fast and deep. 
Ah ! not even her friend is in her dreams, 
Ah ! no thought of me bedims her soul. 
While my heart is torn with wildest grief, 
That she comes to meet me here no more," 

Stepped the maiden from her chamber then ; 
Wet, O ! wet with tears her lovely face. 
All with sadness dimmed her eyes so clear, 
Feebly drooping hung her snowy arms. 
'T was no arrow that had pierced her heart, 
'T was no adder that had stung her so ; 
Weeping, thus the lovely maid began: 
" Fare thee well, beloved, fare thee well. 
Dearest soul, thy father's dearest son ! 

I have been betrothed since yesterday ; 

Come, to-morrow, troops of wedding-guests ; 

To the altar, I, perforce, must go ! 

1 shall be another's then ; and yet 

Thine, thine only, thine alone till death." 



" In those four of our Rnsaian specimens marked P, the translation is 
by J. G. Percival. 
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But the warm and tender hearts of the Slavic women, never- 
theless, find means to satisfy that natural want of the female 
breast, to pour out on certain objects the whole blessing of love. 
Family connections are among no other race regarded as so- 
holy, the ties of relationship arc nowhere so cherished, as among 
the Slavi. Maternal tenderness is the subject of very many 
songs ; and is set by comparisons in the most shining light. In 
the Russian ballad above adduced/' we have seen how slightly 
the poet thinks of the love of the wife ; her tears are dried up by 
the sun, like the morning dew ; while the mother's tears gush 
out incessantly like the waters of the mountain stream. In a 
Servian ballad, a youth wounds his hand. The Vila, a malieiouB 
mountain-nymph, offers to cure him. But she exacts a high 
price, — from his mother, her right hand ; from his sister, her 
hair; and from his wife, her necklace of pearls. The mother 
willingly gives her right hand, and the sister her hair, but the 
wife refuses the necklace. The love of a mother is often de- 
scribed by the image of swallows, clinging to their own warm 
nest ; or of tender doves, bereft of their young ones. The rights 
of a mother are respected with trne filial piety, even by the bar- 
barian hero Marko, who never fails to pay his aged mother filial 
respect. 

More remarkable, however, in Slavic popular poetry, is tho 
peculiar relation of the sister to the brother. This remark holds 
especially good of Scrvia. Sisters cling to their brothers with a 
peculiar warmth of feeling. These are their natural protectors, 
their supporters. They swear by the head of their brothers. 
To have no brother is a misfortune, almost a disgrace. A mourn- 
ing female is represented in all Slavic poetry under the constant 
image of a cuckoo ; and the cuckoo, according to the Servian 
legend, was a sister who had lost her brother. Numerous little 

" Page 323. 
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songs illustrate the great importance whicli a Servian girl at- 
taches to the possession of a brother. Those who have none, 
think even of artificial means for procuring one. This is eshib- 
it«d in a pretty little ballad, where two sisters, who have no 
brother, make one out of white and pink silk wound around a 
stick of box-wood ; and, after putting in two brilliant black 
stones as eyes, two leeches as eyebrows, and two rows of pearls as 
teeth, put honey in his mouth, and entreat him " to eat and 
to speak," In another ballad, of a more serious description, 
" George's joang wife " loses at once in battle her husband, her 
brideman (paTanympkos^ in Servia a female's legitimate friend 
through life), and her brother. Tho gradations of the poetess in 
her description of the widow's mourning are very characteristic, 
and give no high idea of conjugal attachments itj Servia. 

For her husband, slie has cut her hair ; 
For her brideman she has torn hor face ; 
For her brother she has plucked her eyes out. 
Hair she cut, her hah will grow again ; 
Face she tore, her face will heal again ; 
But the eyes, they'll never heal again. 
Nor the heart, which bleedeth for the brother. 

After having thus attempted to point out to the reader what 
we consider as the general characteristic features of Slavic popu- 
lar pootry, we proceed to add a few remarks on the distinguish- 
ing traits of the different nations of the Slavic race individually, 
so far as our limits permit. 

And here it is araong the nations of the Eastern Stem that 
wo must look for our principal harvest. We follow the same 
order as in the former parts of this work. 

The Russians have very few ballads of high antiquity ; and, 
even in this small number, hardly any one has reference to the 
heroic prose tales, which are the delight of Russian nurseries. 
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The Russians have indeed nursery tales {skaz/d) of all descrip- 
tions ; and we have often heard, that, during the first deeennium 
of the present century, still many an old-faahioned country squire, 
many a country gentlewoman brought up among her female slaves 
lite an oriental princess, were in the habit of having themselves 
lulled to sleep by them. They are almost invariably told in the 
same words ; and as much as possible with the same intonation 
of voice. One Skazkochnik, or Skazkochnitza, adopts this man- 
Ber from another. The traditions of Vladimir and his giant he- 
roes are the favourite, but not the exclusive subjects of these tales. 
They are also printed and sold separately ; with a coarse wood- 
cut on the upper part of every page, representing the scene de- 
scribed, and the back of the p g n pty 1\ t Id that they 
are mostly got up by " Deacon a la f th 1 w clergy, in 
their leisure hours. It is p b 11 th t th t aditions for- 
merly existed also in the shaj f p pul ballad but no trace 
has been left of them. In th b g nn n^ f th entnry the 
work of Kirscha Danilof, of wh h w ha pka n ur view of 
Russian literature,'" was fi,rst publ b d nta n ng the ancient 
traditions ; written in the nat nip d m a u but without 
any poetical spirit ; replete with anachronisms and absurdities, 
without the naivete which can alone make these latter tolerable. 
They were, besides, full of interpolations j and were evidently 
the productions of a man from the people who had acc|uired half 
an education. For this reason they have never gained popu- 
larity in this shape. 

The more modern heroic ballads of the Russians are of a re- 
markably tame character. Lawless and rebellious deeds are 
sometimes their subjects ; but they end mostly with an act of 
retributive justice. We shall give a specimen of this species be- 
fore we part with the Russians, 

*' See above, p. 64. 
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By far the largest portion of Russian popular songs is of the 
erotic kind. According to Russian authorities, even their oldest 
ballads, to judge from the language,^' cannot be traced further 
than to the last quarter of the sisteentt century ; and the num- 
ber even of these is very small. Most of those now current 
among the people are derived from the beginning of the middle 
of the last century. According t« Goetze, the reign of Peter 
the First was very favourable to popular poetry,'* His daughter, 
the empress Elizabeth, was a successful poetess herself; and her 
ditties had a perfectly popular character. If we may draw a 
conclusion from the frequency with which modern historical 
events have given birth to popular ballads, one must suppose that 
many ancient ones are lost. The victories of Peter the First are 
celebrated in many popular ballads, some of which are of no 
inconsiderable merit ; as the reader will judge for himself from 
the specimen we give below. The French invasion also, of 1812, 
which aroused tho Russian nation so powerfully, gave rise to not 
a few patriotic songs, of many of which the authors were peas- 
ants and common soldiers. 

There are, however, various indications, which seem to justify 
the belief, that several of the Russian ballads still current among 
the people are, in fact, more aneient than they appear, or perhaps 
even than they actually arc in their present shape. We have 
not room hero to dwell on this subject. We remark only, that 
from one circumstance alone we may draw the safe conclusion, 
that the Russians have ever been a singing race. We allude to 
their custom of attaching verses full of allusions and sacred 
meaning to every festival, nay, to every extraordinary event of 

" We say, ' to judge from the language.' But iheir coincidence with Bo- 
hemian ballads of the ihirteeiith century, and various other indications {e. g. 
tlieir frequent raention of the Danube), seem to vindicate, for their gronndwork 
at least, a very high auiiqaity. 

" Stiiamen des Russiscken Voiles, von P. v. Goetze, Stutlg. 1B48. 
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human life, and thus of fettering the fljing hours with the gar- 
land chains of poetry and song. They have to this very day 
their wedding songs, Pentecost and Christmas carols, and various 
other songs, named after the different occasions on which they 
are chanted, or the game which they accompany. Although these 
songs, also, have been modernized in language and form, they 
Soem always to have heen regarded with a kind of pious rever- 
ence, and appear to have beeu altered as little as possible. Most 
of their allusions are, for that reason, unintelligible at the present 
day. That their groundwork is derived from the age of pagan- 
ism, is evident from the frequent invocations of heathen deities, 
and from various allusions to heathen customs. 

Nearly related to these songs are the various ditties of a so- 
cial kind, which peasant girls and lads are in the habit of sing- 
L certain stated occasions ; for instance, walking songs, 



repeti 



sung, 



cing songs, and the like. They consist mostly of e 
tition, often of words or single syllables, apparently without 
ig ; and the tune, in which these fragmentary poems aro 
a after all the beat part of it. Yet not seldom a spark of 
real poetry shines through that melodious tissue of unmeaning 
words. What is most remarkable in these songs, which have now 
been more than a century the esclusive property of the common 
people, is the utter absence of coarseness and vulgarity, even in 
the wedding songs. 

The Russian songs, like the Russian language, have a peculiar 
tenderness, and are full of caressing epithets. These are even 
frequently appHed to inanimate objects. A Russian postilion, in 
a simple and charming song, calls the tavern, which he never can 
make up his mind to pass without stopping, " his dear little 
mother." The words Matuskka, Batushka, Stariiika, which we 
may venture to give in English by motherling, fatherlirtg, old- 
ling, are in Russian iavourite terms of endearment. The post- 
boy's song may stand here as eminently characteristic of the 
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cheerful, childlike, caressing dispositioD of the nation. It is trans- 
lated in the measure of the original, as nearly as it could be imi- 
tated in English. 



Tzariah Tavern, thou 
Our good motherling. 
So invitingly 
Standest by the way ! 
Broad highway, that leads 
Down to Petersburg ; 
Fellows young as I, 
As Ihey drive along. 
When they pass thee by, 
Always will turn in. 

Ah, thou bright sun-light. 
Red and bright sua-light. 
O'er the mountain high. 
O'er the forest oaks ; 
Warm Ihe youngster's heart, 
Warm, O warm me, sun ; 
And not rae alone, 
But my maiden, too. 

Ah, thou maiden dear. 
Fairest, dearest maid. 
Thou my dearest child. 
Art so kind and good ! 
Black those brows of thine. 
Black t)iy little eyes. 
And thy lovely face 
All so round and white ; 
Without painting, white. 
Without painting, red ! 
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To thy girdle roUs 
Fair and braided liair ; 
And lliy voice is soft, 
Full of gentle talk. 

P. 

Rtcssian lovera are j^ te nesln lat tie in f ndl nf, ind ca 
ressing express ons My h n Dg mo n my br j,ht sun my 
nourisher {K& mtlet ) my 1 gtt my liope my wh te swan 
together ■with all those ep theta common to all linguigea ib, 
dove, soul, heart etc arc c rrent t rras n K ss a Espee ally 
fkvouraWe to th s affect ate manner of address s the abun- 
dance of diminut Tes wh ch the Iinguago possesses Not only 
" little soul," 1 ttle heart D f la Se d nAa etc are 
favourite eipre a ons of Bus. an loTera hut we find even Yt 
godka, "little berry an 1 Lap 7 la 1 ttle paw etc Love 
is ingenioua in inventing new diminutives for the beloved object. 

This ex<jmai6e tendetneaa in the Kussian tove-songa is nnitecl 
with a deep, pensive feeling, which indeed pervades the whole 
Russian popular poetry. Were wo to describe the character of 
this in one expression, we should call it melaneli'^y-musical- 
Even the more frivolous and equivocal songa have a tincture of 
this pensiveness. While the Servian songs of this description 
are the ebullitions of merry and petulant youth, the Kuasian are 
frequently not without a spice of sentimentality Girls are 
often represented painting the unhappy consequences of their 
weakness with a very suspicious mixture of penitence and plea- 
sure ; so that the hearer remains undecided, whether the former 
or the latter is predominant. 

In perfect harmony with thia melancholy ia the Russian 
national music. The expressive sweetness of the Russian melo- 
dies has long been the admiration of those foreign composers, to 
whom circumstances had made them known. The history of 
s is just as uncertain as that of the verses ; they 
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seem always to have been united ; no one knows where they 
came from. In respect to popular tunes and songs, the answer 
wLicli the Ashantees gave to Mr. Uowditch has often occurred to 
us ; " They were made when the country was made," The Rus- 
sian tunes are richer and more varied than are popular airs in 
general. Of most of the songs only the first two verses are set 
to the melody ; all the following being repeated in the same 
tune. But there arc some which extend further. Some of these 
airs include more tJian a whole octave in their notes ; while the 
national melodies of most other nations move in general among a 
few notes. 

To account for the melancholy character of the Russian 
music and poetry, and to reconcile it with the well-known cheer- 
ful disposition of the nation, has been attempted by several 
Russian critics. "The peculiarities of a nation," Karamzin re- 
marks, "may always bo explained by the circumstances which 
have operated on it ; although the grandchildren may have some 
of the virtues and some of the vices of their ancestry, even if 
they are differently situated Perhaps the present character of 
the Russians may exhibit fiults, which it contricted during the 
barbarism of the Mongolian ■lubjugition The pcnsivene'S 
which pervades the Russian songs has also been considered as a 
remnant of that gloom necessarily imprLSsed on the Russian 
character during two centuries of the most cruel oppression 
There is no doubt that the Russians before, dunng and after 
their subjugation by the Mongols had a thousand causes of dis 
eouragement and disasters , bloody civd wars, the most barbarian 
despotism, the plague, slavery," and the like. But it is just as 
certain, that notwithstanding all the causes of sorrow, the 
Russians are still the most cheerful and light-hearted people on 
earth ; with all their hearts and senses enjoying the scanty plea- 

" Slavery in Russia is comparalively of modern date. 
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sures of life ; though, deprived of all civil privileges, and even of 
many sooial rights. The truth is, that it is with nations as with 
individuals. Neither in the one case nor in the other must we 
expect always to see them deposit their JtaMtual feelings in 
their poetry. It is a well-known fact that Molidre was a man of 
a most serious disposition. Cowper, immediately before writ- 
ing his " John G-ilpin," was in a mood bordering on despair. 
Young, while composing his melancholy Night Thoughts, enjoyed 
his life as well as any man. The Russians do not sing their 
every-day sentiments, but their holiday feelings. That sweet 
pensiveness, which thrills so affectingly through their music and 
poetry, is to them a species of luxury. A soft, melancholy emo- 
tion, not deep enough indeed to cause suffering, and slumbering 
in every-day life in the recesses of the poet's soul, awakes in the 
hour of inspiration and spreads a gentle shadow over his habitual 
sunshine. The peculiar melancholy resignation of Slavic lovers 
we have already attempted to explain. Indeed, it is to their lovo 
aongs, principally, that the general remark on the pensiveness of 
Russian songs and airs is applicable, 

"We here subjoin some specimens of them. The first is extant 
in a great many versions, differing somewhat from each other. 
We choose the one we like best, as given by Saoharof;" 



" Sit not up, my love, late at evening hour, 
Bum the light no more, light of vir^n wax, 

" PjeiRi SassiawQ Naroda, Si. Petereb. 1837-39, Vol. IV. p. 99.— 
We would remark here, that all our specimens are translated, not by means 
of the German, but from the original langungee, and that all the originals are 
(or have been) in out possession. It would have been easy lo embellish liieae 
Eimple songs by litlle additions or omissions, the rhymeless ones by thyme, 
and the rhymed ones by more regularity ; but we could not possibly have done 
it wilhout impairing the fidelity ofench a version. 
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Wait no more for me till the midnigiit hour ; 
Ah, gone by, gone by is the happy time ! 
Ah, the wind has blown all our joys away. 
And has scattered them o'er the empty field. 
For my father dear, he will have it so. 
And my mother dear has commanded it, 
That I now must wed with another wife. 
With anothra wife, with an unloved one i 
But on heaven high two suns never bum. 
Two moons never shine in the stilly night; 
And an honest lad never loveth twice I 
But my father shall be obey'd by me, 
And my mother dear I will now obey ; 
To another wife I'll be wedded soon. 
To another wife, to an early death. 
To an early death, to a forced one." 

Wept the lovely maid many bitter tears. 
Many bitter tears, and did speak these words : 
" O beloved one, never seen enough. 
Longer will I not live in this white world. 
Never without thee, thou ray star of hope ! 
Never has the dove more than one fond mate. 
And the female swan ne'er two husbands has, 
NeilieT can I have two beloved ftiends." 

No more sits she now late at evening hour. 
But the light still bums, light of virgin wax ; 
On the table stands the coffin newly made ; 
In the coffin new hes the lovely maid. 



in oak tree sat, 
a pair of doves j 
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And Ihey biU'd and coo'd 
And they, heart to heart. 
Tenderly embraced 
With (heir little wings ; 
On them, suddenly, 
Darted down a hawk. 

One he seized and tore. 
Tore the little dove. 
With his feather'd feet. 
Soft blue little dove ; 
And he poured his blood 
Streaming down the tretf. 
Feathers too were strew'd 
Widely o'er the field; 
High away the down 
Floated in the air. 

Ah 1 how wept and wept ; 
Ah ! how sobb'd and sobb'd 
The poor doveling then 
For her little dove. 

" Weep not, weep not sOs 
Tender little bird!" 
Spake the light young hawk 
To the little dove. 

" O'er the sea away. 
O'er the far blue sea, 
1 wilt drive to thee 
Flocks of other doves. 
From them choose thee then, 
Choose a soft and Hue, 
With his feathered feet, 
Better little dove." 
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"Fly, thou villain, not, 
O'er the far blue sea 
Drive not liere to me 
Flocks of other doves. 
Ah ! of all thy doves 
None can comfort me ; 
Only he, the father 
Of my little ones." 

P. 

The following little elegy we translate from a Russian Annual; 
the editor of wliich. Baron Delvig, took it down from the lips of 
a peasant girl 



Nightingale, O nightingale, 
Nightingale so full of song. 
Tell me, tell me, where thoii ffiest. 
Where to sing now in the night ? 
Will another maiden hear thee 
Like to me, poor me, all night 
Sleepless, restless, comfortlesB, 
Ever full of tears her eyes ? 
Fly, fly, dear nightingale. 
Over hundred •ountries fly. 
Over the blue sea so fer ; 
Spy the distant countries through. 
Town and village, hill and dell. 
Whether thou find'st any one. 
Who 80 sad is, as I am 7 

O, T bore a necklace once. 
All of pearls like morning dew ; 
And I bore a finger-ring. 
With a precious stone thereon ; 
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And I bore deep in my heart 
Love, a love so warm and trne. 
When the sad, sad antumn came. 
Were the pearls no longer clear ; 
And in winter burst my ring, 
On my finger, of itself '. " 
Ah ! and when the spring came on. 
Had forgotten me my love. 

There is one trait in tlie Euasian character, which we recog- 
nize distinctly in their poetry, namely, their peculiar and almost 
Oriental veneration for their sovereign, and a hlind snbmission 
to his will. There is indeed somewhat of a religious mixture in 
this feeling ; for the Tzar is not only the sovereign lord of the 
country and master of their lives, but be is also the head of the 
orthodox church. The orthodox Tzar is one of his standing epi- 
thets. The following ballad, which we consider as one of the 
most perfect among Russian popular narrative ballads, exhibits 
very affectingly the complete resignation with which the Russian 
meets death, when decreed by his Tzar. In its other features, 
also, it is throughont natural. Its historical foundation is un- 
known. There are several versions of it extant, slightly differing 
from each other ; which seems to prove that it has been for a 
long time handled by the people. 



" Thou, my head, aks 1 my head. 
Long hast served me, and well, my head ; 
Full three-and-tliirty summers long ; 
Ever astride of my gallant steed. 
Never my foot from its Elirrup drawn. 
But aks ! thou hast gained, my head, 

" Both these are bad omens for a Rueeian girl. 
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Nothing of joy ot other good ; 
Nothing of honours or even thanks." 

Yonder along the Butcher's stieet. 

Out to the fields through the Butcher's gate," 

They are leading a prince and peer. 

Priests and deacons are walking before, 
In their hands a great hooti open ; 
Then there follows a soldier troop. 
With their drawn sabres flashing bright. 
At his right, the headsman goes. 
Holds in his hand the keen-edged sword ; 
At his left goes his sister dear, 
And she weopa as the torrent pours. 
And she sobs as the fountains gush. 

Comforting speaks her brother to her : 
" Weep not, weep not, my sister dear ! 
Weep not away fhj eyes so clear, 
Dim not, O dim not thy face so fair. 
Make not heavy thy joyous heart ! 
Say, for what is it thou weepest so 1 
Is \ for my goods, my inheritance ? 
Is 't for my lands, so rich and wide ? 
Is 't for my silver, or is 't for my gold 1 
Or dost thou weep for my life alone J" 

" Ab, thou, my light, my brother dear. 
Not for thy goods or inheritance. 
Not for thy lands, so rich and wide, 
Is 't that my eyes are weeping so ; 
Not for thy silver and not for thy gold, 
'Tis for thy life, 1 am weeping so." 

■f the Blreel and gale in Moscow, through which formerly cl 
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" Ah, thou, my iight, my sister sweet ! 

Thou mayeat weep, but it won't avail ; 

Thoii mayest beg, but 't is all in vain ; 

Pray lo the Tzar, but he will not yield. 

Merciful truly was God lo me. 

Truly gracious to me tho Tzar, 

So he commanded my traitor heed 

Off should be hewn from my shoulders strong." 

Now the scofFold the prince ascends, 
Calmly mounts to the place of death ; 
Prays to his Great Redeemer there, 
Humbly salutes the crowd around ; 
" Farewell world, and thou people of God ; 
Pray for my sins that burden me sore !" 

Scarce had the people ventured then 
On him to looli, when his traitor head 
Off was hewn from his shoulders strong." p. 

We add another more modern heroic hallad, composed, per- 
haps, by one of the soldiers, who was present at the exploit. 
The first siege of Azof took place in 1695, The fortress was, 
however, not taken by storm, although repeated assaults were 
made ; but the garrison capitulated in the following year. The 
great white Tzar is of course Peter I.^^ 

" Bainaya golowushka, ihal is, the fierce, rehciiUma, impetuous head, and 
mogutahiya pletsha, or strong shoulderi, are slanding eipreseions iji Russia, 
in reference lo a young hero ; the former, especially, when there is allusion to 
Borne fraitorous action. 

" SaoharoPa Collection, Vol. IV. p. 218 ; see p. 346. 
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The poor soldiers havo no rest, 

Neither night nor clay ! 
Late at evening the word was given 

To the soldiers gay ; 
Al! night long their weapons cleaning. 

Were the soldiers good, 
Ready in the morning dawn. 

All in ranks they stood. 

Not a golden trumpet is it, 

That now sounds so clear; 
Nor lie silver flute's tone is it. 

That thou now dost hear. 
'Tis the great white Tzar who spoaketii, 

'Tis our father dear. 
Come, my princes, my Boyars, 

Nohles, great and small ! 
Now consider and invent 

Good advice, ye al! I 
How the soonest, how the quickest. 

Fort Azof may fall ? 

The Boyars, they stood in silence, — 

And our father dear, 
He again began to speak 

In his eye a tear : 
Come, my children, good dragoons. 

And my soldiers all, 
Now consider and invent 

Brave advice, ye all. 
How rlie soonest, how tlie quickest. 

Fort Azof may fall ? 

Like a humming swarm of bees, 
So the soldiers spake, 
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With one voice at onco they spake : 
" Father, dear, great Tzar 1 
Fall it must ! and all our lives 
Thereon we gladly stake." 

Set already was the moon. 

Nearly past the night ; 

To the Etorraing on they marched, 

With the morning light ; 

To the fort with bulwark'd towers 

And walls so strong and white. 

Not great rocks they were, which rolled 

From the mountains steep ; 

From the high, high walls there rolled 

Foes into the deep. 

No white snow shines on the fields, 

All so white and bright ; 

Bat the corpses of oar foes 

Shine so bright and white. 

Not up-swollen by heavy rains 

Left the sea its bed ; 

No i in rills and rivers streams 

Turkish blood so red ! 

Different dialeots are spoten, and ditferent ballads ate sting 
by the population of Male-Russia^' and of those Polish-Russian 
and Polish-Austrian provinces, where the pedantry is of the 
Ruthenian race. The musical element is still more prevalent 
among them ; and their ditties are rhymed. The few very 
ancient ones, which are still extant, aloae make an exception. 

" That is, the Russian governments Kief, Pultava, Tehernigof, Kharkof, 
and Yekalrinoslav. The latter, the cradle of the present population of Malo- 
Rusaia, belongs, aeeoiding lo the present geogrsphical division of the Russian 
empire, to Southern Russia. 
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These have the form and tbe spirit of the ballads of the Great 
Russians, and cao in no way he discerned from them ; while the 
great mass has a different character. Indeed, such an immense 
rnimher of ballads have originated in the rich and fertile steppes 
of the Ukraine, that it would eeem as if each bough of their 
forest trees must harbour a singer, and each blade of grass on 
these endless blooming plains whisper the echo of a song. '" The 
pensive character of the Great Russian popular poetry becomes, 
in that of the Malo-Russian and Ruthenian, a deep melancholy, 
that finds vent in a great variety of sweet, elegiac, melodies. 
According to the author of a little collection of their popular 
songs, published first in a German translation, " these are the 
after-pains of whole generations ; these are the sorrows of whole 
centuries, which are blended in one everlasting sigh !" " If we 
look back to the history of these regions, we cannot doubt that it 
is the spirit of their past, that breathes out of these mournful 
strains. The cradle of the Kozak stood in blood ; he was rocked 
to the music of the clashing of swords, For centuries the 
country on both banks of the Dnieper as far as to the north- 
western branch of the Carpathian mountains, the seat of this 
race, was the theatre of constant warfare and aggression j there 
was no time for the blessings of a peaceful development. Their 
narrative ballads have, therefore, few other subjects than the 
fends with Poles and Tartars ; the Kozak's parting with his 
beloved one ; or his lonely death on the border, or on the bloody 



"* The Polish poet Bogdjaneki is said to have collected in the government 
of Pultava alone towards 8000! A great many of these consist, of course, 
only in variations of the same theme, ovriiig to the laiiing memory of the 
singer. Maximovitch's Collection contains several thousand pieces. 

" Volksteider der Folen gesammell und ubersezl, iron W. P. Leipzig 
1833. It ought to have heen called Songs of the Buihcnian people in 
Poland. 
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tattle field I No wonder that their little lyric effusions have 
imhi^d the same melancholy spirit. 

These vast level regions were the principal thoroughfares of 
the hordes of Mongols and Tartars, who from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century overspread Russia, and penetrated as far as 
Silesia, In Northern Russia, at least, a sliade of the old forms 
and constitutions was preserved; and native princes reigned 
under Mongol dominion ; but in the South every thing ■was 
broken up, and the country laid completely waste. Fugitives, 
reduced to a life of plunder and booty, congregated here and 
there ; the country on the Lower Don, near the entrance of this 
river into the sea of Azof, was one of their strongholds ; another 
portion found refuge on the islands of the Dnieper, just below the 
present site of Yekatimoahv Here they fortified themselves 
in little rude castles ; while alter all tiieir s tuati n out of the 
track of the wild barbarians was their beat shelter 

The first named region was i rinci] ally the asylura f r tugi 
tives from Great Russia deserters and exiles from otlitr pirts 
f th nt y j 'n d them and the Tartar population which 

th V f nd th pet and the nughbourmg Kalmuk tubes 
m ngl 3 w th th m These are the Koziks ftleDcn ofwhom 
th K k f (_ beusk, of Yaitzk, and of the Ural, are 
b an h a Th j Russians, and sing the songs of their 

b th n th R ns. The river Don, or, as it is familiarly 
and at th sam t u respectfully called, Ikm Ivanovitck,^^ plays 
ap mnntp tn their ballads They have a touching child- 
like love for that noble river, so majestic and yet so gentle, that 
once gave shelter on its banks to their forefathers. Father Don, 
the stilly Itikko) Don, Don Ivanovitch, are its constant epithets. 
The scene of a considerable number of their ballads is in tbe 
vessels which glide upon the ' stilly' Don. 

" The origin of Ihia polite Eppellaiion is its rise in the Ivanovskoi Lake, 
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The fugitives who had congregated on the Dnieper were also 
Eussiana ; but the mixture of other nations, which they receivedj 
would appear to have come principally from the Circassians of 
the Caucasus, as the still heautiful shape and countenance of the 
TshernomoTski seem to indicate ; '° and also in part from the 
Ruthenian trihes of the Carpathian mountains, as their iacguage 
proves. These are the Zaporoguean Kozaks; so called from 
having their principal seats beyond the porogues, or water- 
falls of the Dnieper. Both sections of the Kozaks founded a 
kind of military democratic government ; and tried to shelter 
themselves against their enemies in those rude castlea called 
Sicza, best protected by thick woods and the surrounding water. 
They soon began to spread out in the small towns called Gfoa- 
zisko, fortified also icdeed, but built so slightly that they were 
almost as soon erected as destroyed. The Kozaks of the Don, 
after the deliverance of Russia in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, acknowledged in some degree the sovereignty of the 
Russian Tzar ; and aided Ivan II to conquer Siberia. They 
were used by his successors as border guardians against the wild 
Asiatic hordes ; whom they partly chased from their homes in 
the Ural mountains, and settled there in their stead. Thus they 
spread all over Siberia ; always looking back with a pensive and 
languishing feeling to their " dear fatherling," their gentle 
" nourisher," their " stilly Don Ivanovitch." " 

From the Zaporoguean Kozaks, meanwhile, had issued the 

'^ Towards the ciose of the eighteenth century, Catharine II induced great 
numbers of the Zaporoguean Kozaks to move to the northern shore of the 
Kuban, east of the Black Sea or Tahernayamora, in order to protect the border 
against the Cireassiana. They are hence called Tshcrnomorakfi, or Black Sea 

« These affectionate feelings were gradually extended towards all the 
livers of their ancient establishments. Their ballads express a tender attach- 
menl to Mother Wolga, Mother Kamyshcnka, Mother Tsarytiina, eic. 
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singers, who are called Bandurists ; and who, with a tied of 
simplo guitar in their hand, ramhle through the country, sure to 
find a willing audience in whatever village they may stop. 
Their ballads are of course not confined to the scenes of the 
earlier centuries ; the more recent wars with the Turks and 
Tartars also, and the campaigns made in modem times in the 
service of Kussia, present subjects enough of interest ; for their 
produotiveness is still alive, although the raoe of the profes- 
sional bards is growing more and more scarce. Thoy call their 
historical ballads Dwini, or I>umki, an appellation for historical 
elegies, which has recently been adopted by Polish literati." 

We give here a few characteristic specimens of their poetry ; 
serving to iUnstratc their warlike spirit, as well as their domestic 
relations ; their skiU in narrative ballads, as well as their power of 
expressing in lyric strains the unsophisticated feelings of a. 
tender heart. Wo begin with two genuine Kozak elegies. 



O eagle, young gray eagle, 

Tshurol, thou youth so brave. 
In thine own land, the Pole, 

The Pole dug thee thy grave ! 

The Pole dug thee thy grave, 

For theo and thy Hetman ; 
They killed the two young heroes, 

Stephen, the valiant Pan. 

" See above, p. 397. 

" Yessaul is the name of that oiEcer among the Koiaks, who alands im- 
mediBtely under the Hetman, The ballad refers to an incident which hap- 
pened before 1648. It is from Sreinevski's Starina Zaporniknaya, i. e. 
Hiitory of the ZapoToguean Koaak), Kharkof 1837. 
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O eagle, young gray eagle, 
Thy brethren are eagles too ; 

The old ones and the young ones. 
Their custom well they knew! 

The old ones and the young ones 
They are all brave like thee, 

An oath they all did take 
Avenged shalt thou be ! 

The old ones and the young ones, 
In council grave they meet ; 

They sit on coal black steeds. 
On steeds so brave and fleet. 

On steeds so brave and fleet 
They are flying, eagle like ; 

In Polish towns and castles 
Like hghtning they will strike. 

Of steel they carry lances, 
lances so sharp and strong ; 

With points as sharp as needles. 
With hooks so sharp and long. 

Of steel they carry sabres. 
Two edged, blunted never; 

To bring the Pole perdition 
For ever and for ever ! 



There flows a little river. 
And Worskla is its name ; 

And of the little river 
Know old and young the fa 
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And on the little river, 

They know good songs to sing; 
And on the little river, 

They like good thoughts to think. 

O thoughts, ye manly thoughts. 

Ye call up sorrow and woe ; 
O thoughts, ye manly thoughts. 

From you strong deeds can grow ! 

Where are you, brave Kozaks 3 

Where are you, vahant lords 7 
Your bones are in the grave, 

In the deep moor your swords ! 

Where art thou, O Pushkar ? 

Where art tliou, valiant knight T 
Ukraina weeps for thee. 

And for her fate so brighL 

His hones are in the grave. 

Himself with God is now; 
O weep, O weep, Ukraina, 

An orphan left art thou. 

Ukraina, thy bright fate 

Destroy'd Wihowski's spell ;" 
He with the heart of stone. 

And with the mind of hell ! 

The following melancholy song expresses the general hatred 
against the Pole, the oppressor, in a manner not less strong. 
Haidamack is another name for the Rutheaian peasant under 



" Probably John Wjhowski, Hetman after Chmielmcki. Afl«r the deadi 
of thia latter, he fell off from Russia, and led the Kozaks back to Poland. It 
Beema it was he who occasioned Pushkar's death. 
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Polish dominion, and was formerly, as well as Burial, also ap- 
plied to the Malo-Kussian Kozaks in genera!. 



Gladly would I to ihe war, 

To the war so full of prey, 

Pleasure of the Ilaidamack ! 

But the steward bids me stay, 

Lest the proud Pole's cows should stray ! 

Gladly to the merry dance 

Would I on the gusli play. 

Pleasure of the rosy maid ! 

But the steward Kds me stay. 

Lest the proud Pole's sheep should stray! 

Gladly I would hunting go. 

With the bobtailed dog so fleet, 

Pleasure of a good brave youth ! 

But the steward bids me stay, 

Lest the proud Pole's steeds should stray ! 

O ferewell, thou rosy maid, 
Rattle gently, rusty sabre ! 
Qaick on horsebach, Haidamacli ! 
Stray may steeds, sheep, cows and all ; 
Perish may the haughty Pole ! 

"We finish with a few Kuthenian ballad^ having no political 
reference. The first is interesting as illustrating a peculiar popu- 
lar superstition. The Leshes are a kind of Satyrs ; covered like 
them with hair, and of a very malicious nature. They steal 



' Manuscript. 
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children and young women. Their presence has a certain be- 
numbing influence ; a person whom they visit cannot move or 
stir ; although, in the case of our ballad, we have some suspi- 
cion that " the brandy, the wine, and the mead," had some pre- 
paratory influence. 

The second exhibits the whole plaintive, yielding mood of a 
Russian loving maid ; and may be considered as a characteristic 
specinien. 



Wilh the Lord at Nemirov 

Sir Sava dined bo gladly ; 
Nor thought he that his life 

Would end eo goon and sadly. 

Sir Sava he rode home 
To his own court with speed ; 

And plenty of good oata 
He bids to give his steed. 

Sir Sava twhind his table 
To write with care begun ; 

His young wife she la rocking 
In the cradle her infant son. 

'Holla! ray lad, brisl; butler, 
Bring now the brandy to me ; 

My well-beloved lady, 

This glass I drink to thee. 

' Holla 1 my lad, brisk buller, 
Now bring me the clear wine ; 

This glass and tliis, I drink it 
To this dear son of mine. 

" From Czelakoweki'9 Collection ; see above, p. S16, n 
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' Hoik ! my lad, brisk bnfler, 
Now bring rae the mead so fast ; 

My head aches sore ; I fear 
I've rode and drunk my last !' 

Who knocks, who storms so fiercely ? 

Sir Sava looks up to know ; 
The Leshes stand before him, 

And quick accost him so : 

' We bow to thee, Sir Sava, 
How far'st thou, tell us now ! 

To thy guests from the Ukraina, 
What welcome biddest thou ?' 

' What coald 1 bid you, brethren. 
To-day in welcome's stead? 

Well know I, ye are come 
To take my poor sick head !' 

' And tell us first. Sir Sava, 

Where are thy daughters fair?' 

' They are stolen by the Leshes, 
And wash their linen there.' 

' Now to the fight be ready ! 

Sir Sava meet thy lot ! 
Thy head is lost ! one moment, 

Death meets thee on the spot.' 

The sabre whizzes through the air 
Like wild bees in the woodi 

The young wife of Sir Sava 
By him a widow stood! 
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Winds are blowing, howling, 

Trees are bending low ; 
O my heart is aching, 

Tears in streams do flow. 

Years I count with sorrow. 

And no end appears ; 
But my heart is lighten'd. 

When I'm shedding tears. 

Tears the heart can lighten, 

Happy make it not ; 
E'en one blissful moment 

Ne'er can be forgot. 

Some there are who envy 

E'en my destiny; 
Say, '0 happy flow'ret 

Blooming on the lea.' 

On the lea so sandy. 

Sunny, wanting dew ! 
O without my lover 

Ijfe is dark to view. 

Nought can please without him, 

Seems the world a jail ; 
Happiness exists not. 

Peace of mind doth fiiil. 

Where, dark-browed belov'd one. 

Where, may'st thou be ? 
Come and see, astonished. 

How I weep for thee ! 

*' From Saoharofs Colleclion, Si. Feterab. 1839. Vol. IV. p. 437. 
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Whom Ehall I now lean on. 

Whose caress receive ? 
Now that he who loves me 

Far away doth live ? 

I would fly to thee, love, 

But no wings have I ; 
Withered, parch'd, without thee, 

Every hour I die. 

The following little elegy, heard and written down in Galieia, 
we have always considered as one of the gems of poetry. It is 
a sigh of deep, mourning, everlasting love. 



While art thou, my mtuden, 

Can'st not whiter be ! 
Warm my love is, maiden, 

Caimot wanner be ! 

But when dead, my maiden, 

White was she still more ; 
And, poor lad, I love her. 

Warmer than before.*' 

Of still greater importance in respect to our subject are the 
Servians. We have seen already in this work, that the inhabit- 
ants of the Turkish provinces of Servia and Bosnia, of Monte- 

*' The reader will find sn elaborate essay on the popular poetry of the Ukraine 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. XXVI. No. 51. It was evidently writ- 
ten by one of tbe Polish eiiles in England. In il, however, a singular mielake 
is made as to Che derivation of the appellation of the Zaporogaean Kozafcs. 
Tarog does not mean " Island " in any Slavic language. 
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negro, of the Austrian kingdom of Slavonia, of Dalmatia and 
Military Croatia, speak essentially tho same language ; which is 
likewise the vernacular dialect of numerous Servian settlements 
in Hungary, along the south-western shore of the Dannhe. Of 
this language, which has heen alternately called lUyrian, Servian, 
MoriachJan, Bosnian, Croatian, Rascian, and perhaps hy still 
other different appellations, it may he truly said, that it has more 
names than dialects ; and even tho few of these latter differ so 
slightly, that the difference would scarcely he perceived by a 
foreigner. It is also true, that, on account of the various sys- 
tems of writing which have been adopted by the different sec- 
tions of this race, tho foreigner will sometimes find it more diffi- 
cult to understand the language as written than as spoken. 

The inexhaustible mine of Servian popular poetry belongs 
then to the whole nation ; although, of course, neither the pro- 
ductiveness is every where the same, nor the power and oppor- 
tunity of preservation. Eor its favourite home we must look to 
those regions where modern civilization has least penetrated; 
viz. to Turkish Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro. There also the ver- 
nacular language is spoken with the greatest purity. 

An intelligent Italian traveller, Abbate Fortis, published 
about a hundred years ago an interesting description of the Mor- 
lachians, that is, the Croatian Servian inhabitants of Dalmatia, 
a tribe distinguished hy wild passions and proud contempt of 
civil life ; but full of poetical feeling, and much attached to old 
usages and the recollections of their ancestors. He printed for 
the first time some of their beautiful ancient ballads ; but 
although thoy were much admired in the German versions which 
Herder and Goethe gave of them (through the French), the re- 
gion of their birth remained a terra incognita. To a few literati 
oniy it was known, that many of theso ballads, although in a 
spurious shape, had been collected hy the Franciscan monk, An- 
dreas Caoicb Miossioh ; and also that a great many fragments 
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of remarkable popular heroic songa were scattered, as illustra- 
tions, through the Croatian and Dalmatian dictionaries of Bel- 
losztesecz, Jambressieh, and Bella Bella, It was known, too, but 
only by a few, that even ancient Servian historians referred to 
similar songs. 

Vut Stephanovitch Karadshiteh must therefore be called 
the true discoverer of this mine of beauty ; and the judicious- 
ness, patience, and conscientious honesty, with which his collec- 
tion was got up, deserves the highest praise. Many of the re- 
markable songs first communicated to the literary public were 
the reminiseenees of his own youth ; for he was born and brought 
up in Turkish Servia. Many more he was only able to find after 
years of careful and indefatigable research. His large collection 
— four volumes with at least five or six hundred pieces of poetry 
— was formed «pon the principle, that no piece should be admit- 
ted, for the genuineness of which he could not be personally 
responsible, by having himself heard it from one of the people. 
Nearly the third part of these poems consists of epio tales ; some 
of them from five to seven hundred verses long ; one, more than 
twelve hundred. 

The poetry of the Servians is most intimately interwoven 
with their daily life. It is the picture of their thoughts, feel- 
ings, actions, and sufferings ; it is the mental reproduction of 
the respective conditions of the mass of individuals, who com- 
pose the nation. The hall where the women sit spinning around 
the fireside ; the mountains on which the boys pasture their 
flocks ; the square where the Tillage youth assemble to dance 
the kolo ;*" the plains where the harvest is reaped; the foresta 
through which the lonely traTcUer journeys, — all resound with 
song. Song aceompanies all kinds of business, and frequently 
relates to it. The Servian lives his poetry. 

" See a description of this national dance in Wilkinson, Dalmatia and 
Monttnegro, I, p. 399. 
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The Servians are aeeustomed to divide their songs into two 
great portions. Short compositions in various measures, either 
lyric or epic, and sung without instrumental accompaniment, they 
call sh^nske jyjestne, or female songs, because they are mostly made 
by females. The other portion, consisting of long epic tales in 
verses of five regular trochaic feet, and chanted to the Gusli, a 
kind of simple violin with one chord, they called Yunatchke 
2^'esme, that is, heroic or young men's songs ; for it is an interest- 
ing fact, that the ideas of a young man and of a Awo, are expressed 
in Servian hy one and the same word, Yunak. The first are, in 
a very high degree, of a domestic character. They accompany 
us through all the different relations of domestic life ; as well 
through its daily occupations, as through the holidays and festi- 
vals which interrupt its ordinary course. Much has been said, 
and more could be said, in praise of these harmonious effusions 
of a tender, fresh, and unsophisticated feeling j but, as we have 
already dwelt at large upon their general character, wo must be 
satisfied here with adding only that which distinguishes Servian 
lays from other Slavic songs. 

And this distinction we find principally in the ch^rfulness, 
which is the fundamental element of Servian poetry, — a serenity 
clear and transparent like the bright blue of a southern sky. 
The allusions to the misfortunes of married life alone, gather 
sometimes in heavy clouds on this beautiful sky. The fear of 
being chained to an old man, or of a grim mother-in-law, or the 
quarrelling of the sisters-in-law, or the increasing cares of the 
household, — for, in the true patriarchal style, married sons re- 
main in the house of the parents, and all make together only one 
family, — all these circumstances disturb sometimes the inexhausti- 
ble serenity of the Servian women, and call forth gentle lamen- 
tations, or perhaps still oftener horrible imprecations, from their 
humble breasts. Indeed the songs not made for particular oooa- 
17* 
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sions also bear strongly and distinctly the stamp of domestic life, 
and are full of allusions to family relations. 

A spirit of graceful roguery is very prevalent among Servian 
girls. Their social spinning meetings are especially productive 
of little witty ballads, in which men and women are represented 
as disputing, and the former, of course, are always outwitted ; 
just as is the case in numerous English and German popular 
ballads. But love is also among them the grand and prevailing 
theme. To judge from these songs, Servian girls and youths 
keep up a frequent and tender intercourse with each other. The 
youth hears carefully in memory the hour when the girls go to 
fetch water ; and the frequent festivities, where the dance is not 
permitted to fail, give the best opportunity for mutual inter- 
course. Further to the south, and between the mountains, the 
customs are more strict, and love-songs are less frequent. 

Among the ancient songs, recited on certain stated occasions, 
the wedding songs, adapted to all the various ceremonies of 
Slavic marriage, are the most remarkable. And here we meet 
again with one of those various contradictions of the mental 
world, which puzzle philosophy. While all the symbolic ceremo- 
nies are strongly indicative of the shameful state of servitude 
and humiliation, to which the institution of marriage subjects the 
Slavic woman ;* ' (for Slavic maidens are in a certain measure free 
and happy, and, if beautiful and industrious, even honoured 
and sought after;) the stm^j, the mental reproductions of these 
coarse, rough, humiliating acts, are delicate, sprightly, and almost 
gallant. There are various indications, that, like the Russian 

*' A Servian woman never would sU down in ihe ptcscnce of her husband. 
At Whlenheslanda behind him, and wails on him and hisguesls. Even the wife 
of prince Milosh did so; only wilh ihe reslriclion that she confined her services 
to her husband. The Morlachians — who seem indeed lo be the rudetl part of 
the Servian population — do nol mention their wiMs to a stranger wilhont add- 
ing ; " With yonr perraisBion." 
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songs of this description, which they strongly resemble, they 
are derived from a very early period. Like them they have no 
allusion to church ceremonies." 

The feeling expressed in their love-aongs is in general gentia 
and often playful, indicating more of tenderness than of passion. 
If, however, they are excited to anger, their hatred hecomes rage ; 
and is poured forth in imprecations, of which no other language 
has a like multitude. But these imprecations are not stereotype, 
as is the case with most other nations. They are composed ( 
with astonishing ingenuity, hy the offended persons themselves. 
Sometimes we see curses invoked upon the satisfying of the com 
mon wants of life. Thus when the lad curses his faithless love 
" As much bread as she eats, so much pain may she suffer ! as 
much water as she drinks, so many tears may she shed !" 

We subjoin a few of these Servian ballads as specimens, just 
as they happen to come to hand. 



To white Buda, to white castled Buda 

Clings the vine-tree, cling the vine-tree branches; 

Not the vine-tree ia it with its brandies, 

No, it is a pair of fidthful lovers. 

From their early youth they were betrothed. 

Now they are compelled to part untimely; 

One addressed the other at their parting : 

" Go, my dearest soul, and go straight forward. 

Thou wilt find a hedge-surrounded garden. 

Thou wilt find a rose-bush in the garden. 

Pluck a little branch off from the rose-bush, 

Place it on Uiy heart, within thy bosom ; 

Even as that red rose will be fading, 

'* The reader will find a description of a Morlachian wedding in Wil- 
kinson, Vol. II. p. 164 aq. For a fiiller account, see Volkslieder dcr Seritit, 
can Tal)^, Vol. II. Introdustion. 
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Even BO, love, will my heart be fading," 
And the other love this answer gave then ; 
" Thou, dear soul, go back a few short paces. 
Thou wilt find, my love, a verdant forest, 
In the forest stands a cooling fountain, 
In the fountain lies a block of mBrble ; 
On the marble stands a golden goblet. 
In the goblet thou wilt find a snowball. 
Dearest, take that snowball from the goblet. 
Lay it on thy heart within thy bosom ; 
Even as the snowball will be melting. 
Even so, love, will my heart be melting." 



Sweetheart, come, and let lis kiss each other ! 
But, O tell me, where shall be our meeting ? 
In thy garden, love, or in my garden ? 
Under thine or under mine 
Thou, sweet soul, become thyself a 
I then to a butterfly will change me ; 
Flutteringl will drop upon the rose-bud ; 
Folks will think I'm ha.n^ng on a flower. 
While a lovely maiden I am kissing ! 



To St. George's day the mdden prayed ; 

" Com'st thou again, O dear St. George's day 1 

Find me not here, by my mother dear, 

Or be it wed, or be it dead ! — 

But rather than dead, I would be wed '." " 

'= Servian popnlar poetry has properly no rhymes ; but wherever a rhyme 
■cars, il appears to be welcome ; so in this little piece, which is 
faithfully conformed to the original. All onr specimens of the Servian " female" 
iongs are taken from the first volume of Vuk's Collection. See above, p- 115. 
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Two young lovers loved each other fondly, 
And they washed them at the self-same water. 
And they dried them with the self-same napkin. 
One year passed, their love was known by no one; 
Two years passed, and all the world did know it. 
And the father heard it and the mother ; 
And their love the mother would not suffer. 
But she parted the two tender lovers. 

Through a star the youth sent to the maiden : 

" Die, O love, on Saturday a! evening, 

I, thy youth, will die on Sunday morning." 

And they did as they had told each other; 

Died the maiden Saturday at evening, 

Died the youth on Sunday morning early; 

Close together were the two then buried ; 

Through the earth their Iiands were clasped togethei 

In their hands were placed two young green apples. 

Little time had passed since they were buried ; 
O'er the youth sprang up a verdant pine-tree. 
O'er the maid a buah with sweet red roses ; 
Round the pine-tree winds itself the rose-bush, 
As the silk around a bunch of flowera. 



But not all the female Servian songs exhibit so nmch ten- 
derness. That their usual gentleness and humility does not 
always prevent these poor oppressed beings from eometimes 
taking the lead in domestic alFairs, one would be apt to conclude 
from, the following ballad : 
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Come, companion, let us hurry 

Thai we may tie early home. 

For my mother-iu-law is cross. 

Only yestreen she accused me, 

Said that I had beat ray husband ; 

When, poor soul, I had not touched him. 

Only bid him wash the dishes. 

And he would not wash the dishes ; 

Threw then at his head the pitcher. 

Knocked a hole in head and pitcher ; 

For the head I do not care much ; 

But I care much for the pitcher. 

As I paid for it right dearly ; 

Paid for it with one wild apple. 

Yes, and half a one besides." 

Objects of still higher admiration the Servians afford us in 
their herok poems. Indeed, what epic popular poetry is, how 
it ia produced and propagated, what powers of invention it 
naturally exhibits, — powers which no art can command, — we 
may learn from this multitude of simple legends and complicated 
fables. The Servians stand in this respect quite isolated ; 
there is no modern nation, that can be compared to them in 
epic productiveness ; and a new light seems to be thrown 
over the grand compositions of the ancients. Thus, without 
presumption, we may pronounce tbe publication of these 

" For more specimens see Bowring's Servian Popular Foelry, Lond. 
1837. These little songs are ihpre made much mote altraelive by giving ihem 
an English dresa with rhymes, and accommodating them to the English way of 
feeling and expressing feelings ; a proceedingwhich we have purposely avoided, 
because our only object ia a faithful translation. Dr. Eowring has 
trstuilated mainly from our German translation. 
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poems one of the most remarkable literary events of modem 
timea. 

The general character of the Servian tales is the objective 
and the plastic. Tlie poet, jn most eases, is in a remarkable 
degree aiove his subject. He paints Lis pictures not in glowing 
colours, but in distinct, prominent features; no explanation is 
necessary to interpret what the reader thinks he sees with his 
own eyes. If we compare the Servian epics with those, which 
other Slavic nations formerly possessed, we find them greatly 
superior. In the Russian Igor, the whole narrative is exceed- 
ingly indistinct ; you may read the whole of it five times, with- 
out being able clearly to follow out the composition. Not a 
single character stands out in relief The mode of representation 
has more of the lyric than of the epic. The ancient Bohemian 
poems have more distinctness and freshness. No obscurity dis- 
turbs us. But the passions of the poet break forth so often, as 
to give the whole narration something of the subjective charac- 
ter ; while the Servian, even when representing his countrymen 
in combat with their mortal enemies and oppressors, displaya 
about the same partiality for the former, as Homer for his 

The introductions, not only to the tales themselves, but even 
to new situations, are frequently allegorical. A distinct image 
is placed before the eyes at once. A tale, describing a famous 
sanguinary deed of revenge, commences thus : 

What's that cry of angnish from Banyani t" 
la 't (he Vila 7 is t (he hateful serpent 1 
Were 't tlie Vila, she were on the summit; 
Were 't the serpent, it were 'neath the moontain ; 
Not the Vila is it, nor a serpent ; 

" A mountainoiia region in the vioinily of Monlenegro. 
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Shrieked in anguish thus Perovitch Batritch 
In the hands of Osman, son of Tchorov. *' 

Ravens are the messengers of unhappy news. The battle of 
Mishar begins with the following verses : 

Flying came a pair of coal-black ravens 
Far away from the broad field of Mishar, 
Far from Shabatz, from the high white fortress ; 
Bloody were their beaks unto the eyelids, 
Bloody were their talons to the ankles ; 
And they flew along the fertile Malshva, 
Waded quickly through the billowy Drina, 
Journey'd onward throngh the honoured Bosnia, 
Ughling down upon the hateful border, 
'Midst within the accursed town of Vakup, 
On the dwelling of the captain Kulin ; 
Lighting down and croaking as they lighted. 

Three or four poems, of which courtships or weddings are the 
subjects, begin with a description of the beauty of the girl. 
Especially rich and complete is the following : 

Never since the world had its beginning, 
Never did a lovelier flow'ret blossom. 
Than the flow'ret in our own days blooming ; 
Haikuna, the lovely maiden flower. 

She was lovely, nothing e'er was lovelier I 
She was tall and slender as the pine-tree ; 
White her cheeks, but tinged with rosy blushes. 
As if morning's beam had shone upon ihem, 
Till that beam had reached its high meridian. 
And her eyes, they were two precious jewels, 

" See the Bimilar beginning of " Hassan Aga," p. 394 above. 
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And her eyebrows, leeches from the ocean. 
And her eyelids they were wings of swillows ; 
And her flaxen braids were silken tassels ; 
And her sweet moulh was a siigor cashet, 
And her teeth were pearls arrdyed in order ; 
White her bosom, like two snowy dovelets, 
And her voice was like the dovolet's cooing; 
And her smiles were like the glowing sunshine ; 
And her fame, the story of her beauty, 
Spread through Bosnia and through Herz'govina. 

We should never end, if we continued thus to estraet all the 
beautiful and striking passages from the Servian popular lyrics ; 
although their chief merit by no means consists in beautiful 
passages, but, in most eases, in the composition of the whole, and 
in the distinct, graphic, and plastic mode of representation. In 
respect to their style, we add only a single remark. Slavic 
popular poetry in general has none of the vulgarisms, which, in 
many cases, deface the popular ballads of the Teutonic nations. 
Yet dignity of style cannot be expected in any popular produc- 
tion. Those whose feelings, from want of acijuaintaiiee with the 
poetry of nature, are apt to be hurt by certain undignified ex- 
pressions inters-persed unconsciously sometimes in the most 
beautiful descriptions, will not escape unpleasant impressions in 
reading the Servian songs The pictures are always fresh, tan- 
gible, and striking, but, although not seldom the effects of the 
sublime, and of the deepest tragic pathos, are obtained by a per- 
fect simplicity, nothing could be more foreign to them than the 
dignified stateliness and scrupulous refinement of the French 

The number and variety of the Servian heroic poems is im- 
mense The oldest legendary cycle is formed by their great 
Tzar Dushan Nemanyitch and his heroes; by the pious prince 
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lioz&T, their last independent chief, who was executed by the 
Turks after having been made prisoner in battle ; and by the 
death of his faithful knights on the field of Kossoto. The two 
battles fought here, in 1389 and H47, put an end to the exist- 
ence of the Servian empire. In immediate connection with these 
epic songs are those of which Marko Kralyewitch, i. e, Marko the 
king's son, the Servian Hercules, is the hero; at least thirty 
or forty in number. The pictures, which these ballads exhibit, 
are extremely wild aud bold ; and are often drawn on a mytho- 
logical ground. Indeed both the epie and the lyric poetry of the 
Servians are interwoven with a traditional belief in certain fanci- 
ful creatures of Pagan superstition, which exercise a constant 
influence on human affairs. "Witches ( tyas/iiiCzi), veiled women 
who go from house to house, carrying with them destruction ; the 
plague, personified as an old horrible looking female ; and also 
the saints, and among them the thunders Elias and the fiery 
Mary who sends lightning ; these all appear occasionally. But 
the principal figure is the Vila, a mountain fairy, having nearly 
the same character as the northern elementary spirits ; though 
the malicious qualities predominate; and her intermeddling is 
in most cases fatal. 

There are various features which serve to allay the extreme 
wildness and rudeness of the oldest Servian poems. As one of 
the principal of these we consider the solemn institution of a 
contract of brotherhood or fraternal friendship, which the Servi- 
ans seem to have inherited from the Scythians.*' Two men or 
two women promise each other before the altar, and under solemn 
ceremonies, in the name of God and St. John, eternal friendship. 
They bind themselves by this act to all the mutual duties of 
brothers and sisters. Similar relations exist also 1 



" See an accoutii of ihia remarkable custom, from ihe Abbate Fortis, 
n WilkiuBon, 11. p. 178 sq. 
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two aexea, when a. maid Bolemnly calls an old man her " father in 
God," or a young one her "brother in God;" or when a man 
calls a woman Lis " mother or sister in God," This is mostly 
done in cases of distress. When a person, thus appealed to, 
accepts the appellation, they are in duty bound to protect and to 
take care of the unfortunate, who thus give themselves into 
their hands ; according to the prevailing notion, a breach of this 
contract is severely punished hy Heaven. Marko Kralyeviteh 
was united in such an alliance with the Vila ; in modern times 
we find it sometimes between Turks and Servians in the midst of 
their most bitter feuds. 

The traditional ballads of the Servians, referring to the heroes 
of their golden time, are undoubtedly in their groundwork of great 
antiquity ; hut as until recently they have been preserved only 
by tradition, it cannot be supposed, that they have come down in 
their present form from the original time of their composition ; 
which was perhaps nearly eotemporary to the events they cele- 
brate. In most of them frequent Turcisms show, that the singer 
is familiar with the conquerors and their language. According 
to Vnk, very few are in their present form older than the fifteenth 
century. 

The more modern heroic ballads— for the productiveness of 
this remarkable people is still alive — are essentially of the same 
character. They may he divided into two parts. One division, 
proJ)ably composed during the last two centuries and down even 
to the present time, is devoted to a variety of subjects, public 
and private. Duels, love stories, satisfaction of blood-revenge, 
domestic quarrels and reconciliation, are alternately related. 
The variety of invention in these tales is astonishing ; the skill of 
the combinations and the final development surpasses all that 
hitherto has been known of popular poetry. One of the most 
remarkable of them is a narrative of 1227 lines; which relates 
to the marriage of a young man, Maxim TzernoTitob, son of 
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Ivan Tzernoviteh, a wealthy and powerful Servian. The father 
goes to Venice to ask in marriage for his son the daughter of the 
Doge. He describes Lim as the handsomest of young men ; but, 
when he comes home, he finds him metamorphosed by the small, 
pox into the ugliest. By the advice of hia wife, he substitutes 
another handsome young man to fetch homo the bride with the 
procession of bridal guests ; promising him the principal share in 
the bridal gifts ; for he commits the fraud less from covetous 
views than from pride, being afraid of being put to shame as un- 
able to keep hia word before the haughty Venetians. Tliej suc- 
ceed in bringing away the brido ; but the cheat is discovered oa 
the road ; a contest arises, and the whole affair ends in a horrible 
slaughter. 

Vuk Stephanovitch has heard this tale repeatedly, and with 
several variations ; but the principal features, for instance a 
rich and elaborate description of the bridal gifts, were always 
recited exactly in the same words. It was chanted in the moat 
perfect manner by an old singer, named Milya, whom prince 
Milosh often Lad to sing it before him ; and from whose lips Vuk 
at last took it down. 

Another section of more modern ballads narrates events from 
the latest war between the Servians and Turks, between 1801 
and 1815. Who of our readers has not heard of Kara George? 
His companions, Yanko Katitch, Stoyan Tchupitch, Milosh of 
Potzerye, are in Servia as well known and admired as Kara 
George himself They and their comrades are the heroes of 
these ballads. The gallant Tchupitch rewarded the blind poet 
Philip, who chanted to him a long and beautiful poem of hia own 
composition, with a white horse. The subject of his narrative 
was the battle of Salash; where Tchupitch himself had been the 
Servian commander." 

" This beauliful poem see in Vuk, III, p. 399 sq. Transl. Iiy Talvi, II. p. 
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Th m b 11 d Pb 1 r t!i th f m t of the 

m d h p m Of th th th t known. 

L ttl t 11 tl t f p t y d w th Buch ex- 

td pw Tit pit f dye by no 

m f t til nt Th Id ntial dif- 

f th th d t n th pt nd it ia 

ytbj dthtld dj gb b nursed 

from their infancy on tales of " the days of yore." Some pas- 
sages of Philip's ballads are really Homeric." Fortunately, the 
period is past when our admiration for hyperborean poetry 
needed to be justified by its similarity with the classics. We 
have learned that real poetry is not spell-bound to names, nor to 
any nation or age ; and the beautiful has obtained m our time 
an independent existence, no longer subject to certain forms 
and conditions, but resting on itself and its divine gifts. 

The difEculties Vut StcpbanoYstch met with in collecting 
these wonderful ballads, were not small. He was often hardly 
able to prevail on the young men aad girls to recite, still less to 
sing them before him ; partly from a natural shyness to ex- 
hibit themselves before a stranger ; partly because bis search 
after effusions which had so little value in their eyes, and bis 
attempt t fix th m by writing, seemed to them an idle and use- 
less pat n Th only reason which they could conceive for 
it wa th t th 1 ned idler meant to ridicule them ; and his 
re<iu t wa f ^ ntly answered by the words: "We are no 
blind m n t n recite songs to you," 

Of th h p ems, he tells us, that they are not only 

chant d but ft n cited, as we are accustomed to retul ; and 
that nth latte way, old people teach them by preference to the 

" As the bsst illuBttation of this remark we tecommend, among other ex- 
amples, the poem on the death of Meho Orugditeh, Vuk, III. p. 333 sq. Tranel. 
by Talvi. II- p. 279 sq. 
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children. His own father, grandfather, and uncle, were wont to 
recite and to sing them ; and the two latter even composed not 
a few. Among those from whose lips he took down the present 
collection, were lads, peasants, merchants, aa also hayduis, i. e. 
highwaymen, in Servia a mode of life less disreputable than with 
us, and somewhat approaching to heroism. Further, at least 
seven or eight were blind men ; all of them professional barda, 
and almost the only persons willing to satisfy him. The sJiensks 
j^mim, or female poems, he had to catch hy chance ; and short as 
they are, it was easy to keep them in memory after having heard 
them once or twice. 

While these tatter poems are mostly sung without any instru- 
mental accompaniment in the apinning-rooms, in the pastnrea, or 
at the village dances ; on the other hand the tavern, the public 
squares, the festive halls of the chiefs, are the places where the 
Gusle is heard which accompanies the heroic ballads. The bard 
chants two lines ; then he pauses and gives a few plaintive strokes 
on his primitive instrument ; then he chants again, and so on. 
He needs these short pauses for recollection, as well as for inven- 
tion. Although these ballads are chiefly sung by blind men, yet 
no hero thinks it beneath him to ehant them to the Gusle. Pirch, 
a Prussian officer, who travelled in Servia some twenty years ago, 
tells us, that the Knjas, his host, took the instrument from the 
hands of the lad, for whom he had sent to sing before his guest, 
because he did not satisfy him, and played and chanted himself 
with a superior skill. Clergymen themselves are not ashamed to 
do it. Nay, even Muhammedan-Bosnians, more Turks than Ser- 
vians, have preserved this partiality for their national heroics. 
The great among them would not, indeed, themselves sing them ; 
but they cause them to be chanted before them ; and it happened, 
that a Christian prisoner in Semendria obtained his liberty by 
their intercession with the Kadi, which he owed merely to their 
fondness for his ballads. A considerable number of fine songs 
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are marked in Vuk's collectioE aa having been first heard from 
Mubammedan singers. 

Although the same ballads aie not tea d eve y wh yet the 
poetical feeling and productiveness seem to b p tty qually 
distributed over all the region inhabited by th S n race. 
The heroic ballads originate mostly in the th n n ntains of 
Servia, in Bosnia, Montenegro, and its Dalra t n n ^1 b rhood. 
Towards the North-East the productiv d m n h s ; the 

songs are still knmcn in the Austrian p n b t the reci- 
tation of them, and the Gusle itself, are 1 tt t bl 1 en and 
beggars. Pirch heard, nevertheless, the ballads of Marko Kral- 
yevitch in the vicinity of Neusatz, in Hungary. On the other 
hand, the amatory Servian ballads, and all those comprised un- 
der the name of female songs, — although by no means excluaiTely 
sung by women, — originate chiefly in those regions, where per- 
haps a glimpse of occidental civilization has somewhat refined 
the general feeling. The villages of Syrmia, the Banat, and the 
Batchva, are the home of most of them ; in the Bosnian towns 
also they are heard ; while in the cities of the Austrian provinces 
they have been superseded by modern airs of less value, perhaps, 
and certainly of less nationality. 

It remains to remark, that while in all the other Slavic popu- 
lar poetry, the mudcal element is prominent, it is in the Servian 
completely crowded into the background. Even the little lyric 
pieces, or female ballads, are not only in a high degree monot- 
onous, but even without the peculiar sweetness of most popular 
airs. They also are chanted rather than sung. 

The Bulgarian language is said to bo particularly rich in 
popular ballads ; and it would hardly be credible, that the nu- 
merous nations with which they mixed for centuries, should not 
have influenced their poetry as well as their language. Never- 
theless, those ballads we have met with are not distinguished in 
any way from the Servian ; especially from those Servian ones 
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sung iQ the provinces where intercourse with a Turkish popula- 
tion is more frequent. One specimen will be sufficient. 



O thou hill, thou high green hill ! 
Why, green hill, art thou so withered 1 
Why so withered and so wilted T 
Did the winter's frost so wilt thee 1 
Did the summer's heat so parch thee ? 

Not the winter's frost did wilt me, 
Nor the summer's heat did parch me. 
But my glowing heart is smothered. 
Yesterday three slave gangs crossed me; 
Grecian maids were in the first row, 
Weeping, crying bitterly ; 
" O our wealth ! art lost for ever 1" 
Black-eyed maidens from Walachia 
Weeping, crying in the second : 
" O ye ducata of Walachia !" 
Bulgar women in the third row, 
Weefring, crying, " O sweet home ! 
O sweet home ! heloved children ! 
Fare ye well, ferewell for ever !" 

The Slovenzi or Vindes, that is, the Slavic inhabitants of 
Carniola and Carinthia, have of course their own ballads, which 
have been recently collected. That the influence of the German 
population, with whom they live intermingled, has been very 
great, even in these songs, cannot be matter of surprise. It is, 
however, chiefly discernible in the melodies they sing ; which are 
said to be the same familiar to the Gferman mountaineers of 
Styria and Tyrol. Several narrative ballads of some length are 

" From C«Iakowaky's Collection ; see above, p. 216, u. 58. 
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still extant among tLem, similar to the Servian, but rhymed. 
These have heen communicated to the German public in a trans- 
lation by their poet Anastasius Griin. They are all too long to 
be given here as specimens ; we therefore confine ourselves to 
the following pretty little song : 



" Where were you, and where have you stray'd 

In the night ? 
Your shoos are all with dew o'erlaid ; 
In the nigiit, in the night." 

I etrayed there in tlie cool green grove, 

In the night. 
There flutters many a turtle dove, 
In the night, in the night. 

They have such little red cheeks, they all. 

In the night ; 
And bills so sweet, and bills so email. 
In tlie night, in the night. 

There I stood, lurking on the watch, 

In the night ; 
Till one little dovelet I did catch. 
In the night, in the night. 



It had of all the s' 
In the night ; 
Red rose, its cheeks were redder Blill, 
In the night, in the night. 



" From Slawanske narodnj pjme sfbran. F. L. Cxelakowekym, Prague 
1839-27. The collection of Camiolan baliads by Achiizel and Kotj;ko, 
which appcarfld in 1839, we have not yel seen. 
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In Ihe night ; 
And kissing each other we'll ever be, 
In the night, in die night. 

The field of popular poetry, whiah the Slai'ie nations of the 
"Western Stew present to us, promises a gleaning of a eompara- 
tively inferior value. 

It appears from the Kiinigshof manuscript, that five centu- 
ries ago the EoHEMiA>'8 had a treasure of popular poetry. This 
document cshibits also the extraordinary fact, that almost 
the same hallads were sung in Bohemia in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which are now heard from the lips of llusslan and Servian 
peasant girls. The reader may compare the following songs, alt 
of them faithfully translated. 



O my rose, my fair red ro^, 
Why art thou blown out so eorly ? 
Why, when blown out, frozen 1 
Why, when frozen, witlicred J 
Withered, broken from the stem ! 

Late at night I sat and snt, 
Sat until the eocks did crow ; 
No one came, although I waited 
Till the pine-torch all burned low. 

Then came slumber over me ; 
And I dreamed my golden ring 

1 Eukopia Kraladwarslty, etc. wydan ad W. Hunky, Fra. 
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Sudden slipp'd from my right hand; 
Down my precious diamond fell. 
For the ring- 1 looked in vnin, 
For my love 1 longed in vniii ! 



O, ye forests, dark green forests, 

Miletinish forests t 

Why in summer and in winter, 

Are ye green and blooming ? 

! I would not weep and cry. 

Nor torment my heart. 

But now tell me, good folks, tell me, 

How should 1 not cry ? 

Ah ! where is my dear good father ? 

Wo ! he deep lies burled. 

Where my mother ? O good mother ! 

O'er her grows the grass ! 

Brothers have I not, nor eisters. 

And my kd is gone ! 



O my fountain, so fresh and cool, 
O my rose, so rosy red ! 
Why art thou blown out so early ? 
None have I to pluck thee for ! 
If I plucked thee for my mother. 
Ah ! poor girl, I have no mother ; 
If I plucked Ihee for my sister. 
Gone is my sister with her husband ; 
If I plucked thoe for my brother, 

'• Ibid. pp. 107 sq. 197 E(j, 131 sq. 

" Taken down by Vuk from the lips of a peasant giil. 
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To the war my brother 's gone. 
If I plucked theo for my lover, 
Gone is my love eo far away 1 
Far away o'er tiircc green mounta 
Far away o'er three cool fountain; 



>l SEVERAL ECSSIAN 

cuTTsni at Uie present day. 

Last evening I sat, a yonng maid, 
I sat till deep in the night ; 
I sat aud waited till day-break. 
Till all my pine-torch was burnt out. 
While all my companions slept, 
I sat and waited for thee, love ! 



No good luck to me my dream forebodes ; 
For to me, to me, fair miud. It seemed. 
On my right hand did my gold ring burst. 
O'er the floor then rolled the precious atone. 

The Bolsemlaos preserved their nationality, and very prohahly 
with it their ancient popular songs, down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. During the thirty years' war, of whicli Bohemia was in 
part almost uninterruptedly the seat, a complete revolution in 
manners, institutions, and localities, took place. Whole villages 
emigrated, or were driven into the wide world, wandering about 
in scattered groups as fugitives and mendicants. Most of the 
ancient songs may have died at that time. The German influ- 
ence increased rapidly during the remainder of the seventeenth 
century, mostly by foreo and reluctantly; still more during the 
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eighteontb century by Labit, intermarriages, education, etc. The 
Bohemians, the most musical nation in the world, are still a 
singing people ; but many of their ditties are evidently borrowed 
from the German ; in others, invented by themselves, they exhibit 
a spirit entirely different from that of their ancestors. These 
modern songs are mostly rhymed. The following specimen of 
songs still current among the peasantry of Bohemia, will show 
well the harmless, playful, roguish spirit that pervades them. 



Little star with gloomy sliinc. 
If thou couldat but cry ! 
If thou hadst a heart, my star, 
Sparks would from thee fly, 
Just as tears fall from mine eye. 

All the night with golden sparks 
ThoQ wouldst for me cry ! 
Since my love intends to wed, 
Only 'cause another maid 
Richer is than I. 



Flowing waters meet each other, 
And the winds, they blow and blow ; 
Sweetheart with her bright blue eyes 
Stands and looks from her windOw. 

Do not stand so at the window, 
Rather come before the door ; 
If thou giv'st me two sweet kisses, 
I will give thee ten and more. 
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In a green grove 
Sat a loving pair; 
Fell a bough from above, 
Struck them dead there. 
Happy for them, 
That both died together ; 
So neither was left, 
To mouin for the other. 



What chatters there the little bird, 

On the oak tree above 7 
It sings, Ihat every maid in love 
Looks pale and wan from love. 

My little bird, thoQ speak'st not true, 

A lie hast thou now said ; 
For see, I am a maid in love, 

And am not pale, but red. 

Take care, my bird ; because thou liest, 

I now muat punish Ihee ; 
I take this gun, I load this gun. 

And shoot thee from the tree. 

In the following fine ballad tho German influence is mani- 
fest. It is extant in two different tests. We give it in Bow- 
ring'a version, which has less of amplification and em belli stmcnt 
than is usual in English translations. 



I sought the dark wood where the oat grass was growing ; 
The maidens were there and that oat grass were mowing. 
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And I called to those maidens : " Now say if there Tm 
The maiden I love 'midst tlio maidens I see 7" 

And they sighed as tliey answered : "Ah no! alas no! 
She was laid in the bed of the tomb long ago." " 

" Then show nie the way where my foolatepa must treadj 
To reach that dark chamber, where slumber the dead." 

" The path is before thee, her grave will be known, 
By the rosemary wreaths her companions have thrown." 

" And wliere is the church in church-yard, whoso heaps 
Will point out the bod where the blessed one sleeps T' 

So twice to the church-yard in sadness I drew. 
But I saw no fresh heap and no grave that was new, 

I turned, and with heart-ehilling t^jrror I frozo. 
And a newly made grave at my feet slowly rose. 

And I heard o low voicn, but it audibly said, 
"Disturb not, disturb not tho sloop of the doad! 

'■ Who treads on my bosom ? what footsteps have swept 
Tlic dew from the bed where the weary one slept 1" 

" My maiden, my maiden, bo speak not to me. 
My presents were once not unwelcome to thee !" 

" Thy presents were welcome, but none could I save. 
Not one conJd I brinf( to the stores of the grave. 

" Go thou to my mother, aud biii her restore 
To thy hands every gift which I valued before. 

" Then fling tho gold ring in the depth of the sea. 
And eternity's peace shall he given to mo. 



■he fous budrd last week. The lo' 
I'e, if she had been buried lang aga. 
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" And sink the white kerchiof deep, deep in the wave, 
ITiat my head may repose undisturbed in Iho grave !" 

The Slovaks, the Slavic inhabitants of the nor th-we stern dis- 
tricts of Hungary, are considered, as we have seen ahoTC, as the 
direct descendants of the first Slavic settlers in Europe. Al- 
though for nearly a thousand years past they have formed a 
component part of the Hungarian nation, they have nevertheless 
preserved their language and many of their ancient customs. 
Their literature, we know, is not to be separated from that of 
the Bohemians, Tiieir popular effusions are original ; although, 
likewise, between them and the popular poetry of their Bo- 
hemian brethren, a close afSnity cannot be denied. The Slovaks 
are said to he still exceedingly rich in pretty and artless songs, 
both pensive and ehoorful ; hut the original Slavic type is now 
very much effaced from them. The surrounding nations, and 
above all the Germans, have exercised a decided and lasting in- 
fluence upon them. 

The following ballads are still heard among the Slovaks. 
The first of them is also extant in an imperfect German shape. 
As the coarse dialect, in which the German ballad may be heard, 
is that of the " Kuhlandchon," a small district of Silesia, where 
the Slavic neighbourhood has not been without influence, wo 
have no doubt that the more complete Slavic ballad is the 
original. 



The maiden went for (vater, 

To the well o'er the meadow away ; 
She there could draw no water. 

So thick the frost it lay. 

The mother she grow angry ; 
She had it lonn to bemoan ; 
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THE SLOVAKS. 

" O daughter mine, O Juughter, 
I would thou wcrt a atone ! " 

The maiden's waler-pitcher 

Grew marble instantly ; 
And she herself, the mwden, 

Became a maple tree. 

There came one day two kds. 
Two minstrels young they were ; 

" We've travelled far, my brother, 
Such a maple we saw no where. 

" Come let us cut a fiddle, 
One fiddle for me and you ; 

And from the same fine maple, 
For each one, fiddlesticks two." 

They cut into the maplo, — 

There splashed the blood so red ; 

The lads fell on the ground, 
So sore were they afraid. 

Then spake from within the maiden : 
" Wherefore afraid are yon ? 

Cut out ofme one fiddle, 

And for each one, fiddlesticks two, 

" Then go and play right sadly. 
To my mother's door begone, 

And sing : Here is thy daughter. 
Whom thou didst curse to atone." 

The lads they went, and sadly 
Their song to play began ; 

The mother, when she heard them, 
Right to the window ran : 
18* 
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" O lads, dear lads, be silent, 
Do not my pain increase ; 

For since I lost my daup;hter. 
My pnin doth never cease !' 



Ah '. if bnt this evening 

Would come my lover sweet. 
With the briglil, bright sun, 

Then tlie moon would meet. 

Ah ! poor girl this evening 

Comes not thy lover sweet ; 
With the bright, bright sun, 

The moon doth never meet. 

The reader will perceive that these Slovakiaa gongs are 
rhymed. There are however also rhymelesa verses extant 
among them ; the measure of which seems to indicate a greater 
aiitic[uity, and brings them nearer to the nations of the Eastern 
stock ,'* 

Of all the Slavic nations, the Poles, as we have already re- 
marked, had most neglected their popular poetry. There were 
indeed several collections of popular ballads published, partly by 
Polish editors, with the title of popular poetry in Poland. But 
they all, without exception, so far as we know, refer to the 
Ruthenian peasantry in Poland, who use a language different 
from the Polish, and essentially the same as the Malo-Russian. 
These tribes, inhabitants of Poland for centuries, may indeed be 

" All our Bohemian and Slovak ian 
Collection, OS we liappened not lo be in 
work of that kind. For the full title s 
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called Foks with perfect propriety. Yet this name ig in a more 
limited sease applied to the Lekhian race eselusiyely j and it ia 
in respect to them that ive remarked ahove, that their songa had 
heeu collected for the first time only a few years ago,'' 

That they also had national ballads of their own could hardly 
he a matter of doubt : and the neglect may easily be explained, 
in a nation among whom all that has any reference to mere boors 
and serfs has always been regarded with the utmost contempt. 
Their beautiful national dances, however, known all oyer tho 
world, the graceful Polonaise, the bold Masur, the ingenious 
GraoOTienne, are just as much the property of the peasantry, as 
of the nobility. Their dances were formerly always accompanied 
by singing ; just as it was customary in olden times every where, 
and as it is still the usage among the Riissian and Servian 
peasantry, to dance to the music of song instead of instruments. 
But these songs are always extemporized ; and in Poland pro- 
bably were never written down. The early refinement of the 
language secured to the upper classes a greater or lesser share 
in their national literature, which gave them apparently better 
things ; although we have seen above, that, far from developing 
itself from its own resources, their literature was alternately in- 
grafted on a Latin, Italian, or French stock. Among the 
countiy gentry, and even at tho convivial parties of the nobility, 
the custom of extemporizing songs, probably full of national re- 
miniscences, continued oven down to tho beginning of our own 
century. Very little stress was naturally laid upon them ; since 
the interest for all that is national, historical, or in any way con- 
nected with the people, belongs only to tho most recent times. 
In our day, the local scenes of Lithuania have excited some inter- 
est, and the Ukraine has become tho favourite theatre of Polish 






'= See above p. 337. 
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The Polish nation has an ancient Hjmn, which may be said 
to belong in some moaaure to popular poetry. It ia known un- 
der the name of Boga Rodzica, or God's Mother ; and is said to 
Lave been composed by St. Adalbert, who lived at the end of 
the tenth century. According to Niomcewicz, the Polish poet, 
it was still chanted in the year 1812 in the churches of Kola 
and Gnesen, the places where St. Adalbert lived and died. It is 
a pra t th "V n nd g w th a f Id Ameu ; and was 
forme ly n b th II wL n al n n to battle. For 
that n p bably w find t f ^ tly lied a war song. 

The pop 1 kbllal fubl h d by ^\ cki and Zegota 
Pauli a ntdtguhdn any w y f m those still extant 
among the feloiakians, Bohemians, and Lusatiau Sorabians. It 
can only be matter of surprise, that they have imbibed no more 
of the wild and romantic character of the ballads sung by the 
Ruthenians, with whom they live intermingled in several regions. 
They are ruder in form ; and alternately rhymed, or distin- 
guished from prose only by a certain irregular but proaodic 
measure, sometimes trochaic, but mostly dactylic. With the clas- 
sical beauty of the Servian songs they can bear no comparison ; 
in which latter the perfect absence of vulgarity may perhaps be 
partly accounted for, by their having been produced among a 
people where no privileged classes esist. Only in their wedding 
songs, and other similar ones, is there a striking affinity; it is 
in general in these relics of ancient times, that the popular 
poetry of the nations of the Eastern and of the Western Stems 
meet in one distinct and fundamental accord. 

Many of the more ancient ballads extant among the Poles 
we find also in one or other of the Western Slavic languages. 
For example, the following ; which exists in the Vendish lan- 
guage in a shape more diffuse and twice as long ; and also in 
Slovakian, still more sket«hllke. That the Polish ballad is de- 
rived from a time, when the horrid invasions of the Tartars 
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were at least still distinctly remembered, we may safely conclude. 
In the Slovakian ballad the invaders are called Turks ; in the 
Vendish ballad, probably the latest of the three, they have lost 
all individual nationality, and have become merely " 
" robbers," 



riuiidering are tlic Tartars, 
Plundering Jashdow castle. 

All the people Hcil, 
Only a lad they met. 

" Where's thy lord, my lad 7 
Where and in what tower 
Is thy lady's bower V 

" I must not betray him, 
Lost my lord should slay me." 

" Not his anger fear. 
Thou shall stay not here. 
Thou Riialt go with us." 

" My lord's and lady's bower 
Is ill the highest tower." 

Once tlie Tartars shot, 
And they hit them not. 

Twiue the Tartars shot, 
And they killed tlio lord. 

" Pjesai lada Bialo CliTobatow, Mazurow i Russinow z nad Bugu sebr. 
ptzes K. W. IVojcickiego, i. e, Songa of the Wliile Chrobalians, Masovians, 
and Russinians on the Bug, collecud by K. W. Wokleki, Warsaw 1836. Vol. 
I. p, 85. Sec above, p. 997. 
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Thrice the Tartars shot— 
They are breaking in the tower. 
The lady is in their power. 

Away, away it goes, 
Over the green meadows. 
Black, black the walls arose ! 

" O lady, O turn back. 

To thy walls so sad and black. 

" walls, ye dreary walls ! 
So sad and black are you. 
Because your lord they slew ! 

" Because yonr lord is slain, 
Your lady is dragged away 
Into captivity ! 
A slave for life to be, 
Far, far in Tartary !" 

Among the ballads of almost all nations we iind soma that 
illustrate the mournful and destitute state of motlierless orphans. 
There seems to be liardly any feeling, wliieii comes move directly 
home to tbe affectionate compassion of the human lieart, than the 
pitiable and touching condition of helpless little beings left to 
the tender mercies of a siepntothei- ; who, with ber traditional 
severity, may be called a kind of standing bugbear of the popu- 
lar imagination. The Danes have a beautiful ballad, in wliich 
the gbost of a mother is roused by the wailinga and sufferings of 
her deserted offspring, to break with supernatural power the 
gravestone, and to re-enter, in the stillness of the night, the 
neglected nursery, in order to cheer, to nurse, to comb and wash 
the dear seven little ones, whom God once intrusted to ber care. 
It is one of the most affecting pieces of popular poetry we ever 
have met with. The Slavic nations have nothing that can be 
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compared witi it in beauty ; tut most of them have several bal- 
lads on the same sulijeet ; and in a geaeral collection, the " Or- 
phan Ballads" would fill a whole chapter.'' The simple ditty 
which we give here as another apeeimen of Polish popular poetry, 
esceedingly rude as it is in its form, and even defective in rhyme 
and metre, cannot hut please and touch us by its very simplicity. 



Poor little orphan is wandering about, 
Seeking its mother and weeping aloud. 

Jesus Christ met it, mildly to it spake : 

" Where art thou roaming, poor little babe 7 

" Go not, go not, babe, too far thou wilt roam. 
And goest e'er so far, not to thy mother come. 

" Now turn and go, dear babe, to the green cemetery, 
From out her deep grave thy mother will speak to Ihee." 

" Wo ! at my grave who's knocking so wild J" 
" Mother ! dear mother ! it's I, thy poor child ! 

" Take me to thee, take me, 
III I fare without thee I" 

" Go home, my babe, and thy strange modier tell. 

She'll wash tliy taUercd shirt and comb and clean thee well !" 



" When my shirt she washes. 
Sprinkles it with ashes. 



same subject ; one of rliem being the lamenl of a fatherless boy. 

" PJesni ludu Felskiego w Galicyi zebr. Zegola Fauli, Lemberg 1938, 
p. 57. Sm above, p. 297. 
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ITIty OF THE VENDES. 

" When she puts it on to me, 
Scolds so grim and bitterly ! 

" When she combs my head, 
Runs the blood bo red. 

" When she braids my hair, 
Pulls me here and there !" 

" Go thee home, my babe, the Lord tliy tesrs will dry !"' 
And the babo went home, laid her down to cry. 

Laid her down to cry, one day only cried ; 
Groaned the second day, and the third day died. 

From his heaven our Lord did two angela send, 
With the poor Ixibe they did to heaven ascend. 

From the hell our Lord did two devils send ; 

They took the bad stepmother and down to hell they went. 

Of all the surviving Slavic tribes, we have seen that the na- 
tionality of the Vendes of Lnsatia, is most endangered. If for- 
merly, aa a race, they suffered from persecution and oppression, 
they have now for several centuries shared all the advantages of 
an enlightened education and wise institutions with their German 
eountrymen ; and it would therefore be erroneous to consider 
them still in the light of an oppressed or subjugated nation. 
Although their language cannot be said to he favoured \>y the 
government, they have their schools, their worship, their courts 
of justice, and, above all, their ballads, without let or hinderance i 
and if nevertheless the statistics of each year, especially in the 
plains of Lower Lusatia, show a diminution of the Slavic speak- 
ing population, we must attribute it rather to the natural and 
irresistible effect of time and circumstances, than to any despotic 
or arbitrary measures of the government. The Tendish villages 
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are flourishing ; the costumes of tlie peasants are heavy and 
rich ; and to their general welfare the chcarful merry character 
of their ballads seems to hear testimony. Their melodies re- 
semble the Bohemian, as much as their ballads do those of 
thoir neighbours ; but German melodies also are fretjuently heard 
among them, and many translations of German popular ballads 
have become perfectly naturalized. That the language of Upper 
Lusatia approaclies very near to the Bohemian, we have stated 
above. It is, however, much more interspersed with German 
words ; although not to such a degree as the Lower Lusatian 
dialect. 

Of all the Slavic popular ballads, we find in those of the 
Lusatians least of that chaste feeling, which is in general charac- 
teristic of Slavic love songs. The pleasures of illicit intercourse 
and their eon sequences, which make also a favourite theme of the 
common English and German ballads, arc often grossly described ; 
and we may conclude that the talent of extemporizing, or in 
general making pretty verses, has forsaken the female villagers 
in this German neiglibourhood, and passed over to the men. 

We give here two characteristic ballads of tho Upper Lusatian 
language. 



Far more unhappy in the world am I, 
TIjnn oTi the meadow (lie liird thiit rfoth fly. 

Ijttle bird merrily flits to :md fro, 

Sings its Bweet carol upon the green bough. 

" Pjesnicit" hnrmch i dtlmeh Luxuliich Seriate, i. e. Songs of the Ser- 
vians of Upper and Lower Lusatia, published by L. Haupl and J. E. Schmnler, 
Giimma 1844. Comp, p. 304, above. 
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I alu=, w.indi,r wherever I uill, 
E\erj where I am de=oh1e Etill' 



No one befriends mo 


\\hi,rniEr I jm 


But my own heart full of -orroK inJ «oc 


Cense th\ ^jnef, oh i 


nv heirt, fil ol firiaf 


Soon lull a time loi 


ne that j,ivcili thro rtl 


Neier mi-f)rtime hi' 


btriul mi '■0 hard. 


Bm I ere long n^ n 


befter hn. fared 



fiod of nil el=e in the nnld his enough, 
\\ hy not th''!! widows inJ orp'ian= enough'^ 



Let him ivlio would married he, 
Look about him and take cara. 
That he does not take a wife, 

Take a wife ; 
He'll repent it all his lifc. 

If Ihon shonidst malie up tliy mind. 
And shouldst lake too young a wife, 
Youthfn! wife has boiling blood, 

Boiling blood; 
No one thinka of her much ircod. 

If thou ahouldst make up thy mind, 
And shouldst take too old a wife, 



■' A Bimllar naivete we find io a little Servian elegy. A poor girl 
" Our Lord has of every iliing his fill ; but of poor people he seems ti 
greater plenty than of any thing else I" 
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In tbe house she'll creep about, 

Creep about ; 
And will frighlen people out. 

If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 
And shouldst take a handsome wife. 
Nought but trouble she will give, 

Trouble give ; 
Others' visits she'll receive. 

If thou shouldst make up thy mind. 
And shouldst take too short u wife, 
Lowly tliou must stoop to her, 

Sloop to her, 
Wouldst thou whisper in her ear. 

If thou shouldst make up thy mind, 
And shouldst take too tall a wife, 
ladders thou to her must raise, 

Ladders raise. 
If thou wouldst thy wife embrace. 

If thou shouldst make up thy mind. 
And shouldst take a snarling wife, 
Thou wilt want no dog in the house. 

Dog in the house ; 
Thy wife will be the dog in tlie house. 

As for poor ones, let them be. 
Nothing they will hring to thee, 
Every thing will wanting be. 

Wanting be ; 
Not a soul will come to thee. 

If thou shouldst make up thy mind. 
And shouldst take a wealthy wife, 
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POPULAR POETRY OP THE VENDES. 

Then with patience thou must bear, 

Thou mast bear, 
If the breeches she should wear. 

Pretty, modest, smart, and neat, 
Gimd and pious she must be ; 
If thou weddest such a wife, 

Such a wife, 
T)iou'lt not repent it all thy life. 



Merry ballads like these are usually sung at wedding feasts, 
■where several of the old Slavic ceremonies are still preserved ; 
among other things the bringing home of the bride in solemn 
procession. Many old verses, mostly fragments of half forgotten 
ballads, familiar to their ancestors, are in like manner occasionally 
recited. But the poetical atmosphere, which still weaves around 
the Kussian or Servian maiden a mystical veil, through which 
she gazes, as In a dream full of golden illusions and images, into 
that condition of new existence feared and desired by her at 
once-^that atmosphere is destroyed by the lights of the surround- 
ing civilization, which show the sober reality of things ia full 
glare. The flowers are withered that were wound around the 
chains ; but the chains themselves have become lighter. The 
ancient wedding songs, full of pagan allusions, have been supplant- 
ed by glees mostly composed by their half G-erman pastors ; the 
only educated men who still speak their language. Indeed, not 
a few of their most popular ballads are written by their curates. 
How soon these will be superseded by German songs, no one 
can say ; but it requires no great stretch of prophetic power to 
predict, that the time is near at hand. 
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ADDITIONS AND COKIIECTIOKS. 

:cording to Schaffarik's later opinion, as 
icllalion Slavi, Slaveni, or Slovenians, is 
is, the country on the Upper Niemen, 
tolemy lived. It ia said to be called by 
) ; by the Lilhnanians, Sallawa, Slama ; 
tteighbonruig Germans, Schalaueni in 
lore natural eonduaion, that nice nena 

derived from Slavic Eeltlers living in the 
lish population. — For the derivation from 

seems to epeak, that in most Slavic lan- 
an (and formerly for all foreigners) is 
mt, nameless, speechless person. What 
if culture, than to consider only those as 

as dumb, impotent beings? 

Page 10. 1. 7,— The national name of the Montenegrins, here given as 
Czernoeortii, S3 better written Tzernogartzi; see p. 119, n. 17. Tlieir 
number ia given by Sir J. G. Wilkinson at S0,000, or more, 

FiHE 19. 1. 8, 9a —For Leckian read Lek/tian. 

Page 59. 1. 9 from bott.— For dialed read language. 

Page 107. n. 3.— The name of the German traveller in Servia is O. von 
Pirch, not Birch 

Page 280. 1, 17.~For Scianaviski read SxianiawskL 

Page 989.— Note 73 should read: Slarazytaasci historycne Fohkie, 
Cracow 1840.— Also Note 73 should read: Starosytnosci Gallicyiskie, Lem- 
berg 1840. 
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406 ADDiTioiss AND coimi-CTioNS. 



pAHE 293. — Ab ihe anihor of the " Evening Houta of a Pilgrin! ," Witwicki 
should have been named. 

Page 297. 1. 15.— For Masuria read Masavia. 

Pase 393.— The sigcature P. should follow ihe Elegy ; tee p. 337, nole- 

PiGE 337. n. a.—i-ot Fjeane read Pjesme. 

Paoi355. n, 31.— For FoU-afe idcr read VolhsUedcr. 
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NAMES OF SLAVIC AUTilORS MENTIONED IN THE FEECEDING WORK, 
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G, r. PL"TK-AMS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cramlis, SlfinratartH, ^t.~(Barajit. 

Th6 Oeiiitis of Italy / 

Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and KeHgion. 

BY REV. ROBERT TURNBULL, 

AutlKrqf"Ths Genius (jfScatland." 

Third edition. I vol. 13ino, $1 ; illustrated edition, cloth, gilt, $3. 

Th« edidon wiLh estra iltuBrrB^onfl) lianAiamflly bonnd, will be roodf m Iho antunm. 

^ Mr. Tumbull gives ub the omnge arorefi, and ths IburUaljiflj aod Iho gonriolfls. aig^ Aia frcAooei 

qniE The mins, wilh Eoucboa of pBrGmial adTsraarflf and sfretehB? of blogmphv, and glimpses of tb« 

life, literature, and nligion of Modem Ital;, »eii wiih Iha quic^ comprebeDsive glancee of an 

AnLoncen Iraveller, impulsive, inquiaiiive, and eruhusiaB^e. His booft is a pleovnl record of a 

loui-idt's impreBsioos, without [ha ioAiciina of Ihc clreBoine minuUaa of hia everyday experience." 

" At a iDomeot when llalj is about to be regenerated — when the loog.slumbering spirit 01 Ih* 
people 1b about assuming luancienl visor, a work orihiaktod is desirable, ' ' ' The country, 



Views A-Foot ; 

Or, Enrope E«en with Knspsack and StafF. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 
New edition, with an additional Chapter of Practical Information for Pedes- 
trians m Europe, atid a Sketch of the Author in Fedeslrian Costume, from 
a Drawing by T, Buchanan Read, 19mo,, doth, $1 25. 

The atime, &ncy doth, gilt extra, $1 75. 

" There Is a freshnese and force in the book allogeiher unosual hi a book of Iraveb, ' ' ' 

pliahed w ilh very limited mesoa, iriien energy, cunoslly, and a love of adventure are Ilie pronui- 
[era; sympathv1iililBBiicceBllkewise,iiaiiolhsrnnFceofinlerenia[Iie book, ' * > Tbe 
resnii of all ihla Is, a inde-spread popularity as a writer, a very handsomely prlolBd beok, with a 
veiy hamlsome poitrait of the audior, and we congratulate Urn upon the allauiment of ihk aud 



T'h£ ^cmia/rds, mid their Cawntry. 

BY RICHARD FORa 

12mo, green cloth, ®1 00, 

" The best English book, beyond comparison, Uiat ever has appeared for the illDslralloil, DM 
merely of Ihe general lopography and local curiOElliea, but of Iho ualional cbaractec and luannMa 
efSpain"— QuarferljiJieEieic, 

«Thia ia a very clever and ainuaing work,"— imiatiiHe fiinm, 

"Tbesljle la light, dashing, and agreeable,"— Jtf. Y. Mimr. 



Scenes and Tlwiujlits in Mirope. 

BY AN AMERICAN. 

{Geo, H. Calvert, Esq., Baltimore,) lamo. SO els, 

■very dA?" ■! louchM, The mool hacknejeil ground oif Eurape, persons and objeota thai ha' 
been the tlicnie :;; ihe laa balf doien yeara of every literary reniiuance fmm abroad, appear 
us clothed wfih now cii^rma and nieaotofa, because eiamined wlih a finer penetration than IXii 



veller."— TViiane. 
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